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GAZETTEER 


OF TIIK 

HOOGHLY DISTRICT. 


ClIACTEE I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The ilistrict of Hooghly forms part of the Burdwan Divisiou, and Qmhbal 
lies between 22° 36' and 23° 14' nor^h latitude, and between 
87'* 30' and 88° 30' east longitude. It oxtonda over 1,189 square 
miles, and, at the census of 1011, contained a population of 
1,090,097 persons.* In area it is slightly smaller than Gloucester- 
shire, wliile its populai iou is double that of Surrey. t The district 
headquarters oi-e at Hooghly, situated on the right bunk of the 
river ; Hooghly in 22° 55' nortl latitude and 88° 24' east 
longitude. The naiue Hooghly is probably derived from the 
ho^la (Typha €lei)haHt%m)^X a tall reed which giws in abundance 
on the river banks and in the marshy lowlands below them. 

The district is bounded on the north by the district of Bur- 
dwau; on the east by the river Hooghly; on the south by the 
district of Howrah ; and on the west by the districts of Midna- 
pore, Bankuraand Burdwan. Tho boundaries on three sides are, 
except for short distances, artificial, but there is a natural boun- 
dary on the east, where the river Hooghly separates the district 
from the Banaghat subdivisiou of tho NadiA district and the 
Banackpore subdivision of the 24-PaTgaTUib. 

* In 1901 the area of the iliatrict was 1,191 square luiles, with a population of 
1,049,282, but some villagM lubsequently transferred bO tho Burdwan 

district. 

t SUtisaan’s Year Book, 1911. 

] H. Blochmann, J. A. 8. U., 1878, page 217, note. 
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Conagara- In shape the distriot resembles an irregular parallelogram 
with a triangular projection on the extreme west beyond the 
Dw&rakeswar river. Hie portion lying between the Hooghly and 
the Dwarakeswar is a flat aUnvial plain intersected by a number 
of sluggidi rivers and streams. The monotony of the dead level is 
broken by the raised village sites and high river banks ; by a sandy 
ridge, 10 or 12 feet high, east of the Dwarakeswar. which runs 
close to, and was probably thrown up by the K&u& Dwarakeswar ; 
by artificial river embankments, and by a high j&ngdl or embank- 
ment from Trikeni to Mah&nfid. Between ihe rivers are a number 
of saucer-shaped depressions, which, according to thoir level, form 
extensive marshes or still more extensive stretches of rice fields. 
These depresrions receive the drainage of ihe surrounding lands 
and in the rains discharge their contents by small channels into 
the larger streams. Such is the general appearance of this traci, 
but in reality the country slopes gradually from the north and 
west towards the south and east; slight as ihe slope is, it is 
clearly indicated by the courses of the rivers, streams and drainage 
ohannels. Along the bank of the Hooghly from Bagaii near 
Jiret to Ghusuri near Howrah, tho fall is from 28i feet to 20 
feet or only 2i inches per mile; along the Damodar from Korah 
to Paapur it is about 271 feet or a foot per mile ; and along tho 
Dwarakeswar, from Puya to near Ghosepur, it is about 40 feet or a 
foot and a half per mile. The rise from east to west may be 
gathered from the fact that ChampSdang^ on the Ddmodor is 8 
feet and Arlimbagh 22^ feet higher than Boidyab&ti on the 
Hooghly. 

Natdbil triangular portion west of the Dwarakeswar there is a 

1)1 Ti- noticeable change. The slope of tho country is more marked ; the 

U^nda. ground becomes slightly undulating; and the soil is rather rooky, 
debris of low laterite being found mixed with alluvium. The 
westernmost corner comprised in the Badanganj outpost is dis- 
tinctly rocky, being in fact a oontinuation, at a lower elevation, of 
the uplands of Bishnupur. In this pait of the district the general 
slope is from north-west to south-east; and tho country is drained 
by a number of small streams, of which the Amodar Khal and 
the Tarajuli Khkl are the chief. Swamps and low rice fiddfl 
become lesff frequent, while pitches of scrub jungle, tenanted hj 
eopards and other wild onimiJs, appear, here and there. 

For practical purposes, the district may be regarded as con- 
taining two main natural divisions, the plains and the uplanda, 
the river Dwarakeswar forming the dividing line. The uplands 
are all comprised in th&na GK)gh&t, which has an area of 146 
square miles or less than one-eighth of the] distriot area. Here 
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there is a perceptible rise ia the sarface, the drainage of which 
is carried off by numerous small streams. They all ultimately 
debouch into the Dwaraljcswar, and all have the usual characteris- 
tics of hill streams. The}^ have a rapid current rising suddenly 
and falling as suddenly, they are generally dry after the rains, 
and they have sandy bed . 

The remainder of the district presents several varieties of ChQr4, 
deltaic formation. First, the big rivers are busy throwing up 
chirn year after year, a process of land foimation which is best 
seen in the ITooghly. Its deep stream ia constantly varying its 
course, now swinging to the left and now to the right, cutting 
away the bank on one side and rebuilding it on the other, and 
all the while fonnirig islands or banks on the sides or in the 
middle of its bed Successive floods and deposits of silt or sand add 
to the latter, and thus gradually raise the c//an permanently above 
flood-level ; or they s^\'cep away the mobile deposits until no trace 
of the is visible. Tins work of alluviation and diluviation 
goes on chiefly at the river bonds or at the point of confluence 
with other streams, where the current is obstructed or becomes 
sluggish For example, in the large bend between GuptipAr& 
and Sukhsagar, or at its ('onfluonce with the Kunfi at Nayfisarai, 
numerous c//r/r6' have been thrown up, and the deep mid-stream la 
frequently changing and incidentally furnishing a fruitful source 
of litigation. 

Further inland, between the Damodar and the Dwaiukeswar, LowUnda. 
there is a <ra<'l of low-lying land, which, unless protected by 
embaut melds, is noie or less liable to constant floods, as the 
boundary rivers, with their connected streams, are gradually raising 
their beds by annual deposits of silt and sand. In the rains this 
tract be(*omes a sheet of water, from which the village sites 
stand out like small islands. Owing to its liability to sub- 
mersiou, cull ivat ion is precarious. The peasant cannot count 
with ceriainty on getting a good crop of winter rice; no 
upland crops, such as jute, dus rice, or vegetables, can bo safely 
grown; and roads cannot bo properly kept up The smaller 
streams also come down in flood, and frequently change their 
courses, intertwining ^ith one another in the lower parts of their 
courses in the most unexpected way. They also add to the general 
uncertainty of the crops, for if they deposit alluvial silt, excel- 
lent tabi crops are raised, but if sand, the laud becoiines sterile. 

In th&nas Arambagh and EhanSkul, covering an area ot 261 
square miles, these conditions add considerably to the difficulties 
of administration, direct postal communication withHooghly bohig 
often interrupted in the raios. The general effect, however, is 

B 2 
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ihttt the land level is being dowlj nuedi and in time the greater 
part nrfll piobablj be ndaed ao high as to be above ocdinazy 

In the tiaet bounded by the Hooghly and the D^modar the 
riven are restraiLed by embanhinenti^ and, the level of the 
eountiy being oomewhat higher, the crops are fairly secure against 
floods. This area can be broadly divided into two sections, the 
high riparian strips of land along the banks of the rivers and the 
saucer-shaped depressLons between them. The former are more or 
leas occupied bv village sites or high lands growing jute, autumn 
rice or vegetables, llie depressionB are turned into extensive rice 
flelds, or, if still lower in level, form long marshes. These morriiy 
depressLons are especially numerous in the Serampore sub- 
division, being found between the Uooghly and the Soraawatl 
(i.s« the D&nkuni moish^, between the Smtiswati and the Kausikl, 
between the Kauaiki and Kdna Damodar, and between the KSuA 
D&modar and the main channel of the Damodar, Another pecu- 
lority is that most of the smaller streams have more or less silted 
up and have no visible outfall— a fact which accounts for the 
fluency with which the name kdnd (one-eyed; is applied to them. 
Such silting up is particularly noticeable in the Hooghly subdivi- 
sion above the Kank Nadi. Numerous £»mall channels drain this 
tract during the rains, but they are so much silted up, that there is 
no current after the cessation of the monsoon. The stream is then 
represented by a succession of stagnant pools in the deeper parts of 
its bed, while the land, being undroined except by percolation, 
becomes water-logged. Th&nos Folbfi, Dhanidkhali and PanduA, 
furnish num ions instances of this feature of the river system. 

The seen on the upper reaches of the Hooghly hos a quiet, 
if somewhat monotonous, beauty, its bank being lined with ghdUf 
urohards, white-washed Souses and temples, interspersed with 
dumps of bamboos, palms and other trees. In the lower reaches, 
however, each bend of the river seems to open up a fresh 
vista of modem mills, and the impression of commercial and 
industrial activity which these convey is oonfirmed by the 
river-borne traffic of steamers and launches, barges moving slowly 
along, large boats, of a model oeniuries old, with flimsy sails 
outqtre^, and anoU skiffs (pdmis) going from bank to bank. 
Above l^benl the quieter tillage life {dominates— ^men bathing, 
wemen going up and dc^wn the bank with water-jam, bocte 
meoireAidongside or idying on the river. The bank itaeU ia lined 
wiili palms, bamboos and mango trees; while the cAan are ooyered 
^endid dE vsgetoblea,^ tobacco or mustard. In the. 
Inieiior, the same aoei^e ia reproduce on a sm a fle r aoale on afi the 
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larger waterways. Away from the riyerside eyexj yilla^ is 
sniroanded by groves of mangoes and bamboos, with featheiy 
palms and toll coconuts rising a^ve them. This belt of vegetation 
is ringed round by fields of jute or autumn rice; and in the 
lower levels are wide stretches of green winter rice spreading down 
to the edges of muddy reed-covered marshes. Occasionally during 
the rainy season, after very heavy rain, the marsh water rises to the 
level of the villages, sometimes even overflowing into them*, and 
the whole countryside is converted into a sheet of water, oommuni- 
oation being kept up by boats or by means of paths over the 
embankments and the boundaries of the fields. 

In the uplands of Goghat thanathe scenery changes. The land 
becomes undulating and is less liable to floods. The luxuriaut 
groves and thick uudergroiiv'th give place to scrub-jungle and 
clumps of larger trees ; the depressions ai*e fewer, and the fields of 
winter rice less common ; the streams have sandy beds and a rapid 
course ; the villages ore fewer and more sparsely populated. As 
one proceeds further west, the scenery grows more picturesque, and 
furnishes a contrast to the somewhat monotonous seeneiy of the 
plain which occupies the remainder of the district. 

The district is mainly the product of its rivers, and is still 
watered, drained and partially changed by them. Hence for a 
correct knowledge of its physiography, os well os of its economio 
and sanitary conditions, a description of the river system is of no 
little importance. Under this term are included, first, the large 
rivers, secondly, the smaller streams, and lastly, the village chan- 
nels. The large rivers are four in number, viz., the Hooghly, 
forming the eastern boundary, the D&modar separating the Seram- 
poie subdivision from the Ar&mbSgh thftna, the Dw&rakeswar 
forming the dividing line between the latter, and the GoghSt 
th&na, and its continuation, the Bupnar&yan, forming the south- 
western boundary for many miles. The smaller streams, ana 
rule, flow from north to south and are either the offshoots or tribu- 
taries of the big rivers. They are fairly numerous, and form the 
main drainage channels of the district. Among them may be 
mentioned the Behula, the Eftn& Nadf, the Kunti Nadi (also 
called the Magr& £h&l or K&n& Nadi), the Saraswotl, the Xaurikf, 
the Kantnl wi^ the Gopilnagar,tLe^& with the JulkS, theEftnA 
Dimodftr, the UadAriA, thq BedA orSankibh^gA, theSIundea* 
wail, the EAnA BwArakeswar, iLe SAnkrA, the Jhumjhumi, the 
Axnodai and the TAr« jnli* Lastly* there are the village channels 
^milling the village low landsi whidi in the xaius usually j oi n the 
laigar stesams or discharge their waters into one or other of thsmi 
hiAiie olteaio liltednp as4o l»ve TO After 
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the raiDS their water is lost mainly by percolation, all that is 
left being stagnant pools in the deeper portions of the river 
beds. 

The western bank of the Hooghly is high and, where not 
oooupied by houses, is covered by thick vegetation, except where 
ehar% have been thrown up. The Dfimodar is embanked 
all along its eastern bank and is low-lying on the opposite side. 
The Dw&rakeswar is bounded on the west by the uplands and 
southwards from Bali Diw&nganj by embankments, with the 
result that floods are confined to the river bed and the low-lying 
Arftmbagh and Khanftkul thanas. In the western port of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions the narrow silted-up channels 
are unable to cany off with sufficient rapidity the volume of water 
which pours into them in times of heavy rain. They consequently 
overflow, causing considerable damoge to the crops in th&n&s 
Eiistanagar and Ghanditalft in the Serampore subdivision, and 
lower down in th&na Jagatballabhpur and the eastern part of 
th&n& Amta in the Howrah district. 

Mghly. The Hooghly river, or, as it should be more correctly described, 
the Bhftgirathi branch of the Ganges, has three distinct sections, 
the upper section from the point of bifurcation to its confluence 
with the Jalangl at Nadift, the central section from Nadi& to its 
confluence with the Bupnar&yan at Hooghly Point, and the lower 
section from Hooghly Point to the sea. The central section is a 
little more than 120 miles long, of which 50 miles lie along the 
eastern boundaiy of Hooghly district. The river first touches the 
district opposite S&ntipur, below which it turns to the south-east past 
Guptip&rft, fifdigarh, Jiret and Sukhs&gar (in the Nadia district), 
forming several large chan as it swings from one side to the other. 
From Sukhs&gar it runs^south-west to Tribeni and then nearly 
south up to Hooghly town and Ghinsura, after which it follows a 
southerly course, winding alternately from west to east, until 
M&hesh is touched. The river then flows nearly south up to the 
outfall of the Bally Ehal, which is part of the southern boundary 
of Hooghly. The channel narrows from srmth to north, being in 
the winter months about three-quarters of a mile wide opposite 
XJttarp&ra, half that width at Hooghly and Bansberia, and a little 
less than half of it at Guptip9r&. In the rains, when the chars and 
islands ue submerged, it becomes more than a mile wide and as 
much as a mile and half at Uttarpftrft. In the summer the river 
shrinks much in breadth, and the height of water falls considerably. 
It is navigable by large boats and river steamers throughout 
the year; but in the hot weather navigation is precarious for 
liver steamers in the northern reaches, as the depth of water f«lln 
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to G feet, and the channel, winding rapidlj from east to weit 
through the chart and idands, is very tortuous. 

The mean level of the water is affected not only by floods, but 
also by tides and bores. Daring the frediet months, .July to 
September, such a volume of water is brought down that no tide is 
felt, and the ourrent is known as ek^tand or one-sided. In the dry 
season the upward tidal stream and the tidal rise and fall are felt 
distinctly throughout this portion of its course. The high water of 
the spring tides comes up to Chinsura between three and four in 
the afternoon. Its velocity, which at Calcutta is 18 miles an hour, 
diminishes as it advances northwards. The difference between 
low and high water is 7 to 8 feet at Chinsura, the differenoe 
between ne^ip and spring tides being 3 to 4 feet. Farther up, the 
rise becomes smaller and smaller. Bores occur in the hot months 
(March to May) at perigee springs, with more or less violencet 
according as tidal conditions are favourable or not and the southerly 
breezes are strong or feeble. The bore diminishes in force in its 
passage up from Calcutta, and at its highest may be 2 feet high at 
Chinsura. 

The banka are generally eloping and doaely cultivated. Sandy 
chart have been formed on both sides of the river, a.p., at Gupti- 
piirA, Bal&garh, Jiret, Bandel, Bhadreswar, BaidyabAti and 
Mahesh. These chart are generally uncultivated, being covered 
with grass, and often impede navigation in the hot weather 
months. There are also several islands in the bed of the river 
above BansberiA, a.pr., at Tribeni, NayAsarai,' between Jiret and 
BalAgorh, and opposite ChAgda and GuptipArA. Fine rabi crops are 
grown on them, and vegetables, espedally patch and water melons, 
ore cultivated for export (o the Calcutta market. Some of theae 
idands must have been formed long ago to judge from the old trees 
and villages on them. 

The following streams join the river Hooghly from the weac, 
vis., (1) the BeholA, (2) EAuA Nadi, (3) Kunti Nad! or MagrA 
KhAl, (4) BaidyabAti Ehal, (5) Serampore EhAl, and (6) Bally 
EhAl. The Saraswati branches off from it below Tnbeiff and 
rejoins it lower down at SAnkrAil in the Howrah district. 

These are now small streams and add little to the body of .water in 
the Hooghly. 

The next large river is the DAmodar, which in some respects is DSnoiUr. 
even more important than the Hooghly. It enters the district 
from the north between the villages of ShAhpur and HaUbpar, 
and flows south, winding alternately from west to east and 
separating the ArAmbflgh subdivision from the zest of the district. 

From above BAjbalhat it iams the boundaiy between this district 
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and Howrah, and then paases southward through the latter 
district. IndudiDg 8 miles along the boundary, the total length 
of the river in Hooghly is about 28 miles. 

In the upper portion of its course the Damodar has a rapid 
flow and brings down vast quantities of silt from the Ghota 
Nfigpur plateau. It leaves the Hazaribagh district at a height of 
only 582 feet above sea-level, and it has a length of over 250 
miles from this point till its confluence with tlie Hooghly. In its 
lower reaches, therefore, it assumes a deltaic character, throwing 
off distributaries instead of receiving affluents. Fonnorly its flood 
volume, passing along these branches, os well as down its main 
channel, overspread a large part of Hooghly and Howrah ; but 
most of them have now more or less silted up, while the Damodar 
itself is restrained on the east sid^ by a high embankment. 
The result is that its ravages have in recent years been confined to 
a limited tract on the west, but their effects in this tract have been 
intensifled. After very heavy rainfall, moreover, it often threo- 
tens to overtop or breach the embankment, and causes no 
little anxiety. Not only is it justly dreaded for its destructive 
floods, but it is also notorious for the frequency with which it 
changes its course. The changes will be described later in this 
chapter- 

The bed of me Damodar is sandy and averages half-a-mile in 
width. It is fordfl^le^ at many places in the hot and cold seasons, 
and is then not navigable by boats. In the rains it is nowhere 
fordable, and a few country boats go down stream with cargoes of 
rice. Since the formation of a broach in the western bank at 
Beguft in the Burdwan district, a large quantity of its water has 
been diverted to the Mundeswori through a new khal known os the 
Berift Eh§l,so that the main channel has shrunk perceptibly in 
ske and volume. In this portion of its course the river is too for 
off from the sea to be affected by tides or bores. No islands have 
been formed in its bed ; but several sandy grass-covered chars have 
been thrown up on either bank, some of which are under culti- 
vation. The banks are well-defined, and vary from 10 to 15 feet 
in height. Cultivation often extends up to their margin, but on 
the west, .as fur the Besift Khal, the land is largely covered with 
sand or otherwise rendered uncultivable for a width of about 2 
miles. ’When silt is deposited and the water can be easily 
drained off, rich rahi crops are raised. 

Dwira^ The third large river, the Dw&rakeswar, enters the district 

^”**^^'* between the villages dL Mandalgh&ti and Mahiftri and forms its 
nocth-westem boundary for 7 miles, separating the Gogh&t thtoa 
first bom the Bishnnpur subdivision of B&nknxfi and next bom 
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the headquarters subdiyision of Burdwan. After flowing for 
14 miles through the distriot, it divides into two branches a 
mile below B9li Diwanganj. The western branch, oalled the Jhum- 
jhumi, after a course of 3 miles, entei's tlie Gh&tal subdivison of 
Midnapore and falls into the Silai; while a minor distributaiy, 
turning east, reunites with the Saukra, some few miles above 
Bandar. The eastern branch, the Sinkra, flows south-east 
through the Ar^lmbagli and Khanakiil tliunas, is next joined by 
a distributary of the Jhumjhumi, and lower doAMi, at Bandar, 
unites with the Silai to form the Rupnarayan 

The bed of the Dwarakeswar, as well as of its branches, is 
sandy, and vaiies from half a mile to a quarter of a mile in width. 

It is navigable only in the rains, when large country boats pass 
up and down to the Rilpnarayan. Dining the remainder of 
the year it is fcjrdable at most places ; and iu the hot weather ‘ 
a bamboo foot-bridge is thrown across it at Arambagh town. 

The river is not embanked in the norihorn part ; but the banks 
are fairly high, varying from d to lo feel. From Bali on 
the west and from Miibarakpur on the east there are embankments 
for some seven miles ; while two more ombankraents extend 
from the point at which it. bifurcates, joining one another a 
little above Chapsa. The eastern embankment from Mubarak pur 
has been breached in several places \ud gives little protection 
to the villages on that aide. Several sandy chan have been 
thrown up on either bank, which, as a rule, are uncultivated 
except uear Arambagh town. 

The Rupnarayan is foimed by the junction of the Silai with RQp- 
the branches of the Dwarakeswar near Bandar. It runs south- "‘**‘®.'*®* 
east tor 8 miles, forming the clistrict boundary, and is joined at 
the extreme south-east, opjiosite Ranichak, by the Kfin& DwArak- 
eswar. The junction is not sliown in the suiwey map. The tide 
runs up as far os Bandar ; and the river is navigable throughout 
by boats of three to four tons burden and by small inland steamers. 

Among the smaller streams several may be mentioned. The Qangan 
Gangon or Behiila rises iu the Burdwan district, touches this 3 ' 
distriot below Baddipur (^iu the Kalna subdivision), and then 
divides into two branches, both called Behula. The northern 
branch after a circuitous course falls into the Hooghly near 
Somr&. The southern branch cuts across the district auj^ falls into 
the Magra Kh§d half* a mile west of Nayasaroi. This stream has a 
muddy bed and is probably a remnant of one of the old courses of 
the Damodar. 

The Eunti Nadi branches off from the D&modar just below Knntl or 
Salim&b&d in the Bu^wSn district, and flows south-east to 
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Bandipar and then east to Gopftlnagar. Then, onrioiulj 
enough, it turns north-east, muning nearly parallel to the 
Saiaswati, till it falls into the Hooghly at Nay&sar&i after 
describing a complete semicircle. The upper part is known 
as the Ean§ Nadi, and is flushed annuity from the Eden 
Canal ; the central part is known as the Cunti Nadi ; and the 
lower reach for a few miles as the Magr& Eh&l. It has some flow 
of water all the year round, and large country boats go up 
from NayasarSi to Bajhst, a distance of 8 miles. In old 
days this stream apparently formed a main channel of the 
D&modar for some time. It is joined near Ukli in its north-east- 
ward journey by the Ohift, wldoh is fed from the north by the 
Eantd and Oopalnagar streams, and from the south by the 
Julka, all three draining thSna DhaniSkhali. The stream has 
altc^ether a length of 50 miles, of which 44 miles are in the 
Hooghly district. 

fiarMwat! Saraswati branches out from the Hooghly below Tribeni. 

It flows at flrst south-east for a mile and a half, and then runs 
south, parallel to and within three miles of the main riyer. Behind 
Chandemagore it curves to the south-west up to the village of 
Burai, west of Serampore town, and then goes south east till it 
enters Howrah district, rejoining the Hooghly above Sankr&il 
Below Tribeni the river is only 10 or 12 feet wide and a foot 
deep in the hot weather, but in the rains its width increases to a 
quaker of a mile and its depth to about 10 feet. Half a century 
ago it was a dead river, represented merely by a chain of pools ; 
but water was let into it in connection with the Eden Canal 
scheme, by a cut from the K&n4 Nadi near Gopaloagar ,* and it is 
now even in the summer a running, though tiny, stream. Though 
much silted up, its banks are fairly high (10 to 15 feet) and are 
still densely populated, specially in the south, where there are 
several large villages, such as Burai, BftkB&, Jan&i, Ohanditalft 
and E&lipnr. 

Bali Khal. Below Tribeni several creeks fall into the Hooghly after drain- 
ing the interior. The southernmost of them is the B&li (Bally) 
Ehsl, which forms the southern boundary of the district for several 
miles. It drains the Dankuni marsh, and is now used as the 
outfall of the Dankuni drainage channel. In its lower reaches 
it is navigable throughout the year by boats of fair sise, and is 
not fordable. Both the bed and banks are dayey, and furnish 
ezdlent material for the manufacture of bricks. 

Kina western part of the Hooghly and Serampore subdiviBionB 

Bimodar. {g drained by several streams, apparently old ofhhoota of the D&- 
modar. One of these, the Ktni Damodar, was apparently 
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onoe a luge ohanneL It bianohed off from the D&modu a few 
milea below Salimabftd in the BordwAn distriot, but its mouth is 
now more or less silted up. It is flushed yeuly, however, from 
the Eden Canal. Flowing south, it is joined soutbeast of Krista- 
nagu by the Kausiki, the reclamation of which has recently been 
taken up by Government with the help of private coiilributious. 

The combined stream then passes into the Howrah distriot past 
Jagatballabhpur, and falls into the Hooghly at Sijberia, a mile 
above UluberiA. In this portion of its course the stream, which is 
known as the KalsapA or Eansoua Khal, has been converted into 
the outfall of the Haj&pur Drainage Channel. 

The MadSria Khal rises north of Ghampadanga and passiiig 
into the Howrah district falls into the Damodar above Anita 
town. In its course through Hooghly it is called the BanSbandA. 
Becently, its overflow having caused much damage to crops near 
Amtfi, the embankment along it has been raised and strength- 
ened. Originally this stream appears to have debouched from 
the Damodar, but its intake has been closed by the embankment 
along its western bank. 

Between the D&modu and the Dw&rakeswu lie the BesiA Beiii. 
Khal, tbo Mundeswari, and the KAna Dwarakeswar or Dhalkisor. 

The BesiA Khal has been scoured out by the DAmodu pouring 
through the breach at BeguA in the Burdwan district. It flows 
south through Arambagh thana, neuly puallel to and within two 
miles of the main DAmodar and falls into the Mundeswari above 
HarinkholA. It is not shown on the survey map, but its des- 
tructive floods spread from the Mundeswari on the west to the 
DAmodar on the east. 

The Mundeswari rises in the Burdwan district, and flows Mmuiei- 
south-east till joined by the BesiA KhAl above Harinkhola, where 
it crosses the old Benues Bond. It then flows southwards and 
falls into the Kana Dwarakeswar at HayAtpur. At its junction 
with the BesiA Khal it is, in the cold weather, 20 yards wide 
and between 2 to 3 feet deep ; while at Hayatpur it attains 
a widtii of 60 yards with a depth of 4 to 6 feet. It is fordable 
above Hayatpur after the rains, but small canoes ply up to 
HariokholA throughout the yeu. 

The KAuA Dwarakeswu or Dhalkishor branches off from the Kini 
main Dwarakeswu at Gh&ndur, 2 miles above ArAmbAgh town, 
and then flows south-east until it joins the Mundeswui*at Hay&t- 
pur. The combined stream, under the name of the K&nA Nadi, 
turns south-west up to Kh&n&kul, and then south, falling into the 
BCpnArAyan opposite B&nichak. It has almost silted up at its 
intakei and where it is crossed by the old Benares Boad, is neuly 
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dry during the winter months. Below Baaantapur it increases 
in size, and, where crossed by the Mayapur-Khanakul Boad, is a 
sluggish swampy stream some 20 I’eet broad and 2 feet deep. At 
Hayatpur, before its junoiion with the Mundeswari, it is about 
20 yards broad ; but at Sikandarpiir, 3 miles further down, it is 
some GO yards wide wiih a depth of 5 or C feet in the cold 
weather. Below Khanakul it is not fordable, and large boats can 
go up to that pliioe from the Rfipnarayan in the rains and early 
winter ; while smaller boats ply above Hayatpur throughout the 
year. The southerly portion of its course from Khanakul to 
lliinichak ’s not shewn on (he survey map. 

AmodHr The Amodar is a small stream which, coming from the 
juK Khrii Baiikura district, (lows south-east, tlirough Goghfit thsna, past 
Bhitargarh or Gaili Matidaran, and is joined by the Tar&juli 
Khal at tlie district boundary. The combined stream passes 
through the Ghatal suMi vision and falls into the Jhumjhumi 
branch of the Dwarakesw'ar river. The Amodar is not shewn in 
any old map, but it is mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bengali poem Chaudi as liaving been crossed by the author in his 
journey from lus homo in Burdwan to the Midnapore district. 

The Tarajuli Khal also rises in the Bankura district, and skirt- 
ing tlie south-western boundary of the Ilooghly distiict, joins the 
Amodai’ G miles below Hajipur. Botli these streams Wo tho 
usual charactoristii's of hill streams, viz., a quick current, banks 
of hard soil and gravelly bods. E.\oept in the rains, they are 
fordable throughout the year. 

CHAvGEa Even during the foAV eejiiuries which records are available, 
in THE many great changes in the courses of the rivers 

couBSEa. in this riverain district. In the river Hooghly the north-eastern 
portion of its course hua been specially affected. Here several 
ehnn have formed, anil tho channel has shifted eastwards and 
became more and more toriuous. The map of Stavorinus (1769), 
for example, sliowed Guplipara to the east of the Ganges, whereas 
it now lies west of the main channel, the river, which apparent- 
ly once flowed just below tliis village, having receded a mile east- 
wards. One main cause of this diversion to the east was the 
shrinkage of tho Jalaugi or Khari, once a large river which 
discharged a large volume of water into the Hooghly and so 
kept its course fmrly well to the south. Now that the Jalangi 
has diminidiod in size and volume, the Hooghly tracking 
more and more to the east, and is encroaching steadily on the 
Nadi& side. Lower down, there have been some changes in the 
eharSj of which one may specially be noticed. In the seventies of 
last century on island was formed opposite Sindeswartala betow 
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the college at Chinsura. It grew in size, and trees also sprang 
up on it, bat it was swept away one night in the roioy season of 
1898. 

There is a geoerol impression that the central section of the 
Hooghly has grown shallower. Of its depth before large Euro- 
pean vessels began to go up it we have no record. The earliest 
mention of its depth by an European appeain to be that of Cesare 
Federici, who remarked (1580 A. B. : — “From thence Bator up- 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very 
shallowe and little water”; but, he adds -“In the port of Satogan 
every yeere lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small’*. 
Acoordiug to a Muhammadan account, the Portuguese in 1632 
had a largo vessel with nearly two thousand peraons on board 
moored in the river off Hooghly town. Again, in a letter of 
the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, Madras, dated 3 1st 
December 1662, it is stated: — “We take notice that Captain 
Elliott hath left a wiileing with you that it is hazardleas to goe 
up for Hugely and that the Dutch have shipps of 600 tons that 
Tyde it up thither/’ Besides this, we know that in the latter half 
of the 1 7th century, ships, like the lalcon^ and large sloops, like 
the Arrmil and the GaiH/es, came up to i he English factory at the 
same place. Bowrey a Chart aud the Pilot Chart (1688 and 1703) 
shew 4 fathoms of water at Hooghly gradually increasing to 5i or 
6 fathoms opposite Baranagar. In March 1757, the three largest 
ships of the Company's navy, with 5') to 70 guns, sailed up to 
Chandoniagore, though on a liigk tide All these facts go to 
show that the depth of water has really been docrerising. This 
decrease may be paitly due to the silting up of tJie bed and 
partly to the diminished supply of water which it receives from 
its own intake and also from its tributaries, like the Jalaiigi and 
the D&modar. 

The chaiiges in the ^araswati are still more marked. The 
place where the three streams branc'h off (Tribeni, i.c., three- 
braided) is described in a Sanskrit poem, Parana dutam, as far 
back as the 12th century A. D. ; it is also mentioned, with a 
slight change of name, in Muhammadan insci-iptions and books 
of the 13th oe*.itury and later; and it is shown os a large stream 
in maps as late as that of Yalentiju (based on information 
gathered in 1660-70). It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it formed the main channel of the Hooghl/^ though country 
boats and small sloops undoubtedly used it for inland traffic, as 
on its banks lay, and still lie, populous villages. Apparently, it 
formerly received water from the Kana Nadi through a small 
branch taking off near TTkli, but it gradually silted up, until in 
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Bennell’a time (1779-81) it hud dwindled down to a small stream, 
and, except for a few miles, had become a dead liyer unnavigaUe 
after the nuns. Lately, some water has been let in by a cut 
from the £&nft Nadi, but oot enough to permit the passage of 
cargo boats throughout its length. 

DSmodar. The changes in the course of the D&modar have been not 
only numerous, but also important in view of the effect they have 
had on the history not only of Hooghly district, but also of 
Howrah and Burdw&n. They can be only briefly touched upon 
here. Beginning from the north, one of its old branches was 

Binki the B&nkft, which now rises in th&na GalsI, flows past Burdw&n 
town, and falls in^o the Kh&ri, which in its turn joins the BhAgi- 
rathi 6 miles above Kaln&. Eennell's Atlas shows the Bank& as 
branching off from the Damodar. a little south-west of Burdw&n 
town and falling into the Eb&ri, and then into the Bhagirathi 
above K&ln&asat present; while, after the junction with the 
Kh&ri, a branch (evidently the present Behul& I) went south- 
wards, debouching lower down above BalSgarh. In Valenti jn’s 
map {circa 1670) a large stream branched off from the Damodar 
some distance below Burdwftn and above ‘‘Silimath’’ (Salim&badj, 
and going north-east fell into the Bh&girathi above ^^Amboc’^ 
(Ambik& K&I 0 &]. Judging from the position of its outfall, this 
was most probably the old course of the B&nk&. 

The most important of the old channels by which the D&mo- 

NsjiMrii doT fouod its Way into the Hooghly were at Nay&sar&i, 3 miles 

OnncbM. Tribeni, Here traces of at least three channels can still 

be found. The northernmost and shortest channel seems to 
have passed north of the old village of Kulingr&m and then 
south-east to Nay&sar&i, south of Boinchi. Pandua and Khanyan. 
The middle channel, which was probably next in point of time, 
flowed south of the old fort at Kulingr&m, then south-east to the 
north of Dw&rbasini and Mah&nAd, up to Magr&ganj, and then 
north-east to Nay&sor&L The high embankment extending for 
8 miles from Triben! to Mah&n&d on the west was apparently 
raised to protect the adjoining country against its incursions. 
Between it and the first channel there is still a long line of 
marshes, called after it the Khany&n marshes, while traces of 
their beds are found in the K&sai near Pandu& (the first channel), 
and in the Kantul and Ked&rmati near Dwftrbflsini. One of 
these two chanpels, probably the second, is shown in the map of 
De Barros (1563-i613), and also in that of Blaev (1650), as a 
large stream flowing first south-east and then due east to the 
Bh&gixathi, south of Ghaumft and north of S&tgaon. The name 
Okaam& still sorvives in that of jparyana OhanmuhA (four-mouthed), 
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the OhamuhA of Sarh&i' Snlaun&o&bftd in Todar Mai s xent-roU. 

The second channel is also perhaps the same as that shown iti 
Oastaldi’s map of Asia (daM A. D. 1561, but based on older 
materials) as flowing south-east and falling into the Ganges above 
S&tg&on. 

Gradually, the most easterly branch of the D&modar shifted 
still further south and assumed the tortuous course now known as BrMich, 
the KAiiA Nadi probably after an intermediate diversion along 
the present bed of the GhiA. In Valenti jn*B map the 
outfall of a stream is indicated above Tribeni, but as its whole 
course is not shown, it cannot be stated definitely whether it 
represents the mouth of the second or third channel. In Benneirs 
Atlas, however, the third channel is distinctly entered under the 
name “ Old Dummodah ”, an epithet which i^ows that it had then 
ceased to be a main channel of the Damodar. The p]:oce8S of silt- 
ing up was accelerated by the course it was forced to take, its 
easterly flow being barred by the high banks of the Saraswati. 

Partly for the same reason, the other channels of the DSmodar 
assumed a southerly and in the lowest reaches south-easterly course. 

No southerly branch appears in Gastaldi’s map, probably owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the interior ; but De Burros, followed by 
Blaev, clearly shows a southerly branch , with two mouths and 
some large idands between Betcr and Pisacoly. The lower mouth 
is that of the present main channel opposite Falta Beach ; and 
the upper mouth is to be identified with that of the K&na KSna 
Damodar at Sijberift, a mile above Uluberia. In the g 
and accounts of the second half of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century, the lower course is named Baspus or Eosphuys 
and Mandolghat, the former being a Dutch and the latter an 
Indian name.. The other is shown os a larger aud broader river 
with small islands at its mouth and is called Jan Perdo or John 
Perdo a river for great ships,” according to the chart of 1701), 
the Dauei Bud fid of the palm-leaf chronicles of the J agannath temple 
of Purl. It would appear, therefore, that the Kana Damodar 
formed the main southerly channel up to the beginning of the 18th 
century ; its size and importance are still marked by the long 
marshes on both sides and by the populous villages crowded on its 
banks. In Bennell's time it hod oeased to be a large stream, and 
its upper oourse was not even continued up to its source at SolimA- 
bad. 

The present channel of the DAmodar can be traced to the Pretent 
second half of the 16tk oentury in De Barros’ map, in which it 
is shown as one of the main ohannels. It could not, however, 
have discharged the whole or even the greater part of the 
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water brought down hy the Dftmodar, as its oapooity dimi- 
nishes by more than half from the bend at SeUlpur to Amt& 
and by one-eighth from a point 16 miles west of Burdwftn 
to Arota. The surplus flood-water partly spilt over the oountxy 
and was pai*tly discharged through other channels, such as the 
B&nk&, Kana Nadi, KSnS D&modar and Maddri& Khal on the 
left side, and the Mundeswar! and Kana Dwarakeswar on the right 
side. Giiuliially, us the eastern branches silted up at their mouths, 
this became the main cliannel, but it spilt for several miles on 
either bank aud probably widened and deepened its bed below 
Amta. About .05 yearn ago, the left aide was completely closed to 
spill by a high continuous embankment, while the right side was 
cleared by the removal of 20 miles of old embankments. After 
this, the river overflowed the western tract annually for a distance 
of several miles, till 2d years ago, when a great flood burst through 
the right bank at Begua and scoured out a long channel, flowing 
parallel to tiie main stream at a distance of about 2 miles and 
finally swelling the volume conveyed by the Mundeswari. The 
combined stream, after joining the Kana Dwarakeswar, instead of 
coming easl ward into tlie Damodar Khal, has forced its way south- 
wards aud now falls into the llilpnarayan opposite Ranichak. The 
main channel has shrank pen-eptibly ; while the combined stream 
runs wider and deeper, carrying a large influx of water into the 
E.ijpnar§yan in the flood season. 

Tlio Madaria or llftnabanda Khal is shown in Reiii! ell’s Atlas 
(1776). It now rejoins tho Damodar ahove Amta, but in Ronnell’s 
time it did so several miles lower down near Bagnfin. Traces of 
this old course still survive in a number of (/a/iuh or long deep 
pools in its bed, and also in (he present Banspali Khal on the oast 
of tha Damodar, 

On tho west one finds in Renneirs Atlas only one largo branch, 
viz., that dehouehiug from opposite Rajballiat, w'hich throw off an 
offshoot tow ards the Kana Dwarakeswar, ami after being joineil by 
the Kilna lower down, fell into the Damodar above Amta. This 
is now known os the Damodar Khal and its offshoot as (he Guja 
Khal, but the Kana Dwarakeswar no longer falls into it. 

Tho Muudesw'ari is an old stream, which, according to his bio- 
graphy, w'as crossed by Chaitanya about lOli) A.D., aud by Kavi- 
kaukan, the author of the poem Chamli^ towards the end of the 
16th centuryt The river is called in these works tho Mantreswar 
and the Mudai. In Vulenlijn’s map the combined stream of the 
Mundeswari and K§na Dwarakeswar is shown as a large river issu- 
ing from the Damodar above Silimath iSolimabad) and falling 
into the Patraghata river (the modem Bupnarayan). In 
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Bennell's Athw the Mondeswari falk into the E&n&^ but its upper 
vX>ui8e is not shown. In the embankment map of 1854 and the 
present survey map it is entered under the name Moondasutee’* 
with two tributaries on the east, viz., theDansalft or ^^Bansain” 
and the Sankaii or “ Shankeebhanga.** The stream, after receiving 
tliese two tributaries above Chonderbhan, ran south and was joined 
by the Gtuja or GtogS Kh&l; then turning south-west, it fell into 
the Eana Dw^rokeswar above Ghingria village. In the embank* 
ment map of 1859, prepared after the removal of the embank- 
meats on the right side of the river, a change is notiooable. Four 
tribataries ore shown, viz., begiuring from the east, the Baohurda 
Khal, the Singer Khal, aud two unnamed streams. The first two 
joined the last two above Panlohari, and the river thus fonned 
fell into the Miiudoawari above Malaiiohi, which in its turn shifted 
its course a mile further west, falling os before into the Kftn& 
above Cliingria. Since the fomation of the Begii& breach, a 
large part of the DSmodar water Jias been passing through the 
Besia Khfil, which may bo the easiornmost of its old channels. 

The Besia Khal falls into the Mundeswari a little above llarin- 
khoU, and the united river then takes a short cut, and joins the 
Kanft Dwarakoswar at llyatpur below (he old semaphore tower. 

The influx of water from the Damodar has increased the size of 
the Mundeswari, and incidentally mode its bed clayey instead of 
sandy. 

Lasdy, the iJwarakeswar itself 1ms undergone several important Kani 
changes. It is shown in Valentijn’s map (cifca 1670j as flowing *^’^*'^*** 
oast of Sjanabath (Jahanabad) and Canna Coel (Khanakul), and 
os faUing into the Patroghata river (Bupnarayau). This coarse 
is evidently that of the Kana bwarakeswar or Dholkishor, which 
after its junction with the Mundeswari flows post Khanaknl. The 
present course appears in Whitchurch s map (1776) with ‘ Jehana- 
bad ’ on the east, and ^ Dewangung ’ and ' Gosepour ’ on its west. 

If * Gosepour ’ is oon-ectly placed, the Sanki-a branch was then the 
main channel flowing further east. In Bennell’s Atlas, however, 
the old £&n& alone is shown oa falling into the Damodar Eh&l. the 
present coarse being indicated only as a small channel near 
B&jgarh. In both the survey map ond the embankment map 
of 1854 the present course is entered, together with thebifurcacion 
of the river into the Jhnmjhumi and the Sankf& Ion er down ; 
while the old K&nS is made to join the Mundeswari above Chingria 
and then, running south-east, fall into the Damodar Khal. With 
the removal of the right embankmeuts, all this changed, the first 
map prepared (in 1859) after the removal showing a new creek 
nuukiiig 80 Qth«west from OhingxU to tho BGpnMyan. On the 
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opening of the great breach at Begaft> the MandeswaiT) now mnoh 
swollen in volume, joined the KSn& at Hay&tpur several miles above 
Ohingria ; and at present their united waters run southwards into 
the BOpn&rayan It may be added that the mouth by which it 
debouches at Chfindur is much silted up, and that the Eani, 
receiving no water from the parent stream, except in the flood 
season, is a sluggish and diallow waterway until joined by the 
Mundeswori. 

As regards the present DwSraheswar, its old course seems to 
have been along the Sankra branch, according to Whitchurch ; 
the Jhumjhumi apparently branched out subsequently, to fall 
into the main channel, and later on into the Silai after a tortuous 
course. All these features are shown in the embankment map of 
1854 ; and a later embankment map also shews the Sankra ns 
the main channel. At present both the channels seem to be of 
equal importance. 

The oscillations of the Bamodar and its connected streams 
estabHah one important fact, viz., that the streams have a general 
tendency to shift from south-east to south, and then to south-west. 
Another fact brought out clearly during the enquiries about the 
D&modor embankments was that the present main channel is too 
narrow for its flood discharge and that, consequently, spilling over 
the banks cannot be avoided. The maximum flood discharge of 
this river, which drains a catchment basin of 7,200 miles west of 
Burdwftn, would be about 600,000 cubic feet per second ; while 
the capacity of the channel at the BeUlpur bend is only 163,681 
cubic feet, at Santospux (18 miles lower down) 102,954 feet, at 
Serampore <23 miles from Selalpur) 95,237 feet, and at Amta (43i 
miles below SeMpur) 76,915 feet only. Hence the maiateoonoe 
of complete lines of embankmebts on both sides, on their existing 
sites, was found impossible during heavy floods. 

There are no lakes in the district, but a number of iaige 
catchment bosina are found in which water accumulates during the 
rains, farming long meres and marshes. Towards the close of the 
rains the lower lands are converted into swamps suitable for the 
cultivation of winter rice ; and the lowest lands lying between the 
raised banks of rivers become jhih or extensive swamps. These 
jhih are partly /trained by rivulets, but generally contain water 
in the dry months. The largest number of marshes is found in 
th&bas PanduA and FolbA in the Hooghly subdivision, in thanas 
Oh&ndltala and Krishnagar in the Serampore subdivisionf and in 
th&na EhAnAkul .in the Arftmbagh sabdivision. Several marshes 
axe of considerable size, r.^., the KhanyBn marriL between the 
did silted-up channels of the DAmodar in thAna PandaA|the 
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mtamh between the Cthii and the Eiini Na^. the DSnkuni inaiah 
between the 'Hooghly and the Saraewatl, which is now drained by 
the Dsnknni drainage channel, and the marsh between the 
D&modar THial and the KftnS DwArikeawar in thana Khanab^ 

The leeda grown on their banks are sold for matting { and their 
water is need to some ertent for irrigating crops of sugarcane and 
spring rice. 

With the exception of the Qoghat thana, the entire district is tlwiioeT. 
alluvial in formation. In the river beds sands and sandy chart are 
rommon, the sand being brought down from the uplands during 
floods and deposited wherever the stream is obstructed. The 
country inland b<»s also been built up by silt deposits, the eastern 
part by deposits from the Hooghly, the western part of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions by deposits' from the 
Damodar, and thanss Arambagh and Khanakul by the combined 
deposits of the Damodar the Muudeswari and the Dwarakeswar. 

The depth of the deposits may be realized from the fact that in a 
boring made at Chandernagore subangular gravel of quarts and 
felspar were met with at a depth of about 160 feet*. The sur&oe 
presents the genersl appearance of cup“shaped depressions between 
hi gh river ; but slight differences are observable in the smI. 

The silt deposits of the Hooghly and the Saraswati are dayey, 

T ftf.hnr stiff, not easily permeated by water, and hence hard to 
plough; while the silt of the Dimodar is loamy, is easily 
percolated, and is, therefore, more friable. The trad further west 
consists of loamy alluvium with a subsoil of tenacious clay and 
ghutiug, 10 to 30 feet thick, beneath which ore found green sand 
or other alluvial deposits The greater part of the GoghSt thftn.a 
is rooky, consisting of the low laterite fringe of the BankurS 
uplands or of alluvium mixed with laterite debris. The only 
minerals extracted ore laterite and knnkar in thina Gogh&t 
and flne sand in the Ktoi Nadi at Magra. Limestone is said to 
be found along the border of the Midnaporo district. 

There are no forests in the district, but patches of scrub* BoTsirr. 
jungle occur in thana Goghat, where plants characteristic of diy 
uplands make their appearance, such as species of GiiuUna, 
Weitdkmdia, Slipa, Fmgui and Evolvuiut, which are not found, or 
occur only as planted species, in the rice plain. The vegetation is, 
on the whole, however, somewhat sparse, lacking both the laig^ 
trees of the uplands and the luxuriant undergrowth of the lowlands 
The rest of the Ar&mb&gh subdivision is too much out up by 
rivers and creeks to permit of extensive cultivation, and has the 

• B. D. Oldban, Xaimal qf iht Qtok^ qf /*(«• (1888), p. 484, 
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usoal aquatic plants and marsh weeds oommon to allaylal lands. 
The tract between the Damodar and the Hooghly oontaiiiB the 
plants generally found in Lower Bengal, both cultivated and 
wild. First, there are reeds, sedges and aquatic plants in the 
marshes and swampy rice fields ; next, weeds, shrubs and smaller 
plants in the fields and commons a little higher up; lastly, 
surrounding the village itself, a belt of bamboos, cocoanuts, palms, 
mangoes, figs, jack and other trees. The river banks, where 
not occupied by houses, ghats or roods, are lined with bamboos, 
figs, tamarisks and date-palms with thick undergro\v'th The 
chars^ being usually sandy, liave very few trees; but where 
covered with silt, grow excellent rali crops, and if slightly raised, 
rice crops Inland, the tanks and stagnant pools are covered 
with lotuses, lilies, gdnd^^ both large and small, and other aquatic 
varieties. Generally speaking, the most noticeable botanical 
feature of the district is the luxuriant growth of plant life 
natural to a soil of great natural fertility witli an abundant 
roinfolb 

Zooloot. The domestic animals of the district include cows, buffaloes, 
bullo(‘ks, ponies, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs fowls, ducks aud 
pigeons. Oxen are almost universally used agricultural work 
amMor draught. Goats, sheep, pigs, ducks and fowls are reared 
for food or for sale ; and in some of the towns a few geese,*, 

Aiiimuls. turkeys and guinea-fowls. Among wild ^mals, leopards ore 
fairly common in the north of the district fioni Tolagarh to 
Guptipdrft, and are also found elsewhere. Stavoriuus, writing 
about 1700-70, says that “tigers are very numerous in the woods, 
and often sally out into the inhabited places ; there are likewise a 
vast number of wild buffaloes in the woods.”* Both tigers and 
wild biitl'aloea have long since disappeared, the last occasion ou 
which a tiger is repoited to have been seen being in 1830 among 
the ruins of SatgSoa. Monkeys abound all over the district, 
especially the or //wgfw {SemuopithMUB EnUllus), Wild 
hogs are oommon in some parts, and do a good deal of damage to 
crops rn the Hooghly subdivisioD. Jackals are numerous, and 
other common mammals hn the musk-rot, oommon rat| mouse, 
small grey-striped squirrel," civet' cat, and mongoose Hares 
occur in some parts, especially round Dhaniayiali, but are nowhere 
common. Deer have long since been v.j.ierminated. Bpti^the 
ordinary small bat and the flying fox are fi'cquent. !l^e 
Gmigetio porpoise (called sAmk) is oommon in the Hooghly. 

* Accordiog to the India GauitSt four tigers were killed neer Cbiuinrt io 
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tWm its fledb is eziraciod an oil, sapposed to have mudi efiScaoj 
in cases of rheomaiiBin. 

In the cold weather aoipe, many kinds of teal and dncki and Birds, 
other water-fowl abound in the numerous and, swimps. 
Waders of many kinds are common, besides poddy birds, sand- 
pipers, egrets, green-shanks, etc., while vultures get a plentiful 
living along the banks of the Hooghly. Several kinds of kites and 
haw]& may be seen. Ihe common crow and 'many birds of fine 
plumage are" also fairly frequent, jays, kingfishers of several 
varieties, wood-peckers, fly-catchers, etc. Partridges ore not 
found. 

.Both kinds of crocodile are found in the river llooghly, viz., the Beptili 
(fhari&l or long-nosed crocodile, and the snub-nosed crocodile, 
known os kumhhir; but neither is common The iguana or guisAmp 
occurs, and also some smaller lizards. A small 'harmless 
gross snake and the dhdiniH are common ; while the cobra and 
the hirait are frequently seen 

Insects of all kinds, butterflies, moths, bees, ants, beetles, etc., 
abound. Locusts have not been known to do much damage in 
the district; but a flight was seen to pass over Hooghly in 
1901.* 

Many kinds of fish are caught in the the rivers, marshes, Flih, 
fields and tanks ; and the fisheries are of considerable 
value. Sharks also are not uncommon in the Hooghly, and 
occasionally seize children bathing. The following are the 
principal species caught for consumption. (1} Estuarine fish 
such as bheiki (Latei calearifer\ hihd or Indian shad {Clupea 
Ilisha)^ pdrse {Mwjil Pornin)^ khayrd (Clupea fimhriUa) and pha%d 
(Raconda rusHeVidna). These come up the rivers for breeding 
purposes and are caught in large numbers. Mango-fish or tap%i 
(PohjfiefHUA priradixem) ore caught in the Hooghly river opposite 
the towns of Hocghly and Chinsura. (2; Of fresh-water fish 
found in rivers and tanks, the most valued are various members 
of the Indian carp family, such as rut (Labeo ro/iitfi), kdild (Catla 
hmhmani)^ miryel (Cirrhima mrigala) kdlbdns {Labeo calha$u) 
and hdtd {Labeo bdid). Other species largely caught and sold 
are chital {Nolopterui ekilal), t>aralpunli {Barbue earand^y khehe 
{TrkhogaUer faeciatus and T. chuna)^ pdh'^d {Gallichorm pabda) 
and teugrd {Maerones tenor d), (3; In the rice fields, ,and in the 

jhiit and roadside drains, smaller fish are caught, such as thdndd 
(AmabaBBts nama^ A. ramgn, A. baculis)^ wnunih (Aspidopana 

* The above accoiuit of the Vamia of the dietrict has been contributed bj the 
Civil Surgeon, Ltt-Col. D. O. Ohnrfocd, 1.11. s. 
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Mcrar)^ pmti [Barham putni)y etc. They form valuable aooesBoxlea 
to the soauty diet of the poorer classes. (4) Several fresh Water 
fish thriviug iu muddy stagnant water ore highly prized, 
n^gtir {Clarius mdgur), koi^ (Anabas scattdetis)^ Htngi {Saceobranehus 
fossilis)^ sol (Ophiocephalm striatus)^ and Idtd {Ophiocephalus puneia^ 
ins). The first three are prescribed for invalids and oonvolesoents. 
(5) The rivera also abound in cmstocea, especially shrimps, prawns 
and crabs, which are largely consumed. Oysters have not been 
found within the district, but other mollusces are not wanting. 
They are not used for food, but the shells are burnt for the 
manufacture of lime. 

The climate of the district, on the whole, differs but little 
from that of Calcutta, being hot and moist. 'J’ho weather is 
pleasantly cool, however, in the cold season, which lasts from 
November to February, the mean temperature falling to 05"'' F. 
iu January, \^dtji a diurnal variation of 20® to 25^"’. During this 
seaaou the provoiliug winds are from the north and north-west, the 
mean pressure rising from 20’95 to ^30*05 in December and 
January and falling to 30*0 in February. Much dew is preci- 
pitated in the first two months, and humidity is reduced to 
60 per cent, of saturation and the a^picous pressure to 'loO in 
February. Clouds almost entirely disappear, and the rainfall is 
scanty, usually not ozceeding an inch. After the first week of 
November cyclones from the sea also cease ; but storms ooca- 
aionally spring up from inland. 

The hot season begins in March, and continues till the first 
week of June. The wind blows from the sea, veering from south- 
west to south ; and the mean pressure falls slowly from 29*90 to 
29*60. As the season advances, the weather grows hotter and 
hotter, tempered, however, in the afternoon by a fairly cool 
sea-breeze, I be temperature rises fi^om 80° in March to 106° in 
the first week of June, and both day and night grow almost equally 
hot, the mean diurnal variation falling to about 15° in May. 
Humidity and oqneons vapour pressure increase, though slowly, the 
mean* humidity rising from between 60 and 70 per cent, in March 
to between 70 and 80 per cent, in May, and the mean aqueous 
pressure from *650 in March to *850 in May The number of 
doudy days increases, and rainfall rises to over 5 inches in May. 
Hailstorms occur in March and April, and a few land stormaiii 
March. Sea storms first begin to be frequent in May with some 
severe cyclones. '1 owards the end of May and the beginning of 
June, the sea breeze often &i]s, making the days sultry and the 
nights oppresfiivei this being the prelude to the buxst of the oouth- 
w^ monsoon. 
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The rainy aeaaon begins irith the arrival of the south* Riiny 
west monsoo n, g euerally in the second week of June, and"®^”* 
lasts till TJotgber. The wind blows steadily fit)!)! the sea, 
veering from South to south-east ; and the mean wind pressure 
falls from 29* CQ to 29*45 in Jul y, rising . agaiJB L^o 
Sep^naber. The air beoomeflAQmewhat cooler with the abundant 
rainfall, temperature falling from 105® in June to 75® to 80® in 
September; but the diurna l variation is smiJl, being japt more 
tfeftSJlO'?.. Humi dity is neoemribr bkh^^ 
ofjgturrttLQU. Jn Jn^ an d Al^ ^^st jLJ^nd aqug)u a vapour pressure 
i s higher than at any other time fn the yei^l^ing -950 to IDOO 
in July and -950 "Tn “ £te other months. Cloudy days are 
relatively numerous^and the rainJaU heavy, the largest moirEBy 
fall, VIZ., ovtr 12 inches,. Jjeing recorded in July and August. 
CycTdiies aud stoFnas form in the north-west corner of the Bay in 
tK^ast HireTinorlTIis (July to September). Though not so hot, the 
weather is trying and sultry from the middle of August to Jthe 
nuddlG.Qf . September, tliis period being vulgarly known as “| Pach^ 
lih&ha'\ V., the sodden month of Bh&dra. 

The south-west monsoon returns seaward between October and 
the first week of November. The direction of the wind changes 
to north, and the moan pressure, though very variable, rises to 
29;90, The mean toinperaiuro falls slowly to 75^ ; l,he days aro 
fairly hot, but the nights become cooler, the diurnal variation being 
15°. Humidity is reduced, but very slowly, to 75 per cent, and 
the aqueous pressure to *800. Dows become heavier and more 
frequent at night, clouds decrease, and the monthly rainfall 
becomes less than 5 inches. During the retreat of the monsoon, 
storms and cyclones are frequent, some of the severest cyclones 
occurring in the lost week of October and the first week of 
November. ^ 

The dimate pt thaua Goghai differs somewhat from that I 
sketched above and 18^01016 like thatuf Bfinkiir&. It isdriw 
and somewhat col der, les B._r^ also b^g_.receiyed^ inT^ cold 
mo irtlgn n TKe, s ummer it is hotter with less of th e sea-breezet 
and with a rainfall. In the monsoi^n Beaa(m minf)^ is 
rather heavlOT, but owing tpjhe more*^nndulating nature of the 
ocmtry is more easily drained off. 

The rainfall of the Hooghly district is ordinarily ample, BtiofAU. 
averaging nearly 69 inches per annum. Its fluctuations are, 
however, considerable, vailing from 42*8 inches in 1896-96 to 727 
indies in 1900-01. The minimum recorded is a little over 39 
inehes in 1873 and 1874 ; and the maxima are over 76 inohes in 
1871 and over 72 ino^ in 1883 and 1688. The heaviest 
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montlily falls were in SeptemW 1900 (3r97 inohea), and Auguat 
1885 (36*83 inohea) ; while the heaviest fail on a single day (9 70 
inches/ was leoorded on 3lBt September 1900. 

The following table shows the average rainfall at the three 
recording stations for the cold season, the , hot season and the 
monsoon season, respectively : — 


Station. 

Years 

recorded. 

November 

to 

February. 

March 

to 

May. 

JuLe 

to 

October. 

Annual 

average. 

Hooghly ... 

37-40 ! 

243 

9*89 

45*71 

58*03 

Serampore... 

29-30 

2*44 

8*52 

48*22 

59*18 

AT&mbagh .. 

29-30 

195 

8*15 

48*76 

58*86 

1 1 

1 Average 

2*27 

8*85 

47*56 

68*69 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTOKY. 

From the configuration of the district, a low-lying tract, traversed 
by numerous rivers with a series of marshes between them, it period. 
may be presumed that its earliest inhabitants were tribes of 
fishermen and boatmen. This supposition is confirmed by the 
predominance, down to the present day, of fishing castes like the 
Kaibarttos and the B&gdis. The former, indeed, can bo traced to 
very early times, their name being found in the 3/ann Samhita 
and the two great Sanskrit epics, the Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrnta^ 
and also in the colloquial form of Kevafa in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
V. The Bagdis seem to have been an aboriginal tribe of West 
Bengal, whose origin is indicated not only by their non-Saus- 
kritic name and their peculiar features, but also by certain 
customs to which they still adhere and by their low position 
in the Hindu social scale. The Koibarttas predominate in the 
south, the Bfigdis in the north and west ; while the Sodgops are 
fylan found in strength in the western tracts, where they may have 
migrated after the B9gdis. 

At the dawn of history this part of the country was probably Eabi t 
included in the territory held by the Suhmas, a tribe mentioned 
in juxtaposition with the Angas, Yangas and Pundras in the 
Mahdhhdratn and also in the Mahdhhd^hya^ a grammar dating back 
to the second century B. G. In the epic the Suhmas ore said to 
have been bom of the queen of Bali by the blind Br&hman sage 
Dirghatomas, while according to the Aydrdnga^iuUa^ one of the 
oldest Jaina scriptures, Subba^bhUkmi, or Suhma-land, was a part, 
apparently the eastern port, of Lddha (Sanskrit B&dha). These 
rrferenoes, fragmentary though they are, afford some grounds for 
the belief that the land had been colonised by Aryans, inoluding 
Brfthmaiis and other high castes, long before the birth of Christ.* 

There can be no doubt that in the third century B. G. the 
territory of the Suhmas was included in the vast emigre of Asoka 

* For detoilod rofeionoei to Snhua and BldhS, sot JC. M. ChakiBvorti, w 
ih§ 0/ Old h K S. B., 1806^ jip. S84-287. 
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which extended over the whole of Bengal as far as the mouths of 
the Ganges and up to Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk). They 
may indeed have been subdued before this by Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta, or even earlier by the Nandas, for in 326 B, 0. 
Alexander wtis informed of the power of the Gangaridse and 
Prasii, whose king had under him a force of 20,000 horse, 200,000 
foot> 2,000 cliariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, The capital of 
the Prasii was at Patoliputni (Patna) in Magadha; and the 
Gangarid® occupied all the country about the mouths of the 
Ganges. They are mentioned by Virgil in the third Georgic, and 
Ptolemy describos their capital, Gange, as an important seat of 
commerce on the Ganges, According to some, the site of this 
capital was at Satgaon, though the tlicory does not appear very 
plausible. However (his may be. the tract included in the present 
district must have shared in the oivilization of the Mauryan 
empire, though no remains of that time have siuTived. The road 
to Xaliiiga probably passed then, as later, through thana Gogh&t 
or a little to the west of it ; and it is most likely that a number 
of Brahmans and other high castes migrated here from up- 
country. and that a few Buddhists and Nigranihos (Jainas) also 
settled in the land. 

Several centuries later this tract became absorbed with the rest 
of Bengal in the Gupta empire, omng to a successful campaign 
by Samudragupta in the fourth century. The record of this con- 
quest is contained in an inscription on the Iron Pillar of Delhi, 
which asserts that “when warring in the Yanga country, he 
confronted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him.”* 
A century later wo find the ISiihmas distinctly mentioned in 
Kali Dasa's poem ltaghuvanHa [cina 480-4J)U A.D.), wliich. in 
describing the conquests of liaghu, says that “from him, the 
rooter- out of the unbent, the Sohmus saved their lives by follow- 
ing a cune-like course, os against a river torrent”.t This 
reference to canes bending before the stream is quite appro- 
priate to such a tract of reed-bordered marshes and rivers os 
Hooghly and the adjoining distriots, 

Lateb On the disruption of the Gupta empire the Suhmas apparently 
mmD independent, the Da%akumdrachat Ua, or story of the ten 

princes, stating that the Suhma kingdom extended so far south 
that it included Damalipti and the sea-coast. $ In the beginning 
..of the seventh century, it appears to have been conquered by the 
powerful king of Bengal, Sasanka of Karnasuvarua (Gaur) ; and 

* Smith's Sarljf RUtory Indutt (1908) p. 276. 

t Baghnvama, IV, 95. 
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a few yean later, in the second quarter of that oentniy, it became 
a part of the great empire of Sil&ditya HarshaTardhana. The 
name Sohma, however, was apparently unknown to j;be Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang (Hinen Tsiang), who, in describing his 
travels in the middle of the seventh century, mentions only two 
kingdoms in south-west Bengal, viz., Kamasuvarna and T&mralip- 
ti. It appears, however, occasionally in later Sanskpt works, the 
latest reference being in the Pavanadatam^ a work of the 12th cen- 
tury, which mentions Vijayapori (probably Nadia) as its capital.* 

The name EadhS now superseded Suhma as a common design- 
ation for Western Bengal. Esdh&, we know, was subdivided into 
a northern and southern tract, each probably with a separate ruler, 
and Hooghly would naturally fall within l^uth Eadha. Accord- 
ing to three Tamil inscriptions, the great Chola emperor, E&jendra- 
chola Deva, is sai^ to have conquered South Eadha with its king 
Eanasura in 1021-23 A.D.,t but this alleged conquest cannot have 
been more than an inroad, as no fraoes of Chola domination have 
been found, and South Eidha is mentioned as a kingdom 
in the Prabodha-dtandrodayam^ an allegorical drama composed 
at the end of 11th century. 

In the 12th century Chodaganga of the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty followed up his conquest of Orissa by invading South- 
West Bengal. According to inscriptionB, he defeated the king of 
Mand&r,$ the Sanskrit form of MandSran in tbana Ooghat, and 
apparently annexed his country, which included Tamluk. The 
northern and eastern part of the district, however, passed into the 
hands of the Sena kings of Bengal, for the l^avanadiUam distinctly 
puts Suhma, with the sacred Tribeui; under BaU&la SenaJ The 
D&modar, therefore, must have then formed the south-western 
boundary of the Sena kingdom. 

The country remained nnder Hindu role for some timog^^^ 
longer, escaping the raid made on Nadia by Muhammad-i- Mdhav 
Bakhtyir Khilji in 1199 A.D. By 698 H. (1298 AJ).),J^f 
however, the northern part of the district had passed into the 
handsof thelfnhammadanoonqueroxB; for 2Uar EhSn’s mosqne 
at Tribenl bears that date, and ^ Madrasa is dated a few years 
later. Tzibeid, and afterwards S&tgtoi (Sanskrit Saptagrfim) 
was the head-quarters of the local M uhamm a da n governors ; and 
the importaiice of the latter place was reoqgnused by its being 

• If. M. ClMkiftTwti, J. A. & B., 1905, ppw 45. 68. 

t Bamik Judiam TmefifUmtf, 1, ^ 96; II. 10(M>7 ; VyMi« Arch, iar, Mtf, 
for 1906^. pwo. TO, p. 17. 

{ll.lt. ChpkrATtrti. J. A. & B*. 1901. p. 110. 

I H. IL Oholrsfttti. J. A. 8. B., 190^ 4i^ 66. 
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made a mint-town : the eadiest exutwg coin minted at S&i^adn 
is dated 729 H . (1329 A.D.).* Its importance may also be 
gathered from the fact that when in 1338 A.D. Fakhr-ud-din 
Mub&rak Shah rebelled and kUled Kadr Khan, the Governor of 
Lakhnauti, one of hia first steps, after sacking that town and 
plandering the treasury, was to secure possessLon of S&tgfton as 
well as of Suuargaon. t Local legend asserts that about this time a 
Muhammadan warrior saint, named Shah Safi-ud-din, overcame 
the Hindus under the chiefs of Pandu& and Mah&n&d, tnd in 
1340 erected a at Panduft to commemorate his victory. 

There is nothing improbable in the date ascribed to the mindr, 
but the legend has not been corroborated by any authentic account, 
and is at variance with the fact that the Muhammadans had been 
in possession of the country os far south as Tribeni before 1298 A.D. 
In any case, however, their away did not yet extend beyond th© 
Damodar ; for according to the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri, the* Ganga kingdom was bounded on the north 
by the river Dane! Budha (the Jan Perdo of Europeans), an old 
form of the name Damodar. The aubdi virion of Aramb&gh and 
the port of the Sorampore subdivision lying south of the E&nft 
Damodar were, therefore, included in Orissa. 

In the time of the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah Tughlak 
(1324-51;, Muhammadan Bengal was divided into three sub- 
provinces with head-quarters at Lakhnanti, Satg&on and Sunftr- 
gAon, SAtgaon being placed under Lss-nd-din Yahya Azam-ul- 
Mulk. Subsequently, when the SultAns of Bengal had acquired 
independence, the three sub-provinces were reunited under Sikandar 
ShAh, the second of the Une (1358-1390); but SAtgAon con- 
tinued to be the seat of a loc^ Governor and a mint-town.$ 
It is not known whether it aolmowledged the rule of the Hindu 
usurper, BAjA Kanaaa/Ms Ganedi (1409-1415), but it certainly was 
a part of the kingdom of his son and saocessor Jadu a/ias JalA^rud- 
din Muhammad ShAh (1415-1430). Mahmud ShAh I, who over- 
threw Kansa’s grandson, continued to be in poeseaslon of SAtgAon, 
and according to two inscriptions of Us reign, his son. Prince 

* ik9 eoint in ikn Imiimm Mmamm, 1907, Nebon Wriakt, Vol. II 

page 58, Ko. 8St^; LUi qfeoim in ikt L mh o tn Jfnf, Roger, p. 89, No. 8. For a 
■liver coin of 780 II., minted-at Sitgion, nm ThonoiT CkrnnieUt of iho JPnihan 
KingOt p. 214, and InHan Muoomm CMIqfWo, pu 58^ Not. 826. 

.f llliot, 111, 248. 

$ For thrOB nlver eolne of Sikandar Skah minted at flitgion, lee Cniaioffmo oftko 
Indian Mmeum Coint (Bengal), Sir Jamee Bomdillaii, voL II, p. 156, Noe. 56 to 58 
§ Two iilver eoini of bif minted at SitgSon ore deeeribed bj Sir Jam-e , Bonrdll- 
Ion in the Caialogna gf lAe Jndtmn Mntamm CWna (Bengal), vol. II, p. 160-8» 
Noa. 99 and 100* 
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Borbak Sliah, was its Governor in 1456, while Tarbijrat KhAn 
biiilt a mosque there in 1457. 

The extent of the Satgaon governorship varied oooordiug to 
vigour of the Governors, but generally speaking the D&modar 
fonned the boundary until the time of Husain Sh§h (1493-1520), 
when its limits were extended beyond that river. According 
to the biogniphiea of Chaitanya, the Yavana rule spread westwards 
up to the Mundeswari river, and southwards up to Fiohhalda 
on the llupnarayan, and they speak of the destruction of 
temples and of the dread created by the Yavana king, which put 
a stop to travel in the western part of Hooghly. We also know 
that one of Husain’s generals, Ismail Ghazi, seized the fort at 
Maudaran, where there is still a tomb ascribed to him; so that 
almost the whole of the district was included in Husain Qh&h's 
kingdom. 

During the weak rule of Husain 8hah*8 descendants, 
extent of Muhammadan territory was gradually reduced, until 
the lost king Mahmud Shah III was overthrown by Sher Shah 
in 1536. That vigorous monarch subdivided Bengal into several 
sub-provinces, each with a separate governor and all under the 
(jontrol of Kazi Fozilet. This system was, however, abolished by 
Slier Shah’s son Islam ShAh, on whose death in 1552 Shams-ud-diu 
Muhammad Shah GhAzl, the Nawab of Bengal, became indepen- 
dent and occupied SatgAon.'^ Troubled times followed. Bengal 
was seized by the Afghan Governor of Bihar, SulaimAn Karar&ni ; 
while JTelingA Mukunda Harichaedan, the last independent 
Hindu king of Orissa, conquered South-Western Bengal up to 
Tribeni. Ultimately, in 1567-68, Sulaiman’s army attacked the 
king of Orissa while at Tribeni, and forced him to retreat to Fort 
Kotsoma, probably the modem Kotsimul on the west bank of 
the Damodor. SulaimAn’s son, Bayazid, and his general IllahA* 
bad £&lapah&r, then invaded Orissa through the hiUy country 
known by the generic name of Jh&rkhand. Internal revolt 
having broken out, the Orissa king hurriedly retired southwards 
and was killed while fighting the rebels. After this, Sulaimfin’s 
army overran Orissa and annexed it as far as the Ghilk& lake. 
The name of the conqueror still survives in the town of Solim&bAd 
on the Damodar and in Sarkdr SulaimAnAbftd ; but his chief 
daim to f ame is perhaps the skill and vigour with which he 
consolidated the Muhammadan power in the newly conquered 
territory. 

* For a ailver coin of Shami-nUio, dated 962 H. (1654 A. D.) and ninted at 
Si%SoD, §90 J. A. S. B., 1860, p. 84, pi. VI, Ko. 8. 
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The A^hftn rule collapsed, howeyer, in the hands of his son, 
the handsome but inefficient Baud Sh&h Having defied Akbar, 
he was forced to fly from Patna to Sfttg&on, and was next 
deoisively defeated at Mughalm&ri near Takroi in the Midnapore 
district, a battle which secured ‘ for the Mughals the sovereignty 
of Bengal. On the death of Akbar’s governor, Muniih Kh&n, 
D&ud again revolted, but was defeated, captured and executed 
at Agmahal, his head being sent to the Emperor (1576) 
The conquest Was still far from eifective, for the formidable 
rebellion of the military jAyV'darB soon broke out; and the 
Afgh&ns in Orissa took advantage of it to invade South-West 
Bengal. Their leader, Katlu Khan, defeated Mirza Najat Kh&n, 
^ the Governor of Satgaon, who fled to the Portuguese at Hooghly, 
and for four years Burdwan and Midnapore, with the - intervening 
subdivision of Arambagh, became the theatre of war between the 
Afg b&nfl and Mughals. Ultimately peace was concluded, leaving 
Katlu in possession of Orissa. 

In 1590, hostilities were resumed by Man Singh, the Governor 
of Bihar, who invaded Orissa, advancing through BurdwSn and 
halting at Jahan&bad till the rains were over Thence he sent a 
detachment southwards under his son Jagat Singh, who was 
defeated ; but Katlu having died, a peace was again patched up. 
Another war followed in 1592, when Mftn Singh, marching 
through Jahau&bad, routed the Afghans near Midnapore and 
annexed the whole of Orii^.* In 1600, during the temporary 
absence of MSn Singh at Ajmir, the Afgh&ns under UsmSn once 
more revolted and, having defeated the imperialists, occupied the 
whole of South-West Bengal. M&n Singh hurried back, defeated 
the Afghftns at Sherpur Atai in BirbhGm, and forced them to 
retire to Orisaa.t There was thus almost incessant warfare for a 
quarter of a century, and it is riot surprising that Akbar’s historian 
Abnl Fazl gave Bengal the name of bulghaHkhund^ meaning the 
*home of revolts.* 

The district of Hooghly did not escape the horrors of war, 
for the Ar&mbagh subdivision (with the adjoining parts of 
Bnrdw&a and Midnapore, through which the royal road passed) 
was frequently ravaged. A graphic description cf the anarchy 
and oppression prevailing has been left in the introduction 
to the poem Chandl by Kavikankan, who towards the end 
of the 16th century was forced by the exaotioiis of the tax 
ooUectors to migrate from his home in the Burdwiln district 


• Akbrn'iOM, Slllot, VI. 86 . SS-SO t BUiofe. V, 465. 

^ Elliot, VI, 96 1 Jlsi^4SlarsBlodlimsiiB,l.a4U 
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to Arad& in IGdnapore disfcriot, then under a Hindu chief 
Inland trade was at a standstill; the coinage was debased; the 
lands lay uno'iltivated, though taxes were still forced from the 
people ; revenue and rents were screwed up to a high figure and on 
non-payment both landlords and tenants wore forcibly seized, 
beaten and thrown into prison ; life and property were insecure. 

On Ihe other hand, the tract lying along the river Hooghly, being 
farthest from the high road to Orissa, escaped the ravages of the 
opposing factions, and was comparatively unmolested. Here trade, 
especially trade with European countries, flourished ; and it was 
daring the Afghan nile that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly 
i^d established the first European settlement . This subject will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. 

During the long and strong administration of Man Singh Tub 
(1590-1606) the Afghans were gradually brouglit under control, 
and the larger Hindu zaramdars reduced to submission. Peace — * 
being restored, Todar MaFs rent-roll — in itself only a compila- 
tion from older rent-rolls with slight changes —was enforced. The 
Hooghly district was now divided between three Sarkdrn, viz., 
Satgaon, Sulaimanabad and Manddran.* Satgaon town, although 
its importance was diminishing with the decline of its trade, still 
continued to be the seat of the local governor, hut was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly with its large 
Portuguese trade. The latter trade, however, received a fatal 
blow in 16'U, when the Emperor Shah Jahan gave orders for 
the destruction of the Portuguese settlement, the fort being 
captured and the survivors deported to Agra. From this time 
Hooghly became the royal port of !]^engal, and the Governor’s 
headquarters were removed there from Satgaon. 

For more than a century after this (i.i? ., until 1739) the district, 
with the rest of Bengal enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. 
Gultivatiou extended, and trade increased in spite of the exactions 
of the higher officials and the frequent interference of their 
suhoidina^. The inland tracts were opened out, and the price 
of food grains became at times extraordinarily cheap, rice being 
sold in the time of Nawab Shaista Khan at two annas per maund.t 
The sea-home trade also flourishedi for though the Portuguese 
commerce had fallen off, the English, French, Dutch, Danes, 
Flemish and Oermans all had settlements on the banks of the 
Hooghly. The general prosperity of the country may be gathered 
from Bernier’s account a word, Bengale abounds with every 


* Ain*i-Akh0H, Jsmtt, II, pp. 140-1* 
t Bible. Ind., trenilatioii, p. 228* 
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neoessarj of life ; and it is this abundance that has induced so many 
Portuguese, half-castes, and other Christians, driven from their 
different settlements by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile 
kingdom. The Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches 
and are permitted the free and unmolested exercise of their 
religion, assured me that Ogouli alone contains from eight to nine 
thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the kingdom their 
cumber exceeded five-and twenty thousand. On both banks of 
the Ganges, from Bajemahale to the sea, is an endless number 
of chancels, cut, in bygone ages, from that river with immense 
labour, for the conveyance of merchan^se and of the water itself, 
which is reputed by the Indians to bo superior to any in the world. 
These channels are Uned on both sides with towns and villages, 
thickly peopled with Gentiles ” Elsewhere, Bernier in describing 
his voyage from Pipli to Hooghly, remarked — “ My eyes seemed 
never sated with gazing on the delightful country through which 
we passed.” 

There is, however, a reverse side to the picture Bernier 
himself says that the Firinghi or Portuguese pirates of Chittagong 
** scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called galleasses, 
entered the numerous arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged 
the islands of Lower Beogole, and, often penetrating forty or 
fifty leagues up the country, surprised and carried away the 
entire population of villages on market days, and at times 
when the inhabitants were assembled for the celebration of a 
marriage, or soilLe other festival. The marauders made slaves of 
their unhappy captives, and burnt whatever could not be removed.” 
The account given by a Muhammadan historian, Shihftb-ud-din 
Talish, at the end of the 17th century, would seem to show that 
Hooghly could not have escaped the raids of the Magh and 
Firinglri pirates, for he mentions Hooghly, with Jessore and 
Bhushnft, as places plundered by them when they moved up the 
Ganges.* 

Except for such raids, the internal peace of the district was 
only twice disturbed. The first occasion was in 1686-89, when 
war broke out between the Britidi and the Mughals. There 
was some fighting in the town, but the British, after a temper^ 
success, abandoned their factory, and the rest of the campaign 
took place outside the district. Ten yean later a serions rebellion 
broke out. Subh& Singh, a zamfndfir of parganaa Chitw& imd 
Bftxd& in the Gh&tsl subdivision of the Midnapoie district, 
becoming with the government, joined hands with 


* Tha Ftrimgi PirmUa of OkUi^goog^ J.A.S.Bh 1907, p* 4a4« 
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RaliTni an Afg hftn chief of Oriflfia. Their levies marched 
through the ArftmbBgh subdivisioa to Bnrdw&n, slew the B&jfl, 
Krishna B&m, in battle, and seised his family and property. The 
rebels next took Hooghly and spread over West Bengal, capturing 
MurshidBbad, Gossimbazor, Bajmahsl and M&lda. 

The fall of Hooghly was due to the cowardice of NuruUali 
Khan, Faujddtr or military commandant of Hooghly, Jessore, 
Burdwftn and Midnapore, who, it is said, had long employed 
himself in commerce and amassing wealth, and possessed nothing 
of the military character but the name. When ordered by the 
Nawab to attack the rebels, he, after a long delay, gathered 
together some troops, marched from Jessore and crossed the river. 

On the approach of the Afghans, ho retreated, and, having shut 
himself up in the fort of Hooghly, implored assistance from the 
Dutch governor of Chinsura. The rebels, convinced by this 
pusillanimous conduct that they hod little to fear from the 
merchant soldier,” advanced boldly and lay siege to Hooghly. 

So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the Faujdar^ 
alarmed for his personal safety, fled across the river at night, and 
made his way to Jessore. The garrison, finding their comman- 
dant had fled, opened the gates, and the rebels got possession of 
the city without loss.* 

Shortly afterwards the rebels were driven from Hooghly to 
S&tgaou by the fire of two ships which the Dutch governor sent 
up ; but by March 1697, they held the whole country west of the 
Hooghly river, and were closely investing the fort at Tanna* 

Their successes somi came to an end. Subha Singh was stabbed to 
death by the dau^ter of Krishna Bam, when he sought to outrage 
her. The imperial army, hurriedly gathered . together under 
Zabardast Kh&n, son of the NawBb Ibrfihim Kh&n, defeated 
Bahfm KhBn at BhagwAngoU in May 1697, and pursued him io 
Burdwan. In the meantime, Ibr&him KhAn had been recalled 
and Prince Azim-us Sh&n appointed in his stead, upon which 
Zabardast KhAn retired to the Emperor’s camp in the Deccan. 

Bahfm Khftn, taking advantage of this respite, made fresh 
inoursiona into BuidwAn, Hooghly and NadiA. He next attached 
the prince’s comp in the outskirts of BurdwAn, but was killed in 
the battle which ensued. His followers were then hunted down, 
until the land was cleared of the AfghAn raiders, f 

This pmod witnessed several important administrative changes. Adhxvis- 
Threa settlements of land revenue took place, vis., (1) in the 

* 0. Stewart, Siitoty (1S47;. p. 207. 

t pp. SS1-48| Stewart, BivUr^ ^ Btngol (1847), pp. 
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second half of Prince Sh&h Shuj 's rule (1649* * * § 58), (2) in the 
time of Murshid Kali Eh&n {circa 1722), and (3) in Shuj&- 
nd-dln's time (ci ca 1728). The first* made no material change 
in Todar Mai’s reut roll, but radical reforms were introduced by 
Murshid Kuli Kh&n. He divided Bengal into 13 chaktdM 
instead of smkdry,^ the paryanai being retained, but in some 
cases subdivided. Under this oiiungemeut Hooghly district 
fell under two chokldi^ Hooghly or Satgiioii and Burdwftn. 
In the revised rent-roll of Shuja-iid-diu's time, the country was 
divided into khdisd lands consisting of (1) large and small zamin- 
d&ris and ntyar or customs, etc., and (2) the Jaytra of the Fat^ridra, 
Hooghly district was apparently divided between the large 
zumindari of Burdwfln, and the small zumiud&ris of Mandalghftt, 
Arsft and Muhammad AnJiipur, and was assessed to sayara of 
baks/i-handar, t h., port duos and ground renls.^ 

The Empeivu' Aurangzeb, always suspicious of his proconsuls, 
set up a dual govenmieut in Bengal by appointing a Diwan. 
The military and political administration was controlled by the 
Nawab Nazm\ ; but the revenue and financial administration was 
placed in the hands of the Diwan, wlio wa^ appointed directly by 
the Emperor, Both wore to be guiiled by rules and regulations 
laid down in the Da^iur-ul- t f^., a code of procedure perio- 
dically issued under the Emperor s order8.t TMs dual govern- 
ment wufl practically ttl)oli?iued in 1707, when the Diwan Murshid 
Kuli Khau secured the post of Deputy Nazim, and ceased a few 
years later when he became Nawab Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. 
Bihftr was added to Bengal in the time of Nawab Shujft-ud-din, 
who divided his satrapy into four divisions : - (1) West Bengal, 
(2) East Bengal, (,3) Bihar and (4) Orissa. The first division 
the Nawab kept under his direct charge ; and each of the other 
divisions he placed under a Deputy Nazira. J: 

Hooghly was under a Faujddr or Military Governor assisted by 
a Naib of the Diwftn, called the Comptroller of Customs, or the 
Deputy Governor, in the English Factory records. The followirg 
Fattjddra of Hooghly can be traced. Malik Beg was in charge 
from 1647 to 1667,8 but apparently not continuously, for in 1664 
we find one Muhammad Sharif, who was deputed to fortify 
Sangr&mgarh before the conquest of Chittagong by Shdista Kh4n,K 

* nI. Onmt't Analytia of the Finaneee of Bengal, Appondis to tho Fifth Report 
ffih* Mwt CommUiH, 1812, Madna, pp. 246-72. 

t JtfywM-t-Satdtin, pp. 247-48. 

X p. 808, Note 8. 

§ Thumna Bowrey, Cotiutrigi Baand thaJhayqf Rmpat, p. 188^ Not# 1. 

II The Farinfht Fira/gi of Chittayooy, J* A. 8. B., JuM 1807, p« 48'. 
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deflciibed as the late Faujddr of Hooghly. Malik K&siin, the 
son of Malik Beg, was twice Governor, viz., in lG()8-72, and again 
in 1674-81. He is referred to unfavourably in the English records 
for having interfered with their trade and exacted money from 
them.* He seems to have been succeeded by ** Suifede Mahmud, 
whom William Hedges, the English Agent, met at Dacca in 
November 1682. t Iho latier was probably replaced by Malik 
“ Burcoordar (Barkhwardar), who threatened to proceed against 
Hedges on a complaint mode by one Thomas Haggerston in 
November 1684,J and was subsequently deputed by the Naw&b 
to negotiate with Job Charnoc’k. The Fou/ffdr at the time of the 
first ‘ eruption' of the English in Hooghly town (October 1686), 
was Abdul Ghani;§ and in June 1704 one Mir Ibrahim was the 
Governor 11 In the middle vi 1708, Zia-ud-din Khftn (Zeaude 
Cttwa of the recoivls), was appointed Governor direct by the 
Emperor and took charge in May 1710.1T He was friendly to 
the English and other Europeans, but was on bad terms with 
Murahid Kuli l^an, who selected Mirza Wali Beg as Faujcfdr on 
lus own authority. I he two took up aims to support their 
claims, the struggle ending in the defeat of WaH Beg.** Even- 
tually, Zia-ud-diu retired in June 1713, on being traiisferrred to 
Coromandel txs Dlwan. 

In 1713, Mir Nusir became the Governor. In February 
1714 he received from the British the value of Es. 600 
in goods at prime cost, *“ it being a custom of many years* standing 
to give preseiita once a year to the persons in the Goverument at 
Hugly, a d those now there (though we gave them nothing last 
year) having been always friendly and obliging to us and ever 
worked so as to got the stops on our trade taken off A few 
months later we find him demandiirg the surrender of the family 
of a recalcitrant zamind&r, Sitaram, then hiding in Calcutta. 
The demand was promptly complied with by the English, but his 
present was reduced next year to Bs. 350. ft In the time of 
Murahid Kuli Khan, another Faujddr^ Ashan-Ullah Khftn, 
attacked the Baukibazar factory of the Ostend Company in 1723 
and captured itit Of this Governor a story is told that he a 

* ThomM Bowrey. Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, pp. 1S3, note 2, 185, 
note 1. 

t Diary of WillSam Hedge** Yole, f* p. 46. 

t Do., Yule, 1, 164. 

§ Yole* 11,64. 

I) JBarly AnmoU if ike BaglUk ia Bengal, Wilton* I, 252. 

«r DUto I. 889* 882. 

Miyae§h9*8aidiim, 262-4; Barly Ammmie, I, 841* II, 4^ etc.^ 281, etc.,— 878. 

ft Marly AnmdU, II. 110, 189* 160* 166* 166. 212. 

tt JBgdemoe-aaOUimt MtMSi Alenader Bomiltoa, A Mkm Aceouai gf ike 
MmH faiiee, 1797,11, p. 19. 
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favoaxite KoivniXl (the dtj police officer), who eotioed away the 
daughter of a Mughd. Ashan-UUah EhSu tried to aoreen him, 
but the Mughab complained to the Naw&b, Murehid Euli Eh&n, 
who had the Kotit&l stoned to death* Aahan-UUah Eh&n was 
transferred by order of the next Naw&b, Shaj&-ad-din, who con- 
ferred the post on an old friend Pir Ehan aliat Shuj& Euli Eh&n. 
The new Futtjddr^s rapacity brought him into collision with the 
English, Dutch and French, and is said to have ruined the port of 
Hooghly. On one occasion his confiscation of some Englidi 
goods led to the despatch of British troops from Galoutta.t 
ow Faujddr last named held office till 1740, when he took part 

Mughal in the battle of Oheriu, throwing in his lot with the Naw&b Sarfar&s 
Bvu, Eh&n, against the ambitious All Yardi Eh&n. The victory of the 
latter won for him the mastery of Bengal, and ushered in 25 years 
of war, during which the land had little peace. He followed 
up his victory by marching through ArAmb&gh and Midnapore to 
Orissa, where he defeated Murshid Euli Kh&n II, Governor of 
Orissa and SarfarSz Khftn*s brother-in-law, and then seized that 
province. Shortly afterwards Mir Habib, with the adherents 
of Muiddd Euli, revolted and imprisoned All Yard! Eh&n’s 
Gtovemor, whereupon the Naw&b again marched south and quelled 
the rebellion. While marching leisurely back, he was met and 
surrounded at Burdwan by a Mar&thft army under Bh&skar 
Pandit. He lost most of his baggage, artillery and tents, and 
his half-starved army had to cut their way through to E&twft. 
The Mar&th&s then spread over West Bengal, one body seizmg 
Hooghly. 

Mir Habib had for some time been negotiating with the mer- 
chants of Hooghly, and in particular with two named Mir Abul 
Hasan and Mir Abul Easim, who were on fanuliar terms with the 
Governor. These two merchants helped Mir Habib in the Bt.ratagem 
by which he took the town. Coming one night when the fort gates 
were dosed, they sent word that they had important news for the 
Governor. On this, the gates were opened and Mir' Habib with 
15 men got in and seized the Governor. They then sent word of 
their success to a Mair&th& general. Sib Bao, who was waiting 
dose to the town with a body of troops. Sib Bao at once marched 
on Hooghly, which quietly submitted, and was appdnted 
Governor of the town. This expedition having produW much 
money, which arose from contributions or from the revenues of the 
country or from the port duties of so celebrated a mart, the Mai&thi 
General commenced perpending all the consequences and all the 
value of his sojouming in Bengal, and he resolved to make E&twt 

• p. 184. 

t pp. 
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hiB headqaaxteis. ’From time Mir Habib became his Prime 
Minister ; and that transf uge, who was a veiy active man, used to 
transact business sometimes at E&tw& and sometimes Hooghlj.*” 

In October 1742 Bh&skar Pandit, who had begun to collect 
revenue from the zamindArs, was defeated at EAtwA hy Ali Yardi 
and driven out of Bengal. Next year BhAskar's master, Baghuji 
BhonslA of Nagpur, and Balaji Kao, the head of the MarAthas at 
Poona, advanc^ to Bengal with large armies, both of which 
mercilessly plundered the towns and villages of West Bengal. All 
Yardi bought off Balajf and then advanced with him against 
Baghuji, who fled before the combined force. In 1744 BhSskar 
Pandit returned. The Nawab invited him and his generals into 
his tent at MAnkara under the pretext of discuamng a treaty and 
had them murdered ; he then routed the disorganised ^MarAthi 
fotoea and drove them out of Bengal. 

No sooner was Ali Yardi Khan free from the menace of the 
MarathAs than he had to face a formidable revolt of his own 
AifghAn officers, who broke out, headed by his Commander-in- 
chief, MuataphA KhAn. The BhonslA chief also, enraged at the 
murder of his general, sent a fresh force under his son JAnoji, 
which conquered Orissa, and again ravaged West Bengal and 
South BihAr. After several years of guerilla warfare Ali Yardi 
KhAn, wearied by constant warfare and his extreme old age, 
made peace with the MarAthAs in 1751, ceding to them Orissa 
up to the banks of the SubanarekhA river and agreeing to pay 
12 lakhs of rupees as chauih for Bengal. From this time till 
his death in 1756 the land had a little breathing space ; but 
in the meantime the wars had caused immense destruction of life 
and property. A riiadow of the terror inspired by the Bargi%^ as 
the MarAthAs were called, still lingers, for the name is used by 
Bengali mothers to frighten their children to quietness. 

The successor of All Yardi KhAn, the hot-headed young 
SirAj-ud-daulA, declared war against the English, the quarrel 
ending in his capture of Fort William and the massaore of the 
Blabk Hole. In January 1757 Cdlonel Clive and Admiral 
Watson, having oome up from Madras with a considerable force 
and reoccupied Calcutta, sent an expedition against Hooghly, 
which sacked the town. After an indecisive battle they forced 
the NawAb to make a treaty, and next attacked and captured the 
Fren<di fcrt at Chaademagore. In June of the same year the 
batUe of Flassey made the BritUh supreme in Bengal. After 
thia the district had peace with the exception of one short 


• Tol. I, pp. 804.5. 
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interlude in 1739, when an English army under Forde met and 
defeated a Dutch force at Biderr^ near Chanderaagore. 

The secret treaty with MirJafor Khan, accepted by him on 
June drd, 1757, laid down in its twelfth clause that the Moois” 
should not fortify the river below Hooghly ;* and the actual 
cession of the district to the British was the result of the secret 
compact concluded by the Calcutta Council under the Governor, 
Mr.YanBittaTt,with Mir K&sim Ali Kh&n, son-in-law of Mir Jafar, 
by which they agreed to put him in executive charge of the 
Nizamat. Its fourth and fifth clauses stipulated that the Company 
should keep up a standing army for the defence of the govern- 
ment and the provinces, and that to keep up the said force the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong, and half the 
annual produce of lime at Sylhet, should be reded to the Company 
in perpetuity.t Though the treaty was signed on the 27th 
September 1759, the ceded lands did not become subject to the 
Company till a year later, viz , in September 17C0.t The Hooghl» 
district, which was then included in ChaklA Burdwan, thus passed 
finally into the hands of the British ; X though their di facto 
possession was not ratified de jure till August 1765, when the 
Emperor Shfth Alam made a perpetual grant of the diadni of 
Bengal, Bih&r and Orissa. The Nizamat, or rather the criminal 
branch, remained under the Nawab up to 1772, when Hastings 
transferred the central authority to Calcutta. 
rau}daf99 There is little record of the Faujddn of Hooghly during the 
last days of the rule of the Nawabs. When AB Vardi Kh&n 
seized the throne, he put his step-brother, Muhammad YSr Khftn, 
in charge of Hooghly port ; and it was his deputy, Mfr Muham- 
mad BezS, who was imprisoned by the Marath&s in 1742. The 
Maratha Governor Sib BSo, appointed in his place, did not stay 
long, for on the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit he retreated to Bishnu- 
pur in October of the same year.§ In February 1757 the well- 
known Nanda Kumar was Diwan and acted as Fauj'ddr of Hooghly. 
Mr. Watts, through Umichftnd, offered him Es. 10,000 to 
its. 12,000, on condition that he gave no assistance to the 
French — a condition fulfilled by him— and later on dangled 
before hini the prospect of being confirmed permanently as 


^ • 8. C. Hill, JBensal io 156S-67. Vol. IJ, p. 1S4. 

t Giom, Vejfoget, Volume II, p. 468. 

X Onint*i View of ike Sepenmee of Bengal, pp. 474r-478. Thh gleet on 
p. 4Sli e liet of tbe forgonae includod in Lord Clive'e fSgir, in wUcIi 
no port of, Hooghly district was included, ee snggteted in Toynbee’s Sketeh, p. 8(h 
I Jtifihiu, p. 842 end note 1, p. 847. 
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Fai^ddr^ Watts apparently could not cany out his promise, 
and at the critical time of Clive’s march to Plaasey, Sheikh Amin- 
Ullah was Gk)vemor of Uooghly. Clive threatened to desti'oy 
Hooghly, if he was opposed, on which Amin«Ullah tamely 
submitt^.t Muhammad Umar Beg Kh&n was Faujddr in 1759, 
and was directed by Mir Jafar to assist the English against the 
Dutoh.t Ten years later the Fnttjddr of Hooghly invested the 
Dutch fort at Chinsura, both by land and water, for non payment 
of custom duties. The blockade lasted ten days and was raised 
at the intervention of the English Government, on the request 
of the Dutch Council, which promised to pay the amount due.ti 
After 1760 there were a number of administrative changes, 
The Company at first confined 'themselves to the collection 
of revenue and left the criminal administration to the native 
government at Murshidab&d. The revenue collections were 
made by a Superinfendent, Mr. Johnstone, who was in charge 
of Hooghly as well as Burdwan, and then by Supervisors, 
of whom Mr. Yerelst was one in 1765.11 The Chhota Naw&b, 
Muhammad Beza Khan, was ^n charge of the Niz&mat, being 
represented at Hooghly by a Eiujd&r, In 1772, the Court of 
Directors notified their intention *‘to stand forth asDiwan;” 
and Warren Hastings then swept away the system of dual 
government. Bengal and Bihfir were divided into six siVds, each 
under a Collector, aided by a native officer called Diw&n, the 
Collector combining in himself the powers of Collector, Judge 
and Magistrate, and also having control over the poUce. Of the 
zilfis, Calcutta was one and Burdwan, including Hooghly, was 
another.lF This system having proved a failure, the administra- 
tion of civil justice was transferred in 1774 to Amih^ and the 
control of the police and criminal work ioFaujd(h% appointed 
at Murshidab&d by the Naib Nazim, Muhammad Reza Khan, 
who was placed in charge of the Court of Nizftmat Ad&lat. For 
this purpose Bengal was divided into fourteen districts, of which 
Hooghly was one. In 1780 the system was again changed. In 
each of the six divisions a separate civil court was set up under 
a European Judge, who in 1781 was vested with the powers of a 

• Hill, Bengal in 1756-67, II, 288, 294. 817, 886. Bniteed Mils him Ooveroor 
of Hooghly {EekoMfrem Old Cafonffo, p. 63), hot ho wm only IMwin. 

tHUUHon/tfl in 1766-57, If, 407-8. Ho wm appolntoS nbont lOth May 
1767} MO Sirij-nd-danla’o lettar to Clivo, II, 877:8. 

t Broomo*t Sitiorg of tho Boogoi p. 268. 

( I. T StavorinnM, Vogmgu io tie Boot Mios, Volnmo I, Chapter V, 
pp. 116-19. 

II J. Qiant, ritmt qf- ^ Booomnm ^fBwgod, P|w 474^ 479. 

T Wifik Bogori Hifiho Mci Commitfoo, 1811, pp. 4-6, 8*9. 
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Magistrate, while the establishment of Faujddrs and ihdndddtM 
was abolished.* KhAn Jah&n Khan was the last FaujdAr at 
Hooghly and is said to have been granted a pens'on of Bs. 250 
a month. t 

The Hooghly district lay mainly in the BurdwAn GoUeotorate ; 
but the riverain strip from Sfttg&on to UluberiA (besides a small 
tract round NaytsarSi^, with the Saraswati as the western 
limit, formed a separate Colleotorate under Hooghly, in combi* 
nation with Hijili and Tamluk in Midnapore and all the 
24-PaTganaa except the Bar&sat BabdiviBion»$ By a notification, 
dated the 29th March 1787, a new arrangement followed a 
reduction of establishment, and the river strip was added to 
Nadia.S Under Begulation XXXYl of 1795, zild Burdwan was 
divided into two parts, each under a separate officer, the northern 
division being called Burdwftn and the southern division Hooghly, 
to which the riverain atrip was added. The Hou’ble C. A. Bruce 
was the first Judge- Magistrate. 

In 1809 the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly was placed in 
charge of the three foreign towns of Chinsura, Ghandemagore and 
Serampore as Superintendent and Gommissioudr/’ and in 1820 
we find that the district included a large part of the present 
Midnapore extending down to the sea and comprising Hijili and 
Tamluk and also port of the 24-Paiganas with IHamond Harbour 
and Faltfi.p The Gollectorate of Hooghly was not separated 
from Burdwan until 1st May 1822, IF Mr. W. H. Belli being the 
first Collector. The judgeship was made a separate office in 1826, 
when Mr. D. G. Smyth became the first Judge. The earliest 
Magistrate’s name traced is that of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederi(d[ 
James Halliday, who held this post in 1829 and was subsequently 
the first Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal. In 1859, a few years 
after his appointment to that high office, the posts of the Magis- 
trate and the Collector were combined.** Under Government 
Order No. 268, dated the 27th February 1843, the Magisterial 
charge of Howrah became distinct from that of Hooghly. ft The 
subdivisions were first establiriied in 1845, one at Dw&rhAtft 
(Serampore) and the other at Khirpai (AxftmbSgh).tt 

* F^h Report of ike Select Committee 1812, pp. 4-6, 8-9. 

t S. C* Dey, HooghXp Poet Freeemt, pp, 68- 78, 

X BeDiieU*ii Atlas, Plates I. VII and IX (1778-79). 

§ Seleetioue from the Calemtto 0mf9tto», pp. Vol. I, 186-86 1 Tojalice*s 
Ofetek, p. 88. 

II J. C. Price, Notee on ike SiHorp ^MUnopore (1876). pp 28-S7. 

% Toynbee's Skeiek, pp. 89-88. 

•• Ctawford'e Koogilp MeHoml Qmoetteer^ Cb. XiV, pp. 618-4. 
tt Toynbee's Sketek, pp» 88-88. 
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The antiquarian remaina in the diatriot are few in number and Abchjio* 
not of any great age. No early Hindu lemainB have yet been 
diaoovered. Hcvv far this loaa ia due to the ravagea of the rivera, 
and how far to the iconodaatio zeal of the Muhammadana, cannot 
be determined, but old plaoea like PanduA, Nay&^arAi, Tribenf, 
Satg&on, Uandfiran and Kotaimul (a village on the border) must 
have contained templea and monaateries. Among recent remaina, Hindu 
not older, however, than 2 or 3 centariea, may be mentioned the 
‘Saiva tempha at XJttarp&rA, T&rakeawar, Tribenl and KhftnAkol, 
the Sakta temple of Hanaeawari at B&naberia, the temple of 
Vishnu at the same place (one of the oldest in Bengal dating back 
to 1679), and the Krishna templea at M&heah and Ballabhpui in 
Serampore, at OuptipArA, at BaxA on the Soraawati, and at Kiishpa- 
nagar on the KAuS DwArakeswor. These temples are mostly of 
the Bengal type of architecture, f.e., a cubical body with arched 
verandahs, above which rises a curvilinear roof, drawn down at the 
ends like a Bengali thatch of bamboo * The Hanseswar! temple 
at Banaberia ia an exception, being modelled after the Benares 
pattern; it was built, in fact, by masons from North India. 

It is a huge temple, cruciform in plan, six storeys in height 
with 13 cupolas, of which the central one ia the highest. 

Among other remains the series of gh6,U on the Hooghly river 
deserve mention. The oldest existing of them is probably that at 
Tribeui, which is attributed to the last Hindu kincr of Orissa 
(1560-68 A.D.) 

The oldest MusalmAu^remains— indeed the oldest authentic Mah«m. 
remains in the district— are found at Tribeni, PanduS and SAtgAon. 

Tlie ruins at Tribeni consist of ( 1 ) an d$tdnd with two enclosurea, one 
of basalt stone and the other of sandstone containing tombs said to 
be those of jAfar KhAn and his family ; (2) a mosque to the west 
of it with low basalt pillars supporting the arches and several 
domes above, built by JAfor KhAn in 1298 A.D. Both appear to 
have been built from materials obtained from old Hindu temples-t 
PanduA contains the tomb of the saint 8hafi-ud-din, opposite which 
is a tall mindr^ about 120 feet high, in five storeys, with a circular 
staircase inside; north-west of the mindr there is a large 
mosque of brick with long rows of doisters. The mindr seems to 
have been modelled after the celebrated Kutab Minftr of Delhi, 
and to have been used as a tower for calUng the faithful to prayer. 

SAtgAon has very few remains except some old tombs and a mosque 
of small bricks, of the later PathAn style, erected by Saiyad JuTnAK 
nd-din. These remains are attributed to the 14th century. There 

* Vor Boigali Urmplei, m II. If. Chakiavirtl, J. A. 8. 1900, pp. 141-162. 

t For aofqnot, Mf X. M. CliskruTsrti, J. A. 8. A, 1910, pp. 28-8a 
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aie alao traces of old Muhammadan forts at PandaSi Sitgton, 
Ho^hlj and Mandiran. 

HoogU/ is one of the very few distriots in Bengal containing 
Ohristian bniklinga of any age. The oldest are the Augnstinian 
Ghuroh at B&ndel (rebuilt in 1660) and the Armenian Church of 
St. John the Baptist in Gbinsura (completed in 1697). Other old 
churches are the Boman Catholic Chapel (1740) and the Dutch 
octagonal church at Chinaura (1744), the Boman Catholic Chapel 
at Seiampore (rebuilt after 1776), and the Danish Church at the 
same place which was completed in 1800. Among other old 
public buildings may be mentioned the Hooghly and Serampore 
Colleges, the barracks and Dutoh Governor’s house at Chinaura, 
and the ruins of the magnificent house of the French Governor at 
Ghiretti. 
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Early EiniopEAN settlements. 

The Portugueso were the finit European nation to establish settle- Karlf 
luonts in Bengal, but they were not the first Eupopeiin travellers 
ill the country. More than half a century before Vasco da Qama lers. 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and arrived at Calicut on the 
soutli- western coast of India (1498), an Italian nobleman, Nicolo 
Conti, had visited Bengal, where he saw the towns of Cernove and 
Marazia,* returning to Venice in 1444 after an absence of 25 
years. Another Italian, Ludovico Di Vartheina, also travelled 
in Bengal about 1505.t Both these pioneers have left descrip- 
tions of the country and its products. Nicolo Conti entered 
the mouth of the river Ganges, and sailing up it, came at the end 
of fifteen days to a largo city called Cernove {Cernvuew in text). 
“This river,” he said, “ is so large that, being in the middle of it 
you cannot sec laud on either side.” He asserts, indeed, that in 
some places it is 1 5 miles in width. “ On the banks of this river there 
grow reeds oxteremely high and of such surprising thickness, that 
one man alone cannot encompass them with his arms ; they make 
of these fishing boats, for which purpose one alone is sufiicient, and 
of the w'ood or bark, which is more than a palm’s breadth in 
thickness, skiffs adapted to the navigalion of the rivers The 
distance between the knots is about the height of a man. Croco- 
diles and various kinds of fishes unknown to us arc found in the 
river. On both banks of the stream there are most charming 
villas and plantations and gardens, wherein grow vast varieties 
of fruits, and, above all, those called JUufta, which are more sweet 
than honey, resembling figs, and also the nuts which we call the 
nuts of India.+ 

• Teit in Rainusio, Dflh Navigatio%i et 1663, VcnetiUj/VoL II, trasi* 

latioo by J. W. Jonei. 

t Teit in Ksmusio, Vol, II, tranilstion by J. W. Jonea, 1863. Varthems left 
Bnrope about 1602, and printed hie work in 1610, 

X Text, Bamueio, II, page traiiilation pp. 9*10. The plants referred to 
are bambooe, plantaine and cocoannte. 
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Haviug departed thenoe, lie sailed ap the river Ghtngea for 
the space of three months, leaving behind him four very famous 
cities and landed at an extremely powerful city called Maraaia, 
where there is a great abundance of aloe wood, gold, silver, 
precious stones and pearls. From thence he took the route 
towards some mountains situated towards the east, for the purpose 
of procuring those precious stones colled carbuncles, which are 
found there. Having spent thirteen days on this expedition, 
he returned to the city of Gemove, and thence proceeded to 
Buffetania. Departing thence, he arrived, at the end of a month’s 
voyage, at the moulh of the river Bacha [Arakan]”. 

Ludovico Di Yorthema describes his travels as follows : — We 
took the route towards the city of Banghella (Text, Banghalla^ 
lidngid?), which is distant from Tarnassari (Teosserim) seven 
hundred miles, at which we arrived in eleven days by sea. The 
city was one of the best that I had hitherto seen, and has a very 
great realm. The Sultan of this place is a Moor and maintains two 
hundred thousand men for battle on foot and on horse ; and they 
are all Muhammadans ; and he is constantly at war with the king 
of Narsingha. This country abounds more in groin, flesh of 
every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
great abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And 
here there are the richest merchants I ever met with Fifty 
ships are laden every year in this place with cotton and silk stuffs, 
which stuffs are these, that is to say, bairam^ ciantar^ 

doazar zxA Binahaff.* These same stuffs go through all Turkey, 
through Syria, through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and 
through aU India. There are also here very great merchants in 
jewels, which come from other countries. 

“We also found some Christian merchants here (Armenians)’*. 
...“ But before our departure from Banghella, we sold all the rest 
of the merchandise, with the exception of the corals, the saifroo, 
and two pieces of rose-coloured cloth of Florence. We left this 
city, which I believe is the best in the world, that is, for living in. 
In which city the kinds of stu& you have hoard of before ore not 
woven by women, but the men weave them. We departed thence 
with the said (Siristians, and went towards a city which is called 
Pegu, distant from Banghella about a thousand miles. 

Both Nicolo Conti and Ludovico Di Yorthema appear to have 
sailed up the PadmA or easterly branch of the Oimgea, and not 
up the Hooghly. Banghella was either Chittagong or Son&rg&on, 

* VariAiitf, Bairami, iVaMOM, Xlsart, Cimmtmiri, Domtar Md SSmahafi, 

tTeit^Bunnelo, II, pp. 166.06, iniitUtion,pii.S10.ia, 914, Bk. 111. Cbi. 
XIII and XIV, 
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while CemoTe ia identified with 8hahr-i-Naa, /.p.» the new 
city, a mint town named on the coins of IlyAs Shfth and diown in 
Gaddi’s map ^1561 ) a little to the north-east of Gaur. It is 
probably another name for PAnduA.* The Moorish Snltau of 
Yarthema was the powerful king of Bengal, Husain ShAh, and the 
“ king of Narsingha ” was his opponent, PratAparndra Gajapati 
of Orissa, who was then in possession of part of the territory of 
ViziAnagara. 

The first Portuguese to visit Bengal was Joao da Silveira, thi 
who was despatched to the Maldives from Gba in 1517, seven 
years after that place had been captured and made his capital 
by Affonso de Albuquerque. After obtaining permission to build 
a fort and capturing two richly laden ships of Cambay, he proceed- 
ed to Chittagong in 1518. Here he was joined by Jooo Coelho, 
who had been sent by Fernando Perez de Andrade as an envoy to 
the King of Arakan (called the King of Bengal by Sousa), who 
then held Chittagong. Silveira failed, however, in his mission, for 
a young Bengali on board his boat told of his capture of the two 
Indian vessels. He was denounced os a pirate and sailed away 
diacomfited.t The next Portuguese to reach the shores of Bengal 
was one Martin Affonso de Mello Jusarte, who in 1528 was sent 
on a voyage to the Far East. He was even more unfortunate than 
his predecessor, for in crossing the Bay of Bengal his ship was 
wrecked. De Mello, with some companions, escaped and made 
his way along the coazt to ChakiriA, south of CUttagong, the 
capital of a petty governor named KhudA Bakrii KhAn. KhudA 
Baksh imprisoned the ship- wrecked mariners, but promised to 
release them if they would fight his enemies. The Portuguese did 
so, but failed to secure their release ; and an attempt to escape 
resulted in the death of one and the closer confinement of the 
others. Eventually, through the good offices of a merchant of 
Chittagong, named EhwAja ShahAbuddin iXabadin of the Portu- 
guese historians), Jusarte was ransomed and arrived at Goa in 
1630.t 

KhwAja ShahAbuddin now entered into negotiations with 
Nuno da Cunha (Viceroy fi'om 1529 to 1538), promising to obtain 
permission for the King of Portugal to build a fort at Chittagong. 

Da Cunha at once closed with the offer ; and i u 1534 De Mello was 
sent back with five ships to Chittagong, which was then under the 
Bengal King* The Portuguese had a friendly reception, being 

* M. M. Cbakravarti, Jhi§9 on the Geografhjf of Old Bongoi, J. A. S. B.. 

May 1903. p. 282. 

t F. C. Danvera,' The Porlmgueee im JTndtm, Volb 1, p, 840. 

t R. 8. WMtewaj, The Bin of PortuguoH Bower iw pp. 282-8. 
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allowed to smuggle iu goods, though the custom duties were 
over 30 2 )er cent ud valorem. De Mello then sent some of his 
party with presents to Gaur, where Mahmud Shfth III held his 
court with such state, that, we are told, 10,000 women attended him. 
Unfortunately for the success of the missioni among the presents 
were some cases eon tain ing perfumes taken from a Muhammadan 
vessel, with the niiTiies of the OAvners still attached to them. 
The angry king not only refused the presents, but sent orders 
to have the Portuguese seized and their goods confiscated. The 
Governor of Chittagoiig invited Aifoiiso and his chief officers to a 
banquet and to 'k them unawares. Some were killed and some 
eseajped to their sliips, while De Mello and the other piisonei's 
wore taken to Gaur. 

Healing of their capture, tlie Viceroy Nuno da Cuuha sent Anto- 
nio da Silva Menezes to rescue them with 350 men in nine ves- 
sels. From Cliittagong Antonio forwarded a letter of the Viceroy 
with presents to the King at Gaur, but received no reply for a 
long time, lie coucludod that his messengers had been made 
prisoners, and proceeded to burn down Chittagong and other 
places on the coast. Oouto’s account, however, says that the king 
demanded £10,000 as ransom, and that this demand being scouted 
os exorbitant, Cliittagong was fired in revenge. When, in 
1537, Sher Shah revolted and besieged Gaur, the King released 
the Portuguese prisoners and, aided by them, repelled the attack. 
At the same time llabello arrived with three ships to demand the 
release of the captives. Mahmild, securing the co-operation of 
the Portuguese, led them with his anny to Teliagarhi near 
Colgong, where he was defeated by the forces of Sher Shfth. 
Pleased Avith their proAvess, MahmOd applied to the Viceroy of Goa 
for further aid, and this was given ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Shfth 
and Mahmud dead * 

According to Correa, llabello visited Sfttgfton in 1635 while 
on this mission. His account gives an insight into the audacity 
characteristic of the Portuguese. “In this year”, he writes, 
^*Diogo Babello, finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromaudel fishery, with license from the Govern- 
or, went to Bengal in a vessel of his. . and he went well armed 
along with two foists, which he equipped Avith his OAvn money, 
the Governor only lending him artillery and nothing more. ^ 


• Blochuiann, J. A. S. B., 1873, pp. 298-9 s Whiteway, TAe Site J^ortt^uese 
Fewer in Indie, pp. 238-4 ; Danvers, TAe Forimfftteee in India, Vol. I, pp# 482-8 ; 
Stevana, TAe Fortngneee in Jsia, 1695, Ch. IX, pp. 418-20. 
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thia Diogo Babello arrived at the Fort of Satigan« where he 
found two great diips of Gambaya, which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merohandise, selling and buying : 
and these, without touching them, he caused to quit the port 
aud go down the river, forbidding them to carry on any trade, 
and he also sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the other 
port of Chatigan, where they found three ships from the coast 
of Choromandel. which were also driven away from the port. 
An 1 Diogo Rabello sent word to the Gozil that he was sent by 
the Governor with choice of peace or war, aud that he should 
send to ask the King if he chose to liberate the (Portuguese) pri- 
soners, in wh^ cose he also would liberate his porta and leave 
them in their ^mer peace,*’* This appears to have been the 
first visit of the Portuguese to the Hooghly district. • 

In spite of their first reverses, the Portuguese, daring pirates 
a id adventurous traders, pressed on in their attempts to secure the 
trade of Bengal, aud by the end of the 16th century the Bay 
swarmed with their galleys. Their chief posts in Bengal were 
Ohat'fjan ^Chittagong) on the Bay, and aS tigun (SAtgaon) on the 
river Hooghly, called, respectively, Porto Grande and Porto 
Piqueno, ^ e , the great haven and the little haven. In the 
Hooghly river their large ships came up to Bator (in the modem 
city of Howrahb while smaller ships went up to Satg&oa bring- 
ing “ rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, lacoa, great abun- 
dance of sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of Zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise.’* t In 
the port of Satgaon 30 or 35 ships were laden every year, and 
most of them were Portuguese ; while Pederici (who left Italy 
in 1563 and returned home in 1581) found no less than 18 
Portuguese ships at Chittagong. ‘*From the great port of 
Ghatigan”, he wrote, “they carry for the Indies great store 
of rice, very great quantities of bombast cloth of every sort, 
sugar, corn, and money with other merchandise.” 

Federici’s account makes it clear that along the Hooghly the 
traders got their goods at the temporary markets called hdin, 
“Every year at Buttor they make and unmake a village with 
houses and shops made of straw, and with all things necessary 
to their uses, and this village standeth as long as the ships ride 
there, and till they depart for the Indies, aud when they are 
departed, every mao goeth to his plot of houses, and there setteth 
fire on them, which thing made me to marvel For as I passed 


* Quoted under ** Setigam in Holiaoa-Jcbeon* 

t C. Fsderici, Porebae, V, 411, 439 
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up to Satagan, I saw this Tillage atandiog with a great number 
of people, with an infinite number of ahips and bazars, and at 
my return coming down with my Captain of the lost ship, for 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see such a place so soon 
raised and burnt, and nothing left but the sign of the burnt 
houses. The small ships go to Satagan, and there they lade. . 
The city of Satagan is a reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moors, abounding with all thit^gs, and was governed by the King 
of Patane, and now is subject to the great Mogul. I was in this 
kingdom four months, whereas many merchants did buy or freight 
boats for their beuefits, and with these barks they go 
up and down the river Gauges to fairs, baying their commodity 
with a great advantage, because that every day in the week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another.” 

The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entrepot led to the Portuguese making a 
settlement at Hooghly. This village is mentioned in a Bengali 
poem, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of Satg&ou. The river, which had been silting up 
before Satgaon, was fairly deep here, and therefore better suited 
to the larger vessels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly about or after 1575 with 
the permission of the Emperor Akbar; but of this there is no authen- 
tic proof. They could not have settled here before 1550 because 
the great Portuguese history Da Asia (Yols. I to III published in 
1552-63) makes ho mentiou of it, and its map does not show the 
place. On the other hand, it most have been founded before 1580, 
in which year Mirza Najat KhSn, Akbar’s Faujd&r at Satgaon, 
being defeated by Eotlu Loh4ni of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly.t Furthermore, if reliance is to be placed in 
the BddBhdhndmA of Abdul Hamid lAhor! (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the rule of the Bengatia, t.c., before 
the Mughal conquest. Aa the river bank from Tribeni south- 
wards was in the possession of the Oriyft king from 1560 to 1567, 
the statement of the Muhammadan chronicler narrows down the 
time of the settlement to between 1568 and 1575, and very 
probably to the reign of SulaimSn Earar&ni (1568-73). From 
the fact that Feddrici does not refer to Hooghly but only S&tgaon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned separately from S&tg&on, of which it 
evidently formed a part at the outset. 


• J. A. 8. B. fro^, 1892, pb 188. 

t AkhoruBma, 1. e, Blochmaim, Ain^iAhb^ri^ I. p. 440. 
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The BMnhandmd deacribea the origin and devdopment of the 
town as follows* — Under the rule of the Bengalis {dar ’ akd^i-^ 
Bangdliydn)^ a party of Frank merohanta, who are (ak were) 
inhabitanta of Sandip, came trading to Satgfton. One koa above 
(ak below) that place, they occupied some ground on the bank of 
the eatuary. Under the pretence that a building waa necesaary 
for their tranaaotiona in buying and Belling, they erected several 
houses in the Bengali style. In course of time, through the 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers of Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected large substantial buildings, 
which they fortified with cannons, muskets, and other implements 
of war. In due course a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the name of the port of Hooghly. On one side of it 
was the river, and on the other three sides waa a ditch ^filled from 
the river. European ships used to go up to the port, and a trade 
was established there. The markets of S&tgfton declined and lost 
their prosperity. The villages and the district of Uooghly were 
on both sides of the river, and these the Europeans got possession 
of at a low rent.” 

This description is corroborated by some contemporaneous 
references. The Ahbarndmd says that in 1578 an European 
named Port&b B&r, a chief merchant of the Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to the Emperor’s court bearing tribute from Bengal. 
He was graciously received, his sound sense and upright conduct 
winning the favour and esteem of the Emperor, t This evidently 
waa the Portuguese Governor of Hooghly, to whom Mirza Najatfled 
for protection in 158C). About 1588 Kalph Fitch found Hooghly in 
the sole possession of the Portuguese, and the name Porto Piquono 
transferred to it. He refers to it as ** Hugeli, which is the place 
where the Portugals keep in the country of Bangala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they cfdl it Porto Piqueno.” 

Satagam, ” he adds, is a faire citiefor a citie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things *’$ Hooghly had supplanted S&tgaon 
by the time the Ain^i^Akhari was compiled (1696-97), for it states 
that in ihcaarkdt of 8&tgBon there were two porta at the distance of 
half a koa from each other, i.e , S&tg&on and Hooghly. The latter 
was the more important, and both were in the possession of the 
Europeans {FiringhU^ f.r.,the Portuguese).^! In 1669 the number 
and influence of the Christians were attested by the erection of the 


•Elliot, Vll, pp. 81-88; of. Vol. VII, p. 811, for KhSS Kbin's nccoont 
(ontnly 1)M.d on tb. 

t AJAmnamm, KUM, TI, p. 6». 

t J. H. BjlqTf Mfh rSM, p. 11S| UoMlioUn, tnulntlon, J. pp. 

I Aim-t-AMiiri, ToL ll, p. UB. 
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Bandel OhuTch ;* while la 1603, Hooghly, under the name of 
Golin, is described as a Portuguese Colony, and it is said that a 
Portuguese named CervaliuB capture the Afughal fort with a 
garrison of 400 men, all hut one of whom were killed, t 

By this time the Portuguese in Bengal had degenerated into 
a race of pirates and slave-dealers. Both European and Indian 
writers agree as to their lawlessness. Yau linschoten, for instance, 
writing in 1595, describes them as living ‘like wild men and 
untamed homes. Every man doth what he will, and every man is 
lord and master.* Purchas again wrote in 1610: — “The Portu- 
guese have hero Porto Grande ai^d Porto Pequeno (Hooghly), 
but without forts and goveinment ; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most pai*t they ore such as dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some wickedness by them 
committed.’* 

The Hooghly merchants were apparently in league with 
the pirates, both Portuguese and Arakanose, whose galleys 
swept the seu-board and {)enetrating far inlaud carried oif 
the village T8 to the slave markets. “ Even the Portuguese of 
‘ Ogouli,* ’* writes Bernier, “ inirchased without scruple these 
wretched captives, and the horrid t rathe was transacted in 
the vicinity of the island of Galles near Capo das Palmas. $ The 
pirates, by u mutual undemtanding, waited for the arrival of 

the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rate 

The Portuguese established themselves at * Ogouli ’ under the 
auspices of J uli&ngir, the grandfather of Aurangzeb. That prince 
was free from oil prejudice against Christians, and hoped to reap 
great benefit from their commerce. The new settlers also engaged 
to keep the Gulf of Bengal clear x>f pirates. Shah Jahkn, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, visited the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ with a terrible punishment. *Jhey provoked his dis- 
pleasure by the encouragement afforded to the depredators of 
‘ Bakan,’ and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had all of them been subjects of the Miighal.’*§ 

Other writers assign different reasons for the attack on Hooghly. 
According ' to the Portuguese, they incurred the displeasure of 

* Both Hamid Ldliorl and Kbafl Khan speak of a KaluS, or church of the 
Portognese, in Hoogjily, Elliot, Vll, pp, 84, 211. KalM is perhapa a corruption 
of eeolwia, 

t Toynbee’s Sketch cj the Administration the Hooghly Dictriet,^ 

The authority for this statement is not given. 

X Now called ralmynis Point, a well known headland on the Orissa coast. 

§ As curly as 1618 a Portngiiese report stated that a slave ia Bengal was 
valnad at 14 shillings and a young woman of good appearance at about as moeb 
again. W. Hnntsr, HUtory of Mriiith Imdimp Vol. 1, p. 161. 
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ShSh Jah&n, fliBily, becauae in 1621, when he was in rebellion 
against his father, Michael Bodiignes, the Governor of Hooghly, 
declined to assist him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Europeans,* * * § and secondly, because the Emperor ascribed the 
inverses of the imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
Khan of Bijapur to help received from the Portuguese.t The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
but even more by means of doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that (hoy seized and carried off peaceful cultivatorB, harass^ 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
etc. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Shfih Jahan, in appointing 
Kasim Khan to the government of Bengal, charged him to 
extirpate the Portuguese colony.t His orders were promptly 
obeyed. The attack was made from the river and by land, an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, and four thousand boatmen 
seiving the Portuguese weie forced to join the imperial army. 
The siege lasted 31 mouths, the Portuguese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goa. At length a part of tho 
wall was blown up by a mine, and tho imperial army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged made their way to the 
ships, but many were killed in the attempt. One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture ; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 257 smaller craft, only three of the latter escaped. According 
to the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 4,400 (1,400 according to Khafi Khan) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of the imperial army fell in tho course of the siegej 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Portuguese and GOO^daves, that the siege lasted from 
the 21 st June to 29th September, und that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an island in front of Hooghly and were 
eventually rescued by an expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.** The date of the capture of the town is taken in this 
account to be October 1631, but others moke it September 1632. 
The number given in the Portuguese accounts is too small, for 
Father Francis Corsi, S. J., in a letter from Agra, dated October 5, 


* Stewart, Miaiory p. 148. 

t F. C. Danven. Tka Bariugutaa in India, II, p. 247. 

{ JBWdMAnSmd ot Abdul Hamid IiBhorl, Mu^akkahul^lnlah of Kb&fi Khan, 
Maaair-ul-Vmarm, Jtigdam^a*8aldHnm 

§ The BSdtilaAaBaiS of Abdal Hamid Lihori, Elliot Vll, p, 36/ Stewart^a 
Biaiorff of Bangai, pp, 152-6. 

** F. C. Danrera, Tka Portngaaaa ta Imdia, Vol, 11. pp. 247-48. Accoidio^ 
to the BddahodiiSmd, the aiMe of Hopgbly laatad from lltn Jane to 10th B^tem- 
bvl 682 ^ 
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1633, announced the arriyal of 4,000 persons at Agra from Hooghly 
in July 1633/ 

HiatoriaoB agree as to the wretched fate of the prisoners 
whom Shah Jahan had carried off as Blaves to Agra. There the 
women were distributed among the harems, the children were 
cireumoised, the men were persuaded to embrace Islam or forced 
to do so by the daily threat of throwing them under the feet of 
elephants. Some of the monks, however, remained faithful to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and other Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra. 
'J'hese faithfid monks were apparently Augustinians, to whom the 
evangelization of Bengal hod been entrusted. 

According to an account by Dr. Wise, the return of the 
Portuguese was due to a miracle. One of the priests, the Bevd. 
Father John Da Cruz, was sentenced to be tom to death by an 
elephant ; but the animal, instead of destro 3 ring him, prostrated 
itself before him and * caressed ’ him iiith its trunk. The Emperor 
then ordered that the priest should be let out of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on which he asked for his 
own liberty and permission to conduct the surviving Christians to 
Bengal. A pharmdn was promulgated by beat of drum through 
all the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who were loaded with presents and sent bock to their former 
residence. The Portuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter {nanad) signed by the Emperor, by which he allowed them 
to return to Hooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former fort, still known by the Europeans os Bandel, and by the 
natives os Balaghar (strong house). The land thus assigned 
(777 bighds) was given free of rent, and the friars were declared 
exempted from the authority of the %uhahddr%yfan\iddr% and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exercise magisterial 
power over Christians, but not in matters of life and death. 
At the same time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese. The Christians 
returned to Bengal in 16d3.”t Toynbee also says that Da Cruz 
acceded in inducing Shah Jah&n to permit the Christian 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengal, and that the Emperor in 
1646 granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel Church, 
which waa rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660« 


• J. A. S. B., August 1910, pp. 458, note 2, 681. 

t The above account is given in the Bengal CaikoUe Herald of 21st May 1842, 
and was taken from a Statistical Account of Hooghly prepared by Dr. Wise, who 
bssed it on • Ms. Records/ without, however, stating their origin and nature* 
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Beoent reseaiolies, however, show that there is no pi^f that 
Da Gnia was taken to Agra, bat thitt he was wounded duxing 
the si£g\ recovered from h^ woiinda in a village near Hooghly, 
and was eventuidly reoalled to 6oa. where he died * * * § 

, On the other hand, the return of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
confirmed from other sourcea John Poule. writing on the chances 
of the English establishing trade in Bengal, distinctly says in a 
letter dated 17th July 1633, t.e.. ten months after the capture of 
Hooghly, that the Portuguese who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Shfth JahRn and re-entered 
that place to the number of 20 persons, and that the King had 
bestowed on them their capital, ^so that our expectation of 
Hugly is frustrayt/t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, ^'some were ransomed, others fled to Ooa., or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants of the defenders 
of Hooghly.”J Father Antonio da Cristo. the Prior of Hooghly, 
was still in prison in 1640, when Father Manrique, an Augus- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners. At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places of worship.§ 

Though readmitted to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
a crushing blow and ceased to have political influence in Bengal 
and to predominate in commerce. In the first twenty years of 
the 17th centur}' the trade in Bengal had been practically mono- 
polised by them, as was pointed out by the English factors of 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616. stating that there 
was not now fit shipping for the discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly). nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
the river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. It 
was stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
ports for small shipping but such as the Portuguese possessed.!! 
A few years later (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote as 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a factory The Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade here in Patna, coming up with their fri* tea from the 
bottom of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called 


* The Beyd. H. Hesten, Fray Joao De Onte, d. A. 8. B., Merch 1911. 

t W. Hedges’ Diary, Ilf, 177 i U c. also in the Satiy AnnaU of iko EmglUh At 
Bomgal^ Vol. !• i ' < . 

' t H. O. Keene, iSfretoS of iko BMorf ef Simduiion, pp. 198-99. The 
anthority quoted is a work of Manrique published at Borne in 1668. See also J. A. 
8^ a. 1910, pp. 288.8. 

§ Ordinal eoHoeiioM 450, 458, 1. c., Dimirjf IT, 171, 178- 
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Gbllye, the other Pieppnllje, rad ihareiQ are licensed by this 
King to ii'.habit. GK)llye is their obiefeat port, where they are in 
great moltitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from Malacca 
and Cochin. The commodities they nsnally bring up hither is for 
the most part tin, spices, and China wares, in lieu whereof they 
transport amberty, callicoes, carpets, and all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purposely for soil to the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Ghioges, whose swift current transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days they 
usually go up to their ports, but in repairing up again spend 
thrice the time.’** 

By 1644, however, we find Bocarro, after enumerating the 
number of ships and the rich merchandise that used to come to 
Cochin from Ugolim (Hooghly) and I’oito Grande (Chittagong), 
comuloiDing that ‘ since these two possespions were lost and the 
two ports closed, there go barely one or two vessels to Orissa.’ 
The trade of the Portuguese also suffered from the competition of 
the Dutch, and, in the second half of the century, of the English. 
Still it was not entirely lost, for Portuguese vessels are fre- 
quently mentioned in the English correspondence, and as late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked : — Many both great and 
small ships, both Eiiglirii, Dutch and Portugals, doe annually 
resort to lode and transport sundry o.unmodities hence ’* * * § t, 
from Bengal. In the fir^ half of the 18th century, the French, 
the Danes and the Prussians also entered the field ; and in the 
struggle the Portuguese succumbed. 

In spito of the destruction of their power at Hooghly, the 
place appears still to have been occupied by a large number of 
Portuguese, partly because they were attracted there by trade and 
the cheapness of li^.ag,:^ and partly beoanse they were forced 
to remaikA by 1 3 loss of their either stations. Tavernier wrote in 
X 070 — a woid, Bengale is a oonntry abounding in all things; 
and ’tis for this vi .y reason that so many Portuguese, MeBticks,^ 
and other Hmstiarn are fled tlither from those quarters which 
the Dutch have taken from them.” **The Jesnits and Augustiniaos 
that have groat churches there, wherein they exercise their religion 
with all freedom, did assure me that in Ogonli alone there were 
no less thaw .ight or nine thoosaiid souls of Ghristians.” Bernier 


• W. Potter, TheBnglia% BmeUnriniM Ini&m (l$18^i622, 1908. Go'dye is 
a corruption of OifouU (Hooghly.) 

t The Counit tee Sound the Bog ofBemgml^ p. 188. 

X Cf. (^«*-riner : are obtitinod . oo hnr a piriro that tha Portugnaie MttM 

*11 tuo rountrv‘ lire t.*.jK>et entirely up a podLT 

§ Meotit’w to a term still in tue l.i tiM FUl*’^<nliias for a half-bleed. 
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also gives tlie same aoooant,* and seyeral other vrdtexs of the 
period refer to the laige namber of Portuguese resident in 
Hooghlj.t Most of them were poor, but industriouB. Thomas 
Bovrrey (1660-79) described some of their main oooupatioDS as 
follows:— “They knitt stockings of silke and cotton; they make 
bread for the English and Dutch Factories and particular 
dwelliuge houses, and for theire ships and vessels they make 
many sorts of sweetmeats, viz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, GUnger, 
Mirabolins, Bingo Boots, etc., several sorts of Achar pickles) as 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, etc. very good and cheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and vessels, soe 
that these people live very happily, better than in most places in 
Asia, all sorts of provisions beinge here very cheape.*’ A number 
served the Mughals as soldiers, as Walter ClaveU pointed opt: — 
“ The Portuguese, though numerous in Hugly, yett are reduced 
to a very low and meane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their subristaMce being to be entertained in the 
Mogull’s pay as souldiera 'i'hey also served under the English, 
chiefly in the Deccan, and several were artillerymen in the 
fLrmy of Siraj-ud-daula.il Gradually the Portuguese of Hooghly 
migrated to other European settlements, especially Calcutta. 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
women and children, crowded into Fort William when besieged 
by Sirftj-ud dauU's army, and a body of them helped the English 
in their defence.lf A number were still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we find that when Siraj-ud-daulA marched there after the 
massacre of the Block Hole, he levied a fine of Bs. 5,000 from 
the Portuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Portuguese language for some time 
survived the estinotion of the Portuguese power. It was the 
iingua franca of European settlements round the Bay of Bengal, 
and was the ordinary medium of communication between 
Europeans and their domestics, while Persian was the language of 

* rVaiWf ik* Smpir9, 1666>6B, pp. 488-89, quoted in ciu 11, 

pp. 31*8. 

t aomj, p. 191 j CUvellV l.c„ Diwrp nf Willimm ITedpee, II, 240; John 
Ifarelukll, Kotat and ObaerratioDi, p* 6, l.c., Bowrey, p. 191, Note 1. 

} Bernier telle ue that in Ilensal eac^llent and cheap aea biareiti were made 
for the creire of Enropean ubipa. 

iAecumpiiftU Ttmin of at tbe end of the J)imrg 8tie(ynebam 

Maater, p. 828, l.e. Hedgea* TNoiy, II, p. 240. 

I 6. C. Hill, in 1786-57, Vol. I, pp, 185, 140, 147. 

T Qrm^a Uhimg. II, pp. 69, 61 ? Hill'# Hanpol tn 1766-67. Vol. I, pp. 81, 
108, 1», 144^ 157, II, pp. 142, 19a La' V, piW tn*»*loyed in Calcntla ae 

Vfilapat cf* Stavoriniia 1, pp. 521-2; IV, p 1;SJ» 

•• Hill, JiMynlia 1766-67, Td. 1, p. dv. 
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intercoone with the oatiTe ooarta. The charter granted to the 
East India Oompauy in 1698 contained a proTision that the 
minister, who was to be maintained at each station, should learn 
Portuguese within twelve months; and Eiemander, the first 
Protestant misaioDarj in Bengal, preached in that language as 
more familiar to him than English. Even as late as 18^8 the 
Governor of Serompore received the daily report of his little 
garrison of thirty sepoys from the commandant, a native of Oudh, 
in Portuguese.* 

The next European nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
TraveUers and individual traders of that nation had visited Bergal 
before the 17th century, Van linschoten, who passed through 
the country before 1689; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay was in 1615. In that year, 
we are told, a Portuguese fleet having soiled up the river of Ar^an, 
the induced the masters of some Dutch vessels then in the 
harbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t These Dutch 
ships probably belonged to the “United East Indian Company 
of the Netherlands” founded in 1602. It is not certain when the 
Dutch first settled in Bengal. Orme vaguely says that the Dutch 
settled in Bengal about the year 1625,$ while Thomas Bowrey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the English factories at 
Hooghly to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
English at Amboyna” (1623).§ These assertions, however, are 
not corroborated by contemporaneous records, and Yule has fairly 
proved that the factory of the English at Hooghly could not have 
been started before 1651.11 In the earliest reference to Dutch 
trade in the English factory records (dated 25th October 1634) no 
settlement of theirs is mentioned. It merdy states that “spices 
of all sorts sells there to good profitt, but the Dutch freemen from 
Battavia and Portugalls fronT Macassar did so stuffe the Markets 
therewith last yeare, as now theres little or (none) Tequixed. 
Hereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doe the like, so 
we see not any great hope of gains by that commodity. Hither- 
to have we o^y shewed you what commodities Beogala does 

chiefly export and require The Dutch are never without 3 or 4 

such vessellB here, wherewith they trade from Port to Port all the 
yeare longe, sometimes buying ^ce and other ProvisioDS where 
they are Gheape and transport to Better Marketta, otherwhiles 

• J. 0. Manhinui^ ana Tim$i ^ Oar^, JUankman and Wmrd* ( 

Ycl. !,pp.21,2S-a8. 

,t Stewart** EUtor^ qf Ean§ad^:g^ 1S8.9. 

t EUtw^ ef Eimdn^an^ 11# p. S. 

S O^unMm round iko Ba^ ifBonsnh p. 170. 
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they are imployed aa men of warr (but neyer Idle), and by these 
meanea they ^ are at yearea end all the great ohaiges they are att 
nppoD this coast.’** 

It is clear, however, that the Dutch had some settlement in 
Bengal before 1650, for in the instnictioDs to the English factory 
staff of Balaaore and Hooghly, dated the 14th December 1650, they 
are advised to give orders in silk and sugar according to the 
Dutch.” and to secure, with the help of Dr. Boughtou at B&jmahfil, 
such a pharmdh^ ‘^as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs.”t As Hooghly was now the imperial port of West Bengal, 
it is most probable that the Dutch had their chief factory there 
some time before 1650, when they got a regular pharmdn from 
Shfth Jah&n. It laid down *Hhat, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, the Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient custom 
and shall not introduce any new laws or customs on that head/*$ 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old English factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factory lower down at Chinsura. It is said to 
have been built in 1056,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1665, when the Dutchman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus II:— “There is nothing in it (Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the Dutch factory. It was built on a great 
space at the distance of a musket shot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if it were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or cause it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearance of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, and the forti- 
fications are also covered with stone. They are furnished with 
cannon, and the factory is surrounded by itches full of water. 
It is large and spacious. There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Director, the other officers who compose the Council, and all 
the people of the Company. There are large shops built of 
stone, where goods that are bought in the country, and those 
that OUT vessels bring there, are placed.” Thomas IBowxey did 
not hesitate to call it “the largest and completest Faotoxie in 

^ HedgtV Diaiy., Ill, 179. 

t Ibid, HI, 185. 

X V^ijf9gt9 lo Basi J. S. Stovorinut, Tmnilatioii, 8. H. Wileoeke, 

Vol. Ill, p. 84. The list of pkarnOm given therein doee not show anj of 1688 
relating to Bengal pe eftated in Toynbee'a Sktieh, p. 18. 

§ " It Wai built in the year 1656, ae appears by date over the land-gate." 
Stavoiinns, 1, 516. 
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Asia;*’ Deleatre described it aa *a vezy fine and Very rioh 
factory;’ and the English Agent, Streynsham Master, as very 
large and well built with two quadrangles,”* The common 
belief that it was fortified during the rebellion of Subhft Singh 
in l()96t seems therefore to be without foundation, unless it refers 
to repairs and a farther strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting account of the settlement is also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 2Cith February 1666. “ I arrived at 
Hughli, where I stayed till the 2nd of M arch, daring which time 
the HollaudeiB bid me very welcome, and made it their business 
to show me all the divert idements which the country was capable 
to afford. We went several times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and we had a banquet of all the delicacies that the 
gardens of Europe could have afforded us; salads of all sorts, 
colewarts, asparagus, pease ; but our chiefest dish was J apan 
beans, the Hollanders being very carious to have aU sorts of 
pulse and herbs in their gardens, though they could never get 
orticliokea to grow in that country ” 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the Dutch trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a pimnnAn granted by that Emperor in 1662, 
the first throe ariicles of which provided : — .,1) that the Dutch 
arriving with iheir ships before Hottyip^ Pipl^y and BaUmore^ 
shall have liberty to anchor in such places aa they may choose ; 
(2) that after payment of the fixed duty of two aud a-half per 
cent, upon their goods, they may convey them to such places as 
they please ; sell them to whatever merchants they chose ; 
purchase agoia goods from the same in the manner they may 
like best, and employ brokers iii their business, according to 
their own choice, without that any one shall be permitted to 
intrude himself into their service, contrary to their liking; (8) 
that with respect to the piece-goods, saltpetre, sugar, silk, wax 
and other articles for which they trade in the places situated in 
the provinces of Bohar, Bengal and Ori>a, and which they convey 
for exportation to the ports of Hougly^ Piptey and Ballaiorr^ 
they not in any wise be molested $ The goods specified 
in the lost article may be compared with some of those 
mentioned by Clavell as being carried home by the Dutch, vis., 
rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw silk, wrought 

• Cwidriee Sound the Bay of Bengal P* 169 and Kote 1 ; Voymgo fM ana 
"Indee OrientaUa, 1677, p. 188; Diary of S. Jfof/ef*, under date Slat Noyetnber 
1676, p. 268 . 

t Onae, Hietory of KindoHaWf II, 16. The northern grste bore the date 
1687, and the lontbern gate 1692, according to an article in the CaieuHa JSeelew^ 
1846, p. 618. 

X J. 8. SfeaTorinoa, 111, pp. 8e-91. 
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silk, Baltpetie, opium, sugar, long pepper and beeswax.* 
Tayemier and Bernier were amased at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths of. oil sorts which they exported. 

Peaides Fort Gustayus at Chinsura and a silk factory at 
Cossimbazar, the Dutch had, on tho Hooglily river, a garden 
just south of Chandernagoce, a factory for saUing pork at 
Baranagar, north of Calcutta, and, later, a station at FultS for 
seagoing ships. Their settlements and trade woro generally 
under a Director, aided by a Council, though oc*oasionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who was himself subordinate to Batavia. r According 
to Alexander Hamilton, tho factory of Chinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with high walls of brick. 
** The factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly 
on the river’s side ; and all of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. The settlement at Chinsura is wholly under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about a mile long, and about 
the some breadth, well itihabiled by Armenians and the natives. 
It is contiguous to Hughly, and affords sanctuary for many poor 
natives, when they ore in danger of being oppressed by the 
Moghul’s Governor or his harpies.*’ 

The oorrespondence at this time discloses considerable jealousy 
between the rival European settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan su^rdinates in Bengal, who frequentlj^ in- 
terfered with the passage of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silk and cotton wBaveTB.$ The Dutch, who were 
eminently a nation of merchaota, rarely took part in the 
political dissensions of Bengal, but on a few occarions they 
were forced to give up this policy of non-intervention. For 
instance, in August 1684 a Dutch squadron of four ships 
arrived at Barlmagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local government ; and their sugar and saltpetre 
boats were allowed to go down without hindrance in November 
of that year i A little later they had a fresh quarrel with the 
Mughal government of Bengal and withdrew from their factories ; 
hut on war breaking out with the English in 1686, they were 
again put in possession of Baiftnagar and their bazar, and made 
a considerable profit in tfade.l Daring the rebellion of Subh& 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly in 1696, the 

• JHary, 11. 240. 

t Hedges* Dimiy. 1, 124. 190^ 161; 1S4. 

X Hedges* 1, 117, 121» II« 117; Thomee Bowrey, pp. 161 -6S. 

i Hedges* Djerg. I, 138, 164. 

II Letter of Job Chemoek esd Ike Gpoedl to Ibe Court of Direetom, dated 24th 
November 1686^ para 14, Hedgei^ /Menyr, If, 62. 
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Dutch drove them out of the town by firing broadsidee from 
two of their ships.* On the death of Shsh Alam in 1711, the 
Dutch sent their treasure and womenfolk from CosrimbaBar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as possible, keeping back 
one of their armed shipa for its defenoe.t In 1712, they tried to 
mediate between Zia-ud-din Khan, the late £aujddr of Hooghly, 
and his sucoessor who had been appointed by Mutriiid Kuli Khfin, 
but without success.* In 1712 the Emperor granted a fresh 
pharmdn to the Dutch East India Company, renewing and con- 
firming the previous grants, charging a duty of 2i per cent only 
on the Dutch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with posses from the Director in Bengal, should 
not be molested. § 

In the time of Siraj-ud-daulft the Dutch appear to have been 
the most favoured European nation, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of precedence at the Nawab’s darbdr 
and also the right to buoy the Hooghly, which, they claimed, 
** argues a kind of mastery over the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade. ”11 When he marched on 
Calcutta in 1756, they helped neither the Nawfib nor the English. 
Inde'id, they were not in a position to do so, for in January 1757 
the Council reported that they would not be able to offer any 
resistance worth mentioning, for our palisades, that have to serve 
as a kind of rampart, are as little proof against a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of 
78 men, about one-third of whom are in the hospital, whilst 
all our native servants have run away from fear of the English, 
BO that if matters came to such a pass, wo should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves ’MT 

^ey gave shelter, howeyer, to the English both at Falt& 
and Chinsura, and when Sir&j-ud-daula left Calcutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Bather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of 4} lakhs.** 
They ' subse<luently asked for a refund, but the Naw&b 
” had the audacity to threaten to bastonade us with bamboos (the 
greatest intuit that can be offered to anyone here) if we do not 
keep quiet ; an affront that we shonld be able to pay out for, 

* StoiTArt’s p. SOS. Steirsirt (p. 207 ) iaeorreotly Meriben the fortiflea* 

Uon of Chinsura to this ym. 
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if we eoald put an army of from 14 to 15»000 men in the field 
as the English have done, who have now made him so tame 
that the mere sight of an Engli^ flag is sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind with fear.’’* 

In 1769 the Dutch abandoned their peaceful rdle. They were 
anxious to share in the wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigues were readily supported by the new NawSb 
Jafar KhSn, who, alarmed by the growing power of the English, 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1759 a Dutch vessel arrived wdth a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Nawab, apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and Clive acted promptly, seising 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstrances and formal replies with the 
Council at Chiusura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1759 
seven Dutch vessels arrived full of troops. The Naw&b had 
several conferences with the Dutch officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he hod granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they hod promised to send away the ships and troops as 
soon os tile weather permitted. News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch were busily enlisting soldiers and that their fleet was 
moving up the HoogUy. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malays, while at Chiosura there was a garrison of 150 Europeans, 
including artillery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and form a junction with the 
garrison at Chin sura, was to admit the establishment of a rival 
and superior force in the province, which, 'coupled with the 
conduct of the NawSb, was to submit to the certain ruin of the 
English influence and power in Bengal — to prevent this, which 
could only be done by force, was to commence hostilities with a 
nation, with which the mother country was at peaco.”t 

Clive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and a snow, the Leopard^ then in the river, to protect 
Calcutta, and reinforced the garrison at Tanna Fort and Char- 
nock’s Battery. At this time on additional force under Colonel 
Forde and CaptaiD Knox opportunely arrived from Masulipatam. 
The. former, though he had been dismiased^by the Company, was 
placed in command of the garrison, and the latter of l^na Fort 
and Charoock’s Battery. The Dutch sent a remonstrance to 
OaLcutta, recapitulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 

• Hill. in 1766-67, VoU II,. p. 81^ 
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gewce, if the English searched their vessels, or hindered their 
ships or troops coming up the river. Clive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult their 
colours^ but it was impossible to allow their vessels or troops to pass 
under existing treaties with the Nawab. He, therefore, referred 
them to the Mughal authorities, offering his services os a mediator. 

His coolness and audacity enraged the Dutch. They seised 
seven small trading vessels, and landing at Palta and Raipur, at- 
tacked and burnt the EngUah factories, and captured the snow 
Leopard. On 20th November Colonel Forde seized the Dutch 
factory at Baranogar and crossed the Llooghly, with four field-pieces, 
to Ohandemagoro, in order to keep the garrison at Ohinsuia in 
check and intercept any Dutch troops which might march there. 
On the 23rd, the Dutch tioops were landed below Sankriil, while 
their vessels dropped down to Melancholy ^Mauikh&li) Point. 
Here, under Clive’s orders, Commodore Watson demanded a full 
apology, restitution of the English property, and withdrawal from 
the river. The demand was refused, ujHjn which the Commodore 
attacked them on the 24th November, took all their ships except 
that of the second in command, who gallantly cut his way 
through to Kalpi, but was captured there by two British vessels. 

On the same day, at Chanderuagore, Colonel Forde repulsed 
a sally of the garrison of Chinsura and drove them back in rout 
to the town. In the afternoon he was joined by a detachment 
under Captain Knox, and in the evening he heaid that the Dutch 
force was marching up from the south. Forde at once wrote off 
to Clive for an official order authorizing him to fight the Dutch, 
against whom war had not been declared. Clive received it at 
night whilst playing cards. Without leaving the table, he wrote 
on the back of the nolo in |>encil, “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. 1 will send you the order of Council to-morrow.” 

As soon as he received this, Colonel Fordo marched to the plain 
of Bedarrah, which commanded the direct road to Chinsura and 
gave his artilleiy and cavalry full scope. The action was short, 
bloody and decisive. In holf-au-hoar the enemy were completely 
defeated and put to flight, leaving J2u Europeans and 200 
Malays dead, 160 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, while 
Colonel Roussel and 14 other offioors, 350 Europeans and 200 
Malays were made prisoners. The cavalry completed the rout, 
and only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsura. The loss of 
the English was trifling. The Dutch ascribed their defeat to the 
fatigue of a long march, wont of artillery, and the disorder 
caused in passing a nullah in front of the British position.^ 

* Btooidc, JUt« and ^ th$ Bonsai Arm^, pp. S 62 - 7 L Foums 
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< After this Tictory Forde invested CUdnsura, and the Dutch 
sued for peace, being further alarmed by the arrival of the 
ferodoua MirAn, the Nawab's son, with six thousand horse. A 
convention was then signed at Ghiretti, by 'which the Dutch 
engaged to pay an indemnity and the English agreed to restore 
their ships, stores and prisoners, with the exception of such as 
desired to enter their service. An agreepient was next concluded 
between the Dutch and the NawSb, by whi(‘h the former promised 
to send away ali their fort'es except 125 Europeans, to restoi'e 
their fortifications to their former condition, and never to allow 
more than one European ship at a time to oome up the river 
beyond Kalpi, Falta or Mayapur without the express sanction of 
the NawAb. Thus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

They had at that time territorial property at Fai'anagg,r and 
Ghinsura^ besides factories at Kalkapur (near Cossimbazar), Patna, 
Dacca and Balasore.* The Government consisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who were subordinate to the adminis- 
tration at Batavia, where all vacancies were filled up, the Council 
of Hooghly only making ati ittferim appointments. Orders and 
letters were, however, received at Chinsura direct from Holland, 
where advices were despatched annually. The Director and 
members were allowed a certain percentage on the sale of imports 
and opium; besides which they had special opporiunitios of 
enriching themselves by investing the large sums lying in their 
hands, t The goods imported from Batavia were spices and 
bars of Japan copper; the imports from Holland were cutlery, 
woollen cloth, sUver and other European goods. The exports 
to Holland were piece-goods, raw silk and saltpetre, and to 
Java piece-goods, opium and saltpetre, the greater part of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the opium sold in Java, and also on the bullion silver used for 
ooining rupees in Bengal.} 

Their trade naturally enough declined with the loss of their power, 
but its decline was accelerated by malveisatiou, as is clear from a 
letter written by the superior authorities at Batavia.*'-** For a 
serieBof years a succeEsion of Directors in Bengal have been guilty 
of the greatest enormities and the foulest dishonesty; they have 
looked upon the Company’s effects confided to them as a booty 
thrown open to their depredations ; they have most shamefully 
and arUtrarily falsified the iuvoioe prices; they have violated, 


• OrOM, U HU SaMi ImdUt, Vol. 8, Cii. VJ, p. 618. 
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in the most diagraoeful manner^ all oar ordera and regolationa 
with regard to the porohaae of goods, without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty.’^* Gaptam (afterwards 
Admiral) StavoriDOS, who oame to Chinsora from Batavia in 1769, 
confirms this impression of vanishing trade and gives an interest- 
ing account of the Dutch settlement. The principal houses were 
one-storeyed and made of brick. Glass windows ware unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. There was a public 
garden, but it had neither a bush nor a blade of grass. The 
Director alone was allowed to ride in a A little way on the 

road to Ohaiidemagore was a building erected as a freemasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the fort (Fort Gustavus) 
were in such a ruinous condition, that it would have been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them. The weakness 
of the defences and the poverty of the place were realized in 
October 1769 while Stavorinus was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom duties for some time, the PaujMf of 
Hooghly sent an agent to collect them. The agent waa flogged, 
and the Faujddr then invested Ohinsura with 10,000 or 12,000 
men. After 13 days the siege was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this short time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of war with Holland, Ohinsura was 
taken by the British. The Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Boss, a warm friend of Warren Hastings and his wife, who 
paid him several visits at Ghiusura. It was carefully arranged, to 
save his amcur propre^ that a large force should march on the place 
and demand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subaltern 
and 14 men were sent. Offended at this want of courtesy, Boss 
defied the detachment and refused to surrender to anything less 
than a regiment of sepoys, which was then sent from Ohandernagore. 
Ohinsura was restored to the idutch in 1783, but was again taken 
from them in 1795, and administered first by a spedid Oommis- 
sioner and then by the Judge-Magutrate of Hooghly. It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the Dutch was not 
of long duration, for it was made over to the British with the other 
Dutch settlements in Bengal by a treaty conduded in 1824. The 
British entered into possession in May 1825, when the Direchnr 
Overbeok and eight minor officials were granted a pension. 

From the account given by Mrs. Fenton, who visited the place 
in Jaouary, 1827, it is dear thd: by this time the Dutdi of Ohinsura 
had fallen on evil days. The Englidi quarters were extremely 
cheerful and neat, but *^the part that ipay be called Dutch exhibita 
pictures of ruin and melaoeholy beyond anything you can imagine. 
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Toa aro tnolioed to think that Yeiy many years must have pamA 
away dnoe these dreary hahitations were the eheerfol abode of 
man.’^ The apaoe between the houses was so very narrow that 
two persons only oould walk together ; and Mrs. Fenton was glad 
to leave ‘this city of silence and decay.’ Nor was the appearanoe 
of the native town much better. “ ^e character of everything is 
gloomy, gloomy without the imposing effect produced by the 
mighty relics of art, or the sublime changes of nature. We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous* looking 
houses, the window frames half decayed, the walls black with damp, 
no pretty garden or dump of trees and shrubs, but a formal range 
of mango or tamarind trees ; nothing to excite the imagination.” 

The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (with the years, 
during which they held office), so far as they have been traced 
Mathews Van der Brouoke (1658-64), Martinus Huysman (1684), 

W. de Rov (1706), Antouio Huysman (1712), Mens. Vuist (1724), 

Patras (1726-27). Sichterman 1744), Huygens <1749 », Lous 
TaiUefeit (1754), Adrian Bisdome (1754-59), George Louis Yemet 
(1764-70), Ross (1780), P. Brueys (1783), Titainh (1789), J. A. 

Van Braam (1817), and D. Overbeck (1818-25;*. Van der 
Broucke caused the Hooghly river to be carefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepared. Vernet, 
a Frenchman, vrm aeoond-in-oommand at KAlkapur when Calcutta 
was taken by the English and showed great kindness to the 
English fugitives : Warren Hastings was one of the latter, and 
Vernet, like Ross, was a warm friend of his. 

The first Englishman to visit Bengal was Ralph. ^Itch. aip^, 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Rveixsir. 
places about 1588, and on his return “thrilled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of JJastern commerce.” In December 
1600 the East India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor and Company cd Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies” From the first the 
Company’s servaate were desirous of obtaining trading ooncesaions 
in Bengal, and tried to aecuce them through the English ambaBsador, 

Bir Thomaa Roe ; but he was not successful, lor he reported in 
December 1617 A /fr/imn for Bengal cannot be had while 
the Prinoe hath SQiatt.”t Another attempt to open np trade 
with Bengal was made in 1620, two agents, named Hughes and 
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Parker, being sent from the factory ^ Surat to Patna to 
purchase cloths and establish a brancn factory there. The 
mission was a failure, for the expense of traDsportiog goods 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, was great ; and in 
March 1621 Patna was ravaged by a terrible fire, in which 
their house and merchandise were destroyed.* Afresh attempt 
'was made in 1632, when Peter Mundy was sent from Agra. He 
stayed at Patna from 17th September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved a failure.! In March 1633 the Agent 
at Masulipatam sent eight ELglishmen under Balph Cartwright 
to open up trade on the coast. They landed at Harishpur in 
Orissa, went up to Cuttack, and secured from the Governor a 
license authoriziDg free trade in Orissa. Armed with this autho- 
rity, they established a factory at Hariharpur in Cuttack, and 
on 16th June Cartwright proceeOed to Balasore, where another 
factory was set up.J Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished ; and the mortality among the 
Europeans in Orissa was so great, that about 1642 the factory at 
Hariharpur was abandoned.^ 

About this time the English appear to h?^e had ideas of 
settling at Hoc^hly, for in 1633 Poule writes frcm Balasore that, 
owing to the Portuguese having been restored to favour with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, our expectation of Hugly 
is frastrayt.’^ll When eventually it was decided to establish a 
factory inland up the Ganges, Captain John Brookhaven was 
despatched in 1650 with the ship Lyonesw and several asaistantB 
and given discretion *'for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or settling a factory at Hooghly.” The Captain, after arriving at 
Balasore, despatched James Biidgeman with three assistants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, ^and gave them long instructions 
under date 14th December 1650.f They were to attempt the 
refining of saltpetre and make experiments in wadiing silk at 
Hooghly, while in the purchase of sugar they were to model their 
methods on those of the Dutch. Having settled their bnsineas at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to Bftjmahftl and endeavour to secure 
a pharm&n or license for free trade in Bengal through *Mr. Gahrid 
B^ughton, Chirurgeon to the Prince.’ In this humble fashion 
did the Engli^ set about estabUdbang a settlement in Bengal. 

• W. Postor, TA# MnylUhVmOtyUM Inttim, 1618-16S1 (J90B}. 
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In 1657» the Hooghlj faetoxy became the head agency 
in Bengal, with aabordinate agendea at Balaaore, OoBsimbaBar 
Patna, Geoige Gawton being the fiixt Chief Agent.* He 
was Buooeeded next year by Jonathan Trevisa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of the Mughal (^yemor of Hooghly. The latter had 
since 1658 mulcted the British of Bs. 3,000 a yoor in lieu of 
custom duties, and in 1661 the exasperated Agent seized a natiye 
vessel. The Viceroy, Mir JumlA, ordered immediate reparation 
and threatened to seize the factory and expel the English. 
Trevisa, alarmed at the results of his preoipitate action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon he was directed to apologize at once 
and restore the boat. This was done ; but the annual payment of 
Bs. 3,000 had still to be made. Next year (1662) Trevisa 
further distinguished himself by forbidding an English vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, on the ground of its dangers, though 
the Court desired that their ships should sail up and Dutch vessels 
of 600 tons did so regularly. In the same year the factory was 
made subordinate to Madr^ the title of the Agent being changed 
to * Chief of the Factories in the Bay,’ and Trevisa was superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call "all the servants of the 
Company to account for all actions which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay.” Daring his tenure of office, in 1668, the 
English began to undertake the pilotage of the river and thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

In 1676, when Streynsham Master, the President of Madras, 
came to Bengal on a tour of inq>eotion, the question was again 
debated whether Hooghly or Bidasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the Chief ; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as *the key of Bengal.’t In 1679, Master again 
visited Bengal and reorganized the factories. Under the regu- 
lations laid down him the trade in Bengal was plai^ 
under the general control of the Chief and Council at Hooghly. 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were 
allowed for Hooghly a minister, surgeon, a secretary and a 
steward. The following Agents and Chiefs of Hooghly can be 
traced for this period Captain John Brookhaven (1650), James 
Bridgeman (1661—53), Paul Walgrave or Waldegrave (1653), 
George Gh^wtcm (1658), Jonathan Trevisa (1668—63), William 
Blake (1663—69), Shem Bridges (1669-70), Walter Olavell 
(1670—77), and Mathias Vincent (1677—82). 

The flieb factory of the Englidi in Hooghly adjoined of 
the Dutch, and nanovriy escaped destruction hj floods at the time 
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vAien the old Dutch feetoxy was swept away. Oae'reeult of these 
floods was that the river in front of the factory was scoured out to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the Hooghly 
Hole*. Fearing that the bank would be undermined, the English 
about 1665, built a new factory, a quarter of a mile higher up*, 
converting the old factory into a general warehouse, while the new 
factory was the residence of the Chief and the factors. The pay 
of the Agent was £100 in 1658, but was raised in 1682 to £200 
plu$ a gratuity of £100 per annum. The factors received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £10 a yeort. All officers had free 
quarters, and, if biugle, free boardirg at a public table, or, if 
married, were allowed diet money. The higher officers were 
allowed wages for a certain number of servants, besides the 
use of the general servants of the factory^. The officers 
carried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums of the Company lying in their 
hands. In this way many of them amassed fortunes, often in 
partnership with the merchants, called ‘interlopers,’ who defied 
the Company’s claim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Dire^ors called the treacherous and unpardonable am of 
complyance with iiiterlopersS.” 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal were again made independent 
of Madras, and William Hedges was appointed ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of Bengal’ with orders to 
seize and send home Yinoent. the then Chief of Hooghly, who 
had been guilty of ‘odious infidelity’ in countenanciDg 
interlopers. Thomas Fitt, the grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and arrived in Bengal (in July 1682) Wore Hedges, 
He sailed up to Hooghly, took up his quarters at Chinsura, and, 
with the assistance of the Dutch and Bengali merchants, began to 
build warehouses and start a new trade. He negotiated with 
the native governor of Hooghly and, under the title of the New 
English Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
pri*^egef^ and liberty to build a foctory.ll Hedges succeeded 
in getting an order for his arrest, but it was never executed. 
The interlqpexB readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dnest 
and no arguments or bribes availed against themll. They were 


* ThoiDM Bowrej pp. 170-7, 
t Htdgw* Diary. II, 10-11, 111» ISO. 
t HetfuManu of S. MqHp 1, 380. 
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also OD the best of terms with the Oompany’s factorsi and Hedges 
was powerless to touch them. 

Hedges furiher found that the trade at Hooghly was almost 
at a standstill owing to the exactions of the customs olBcera. He 
resolved to appeal to the Naw'ab at Dacca, but his boats were 
seized and had to moke a stealthy escape from Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of promises but little more, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were still 
stopped and their goods seized, ^hile Hedges’ bribes failed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company's servants generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, Hedges was dismissed in 1683, and 
Beard was appointed Agent Beard, a feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Charnook, then Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar and 
second member of- the Council. 

The situation whioli Charuock had to face was critical. The 
interlopers were mischievously active They were secretly helped 
by the Company's factors, and they were permitted to tuy and 
sell openly, on payment of custom duties to the Naw&b’s officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the subordinates of the 
Nawab had ended in the Company's boats being stopped, the sale 
of its silver prohibited, and its trade interfered with. Charnock 
himself hod greni. difficulty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazar. He liad been directed to pay Bs. 43.000 in settle- 
ment of a claim made by some native merehants, and the factory 
was invested by troops to prevent his escape. It was not till 
April 1686 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Hooghly*. 

When Charnock took over charge, he found the Court of Direo- 
torn resolved on war. They wrote : — That, since those Q-overnors 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter* 
lopers, got the knack of trampling upon us, and extorting what 
they please of our estate from us, by the besieging of our faotones 
and stopping of our boats upon the Canges. They will never 
forbaer doeing soe till we have made them as sensible of out 
power as we have of our truth and justice.” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the King James II, the Company despatched 
a squadron of six ships and three frigates with six companies 
on board. Nicholson, who was in command, was instructed 
to take on board the Company’s officers in Bengal, to send 

* Hedsn^ Mirjf, II, 60, 68* According to Orme, (IT, X8)» ho hsd been 
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an ultimatum to the Naw&b| and to seize aU the Mughal 
Tesaels he could. If so agreement could be 7nade with the 
Nawaby the bulk of the force should take and fortify Ohittagong, 
of which Job Char nock was to be Governor*. 

The Rochester and one frigate oixived first with a force of 108 
BoldierB ; while a small reinforcement was received from Madras, 
which, with the garrison at Hooghly, brought the number of the 
English troops to about 400 men. The arrival of reinforce- 
ments alarmed the Nawftb, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 

4.000 foot to protect the town. The Fanjddr^ Abdul Ghani, 
prohibited ilie s apply of provisions to the English and erected a 
battery of 11 guns to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three English 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carried ofi to the Fuujitar. Captain Leslie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory with a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive. On his way, he was set 
upon by a body oi horse and foot, which he routed. The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and the old factory was also burnt down. The battery having 
opened fire on the shipping, a detachment was sent under 
Captain Eichardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldiers 
were ordered up from Chandernogore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismounting the guns, carried 
the fight into the town, burning as they went and driving all 
before them. In the evening the English ketches and sloops 
came up and kept firing and battering the town most part of 
that night and next day, and making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering.” The Faujddr^ through the Butcdi, 
now applied for an armistica To this the English readily agreed, 
for they could not have maintained the place against the large 
force which was hourly expected ; and they had no less than 

12.000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre which they were anxious to 
ship. Chamook, realizing that his position was untenable, entered 
into some infructuous negotiations with the Nawab, and deter- 
mined to retire to Hi j ill, where the zamindar, who was at war with 
the Mughals, invited the English to build factories and promised 
r^aaktance. At last, on the 20th December 1686, the English 
left Hooghly with all their goods, and dropped down the river 

* to Sutanuti. 

HedgM* 11, 61, 62. 
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ber 1686, Uedgee* JHoty, 11, 64. 
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In January 1687 Gharnook again entered into negotiationa 
with the Naw&by but the latter refoaed hia demands and sent 
down a Bakshi, named Abdul Samad, to Hooghly with two 
thousand horse. Hostilities were now resumed, but the rest of 
the war took place outside this diatiiot and need be only briefly 
noticed. After sacking and burning Balasore, the English 
fortified themselves in the island of Hijflf, but a truce was 
concluded in June. The English then handed over the fort, and 
made their way to ITluberia, thence to liittle Tanna, and 
eventually in September 1687 arrived at Sntanuti*, where 
Chamoek and his Council remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directors sent out Captain Heath 
with orders to take off all the English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Chfunoek 
and his companions, and on 8th November sacked Balasore. He 
arrived at Chittagong in January 1688, but left it without doing 
anything and . returned * to Hadraa, where Charnock ‘«ind his 
assistants stayed for sixteen montba Finally, the court ei^y of 
the new Nawab, Ibr&him Ehan, induced the Madras authorities 
to send Charnock and his Council back to Bengal. They arrived 
at Sutanuti on 24th August 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sent to Hooghly, whence the former sent 
to Charnock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars {ghnrda)^ 
three large dishes, and a dozen plates. They were recalled to 
Calcutta shortly afterwards on the declaration of war with the 
French. Charnock declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles below it, which was offered by the Mnsalmau Govern-' 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 169d.f 
The attempt of the Company to keep their monopoly of the East 
Indian trade intact, and their bitter persecution of the free 
traders or interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
of enemies in England. A new Company w^;:* formed, duly 
constituted under the name of *^The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”. Sir Edward littleton was appointed its 
President and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
factors made his head-quarters at Hooghly in 16994 The rival 
Companies continued their quarrels for several years ; but the 
new Company was generally unfortunate both in its men and 

* Charnock and fillis* letter to the Sniat Governor, dated lUth September 
1687, Hedget* Diaiy II, 64-69, ejl pp. 62-64. 

t Hedges' Diary, 11. 77-88, 288; Wilm, Xarty AnnaU, 1. p. 124, note 1. 

Hedget* Dimry, II, 206-8. At Hooghly, Sir Edwtrd occupied the houte 
of Thomae Pit4» for the rent of which the latter, theo Preaident of the Fort 
8t* Geofgo on behalf of the Old Compaiiy eeat a reminder in November 1702 
(May 1II,68| </. 111,68). 
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in its trade* Several assistants died at Hooghly ; and a number 
o£ militaiy guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have misappropriated part of the Com- 
pany's money. The two Companies were amalgamated in April 
1702, when orders were sent to the President to. withdraw the 
out-factories, quit Hooghly and retire to Calcutta.* This was 
done some time after 4th July 1704, on which date a consulta- 
tion of the Council at Hooghly is recorded.t In the Itotation 
Qovernment now set up, the Council was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr. Hedges of the 
new Company, the office of President having been suspended for 
one year. 

Though the Bngliah had now made Calcutta their head- 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to be the seat of the /'a^yV/or, In 1700 we find 
that the Ifnvjddr threatened to send a Kdzi to Calcutta to adminis- 
ter justice among the natives ; but a timely bribe to the Nazim, 
Prince AzTm-us>8hSh, produced an order forbidding this &tep«$ 
Next, in March 1702, the in pursuance of the Pmperor’s 

proclamation that redress was to be made for the piracies com- 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of all the effects of 
the old Company at Cidcutta, but was deterred from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of defence taken by the President, 
3eard,§ who was determined not ‘‘ to be always giving way to 
every little rascal'*. Later in the same year the I'uujtiar^ not 
satined with a present of Rs. 5,000, demanded a larger sum as 
his price for allowing the free transit of the Company’s goods. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopping the Mughal ships bound for 
Burat and Persia, and the Faujdd* then gave way. II In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a ‘ hot-headed phouBdar\ gave more 
trouble, stopping the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
at Hooghlylf ; and in J713 a force of 60 soldiers had to be sent up 
to Hooghly to protest against another stoppage of trade and 
threaten reprisals.** To prevent such interruptions to their 
commerce, the Council from time to time paid money and gave 
presents to the Hodghly F^ujddr and his subordinates ; and a 
takil or agent was kept there as their intermediary ft The factory 

• Broce, AnnaU, 111.514-6 s Hedge*’ 11, 208.9* 
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house, howeyer, was left iu charge of ooly two or three peons 
and a native gardener ; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in ruins, at.d the garden as containing nothing but 
weeds.* 

During the last days of Muhammadan rule Hooghly again 
figured prominently. When 8ir&j-ud-daula was marching against 
Calcutta in 1756, Hhe English sent a party of 15 men up to Sukh- 
sagar to reconnoitre. This gave rise to a nimour that the English 
were on their way to attack Hooghly, and the Nawfib hurriedly 
sent down 2,000 horse to hold the town.t Clive and Watson 
retook ('alcutta on 2ud January 1757 : and on the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 300 sepoys 
on board the Bf the KingnfiHher sloop and the T/ntuder 

bomb ketch, which were sent, with a flotilla of boats and sloops, to 
surprise Hooghly town. While going up the river, the Bridgetcattr 
grounded, and owing to tbt? delay thus caused the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away most of their efiects. At 
length, with the help of a Dutch pilot from Boranagar, the vessels 
reached Hooghly on the 9tK January and began to bombard the 
towu. 'i'hoir fire made a small breach in the south-east bastion, 
after which t ho sailors, followed by the sepoys aid grettadiers, 
stormed the forr, the garrison of 2,00o men flying before them. 

The foit having been captured, the English proceeded to secure 
|iossO'>^iou o.t the neighbourhood. On the l2th January a small 
force sallied out to I'aiidel, which they found full of provisions said 
to be i'.teiided for the Nawab’s army. A force of 5,600 men 
surrounded the detachment, hut after firing Baudel, it fought its 
way back without loss. On the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy's guns, demoliriied the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the river 
and burnt down the granaries above Bandel (Sh&hganj). On 
the 17th the European troops were sent down to Calcutta; 
while the sailors and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country. The work of destruction was oontiuuod on the 19th; 
on the 20th some more vessels were taken at Chinsura ; and at 
length on the 22ud the fleet left for Calcutta. In the meantime, 
the Nawab had been moving down with his army, a spy report- 
ing his arrival at Nayasarai on the 16th January. On the Ist 
February, he wrote a letter to Clive saying that he had aiiived 
at Hooghly, and on the 9th he signed a treaty agreeing not to 
molost the Company in the enjoyment of their privileges, to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to restore the fakoriea 
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and plundered property, and to permit the Company to eatabliah 
a mint and fortify (Calcutta. 

The next important eyent in the history of the English was 
the capture of Chandemagore on 23rd March 1757. This will 
be described later, and here it will suffice to say that Nanda 
Kumilr, who was then acting as Oovernor of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to the assistance of the French, but had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Nanda Eum&r was not 
confirmed, but displaced by Sheikh Amirullft, to whom Clive wrote 
in Juno 1757, SLying that he was marching to Murshidab&d 
and would destroy the town, if the Fmtjti&r interfered with his 
march, or oppo^ the passage of boats or supplies. The 
lanjdAr meekly yielded, and on the ISth June the English 
army went past Chinsura, both by river aud laud, on their 
eventful march to the battle of Plassey. 

In 1759 war broke out between the Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafor. the new Nawkb, intrigued with the' Dutch, who had 
grown jealous of the increasing power of the British Company. 
This brought on the last battle between Europeans in West Beng^, 
which took place on the Hooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on land at Bedarrah, the Dutch, as already related, being signally 
defeated. Finally, by the treaty signed by Mir K&sim Ali in 
September 1759, the Hooghly district was placed under the East 
India Company. 

Tue Danish East India Company war formed in 1612, and 
their first settlement was at Pranquebar iu the Tanjore district. 
Their first venture, like the second Portuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the wreck of their vessel. Its captain. 
Grape, made his way from the Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here a fort, the ‘ Dansborg,’ was built in 1620, bat four years 
later it became the property of the King of Denmark, to whom 
the Company owed money.* Before 1633 the Danes must have 
made their way further up the Bay, for a passage in Bruton's 
Joui'ttalf of that year refers to the pams granted by the Danes, 
Dutch and Eugli^ to vessels trading on the coast of Orissa. 
Their first factory in Bengal was established at Balasore, some 
time after 1636, according to Walter Clavell.^ It remained 
tbeir chief factory till 1643 or 1644, when they became involved 
in a quarrel with the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
is said, poisoned the DaDe8,BeiEed their goods, and demolish 

* J>i§Mei QuBHiMr qf Tamjor€ {1906}, p. 288. 
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tkeir factory. The Danes declared war, bat, baTing neither a fleet 
nor ail army, ooulf* io little, the stun total of their accomplishments 
in 32 years bex 3 g the capture of 30 Moorish Tessels. In 1674 
the arrival of a ship of 16 guns and one sloop enabled them to 
seise five vessels in the Balasore Roads. 'J hereupon the Governor, 
Malik Kasim, promised to give them the same trading privileges 
as the English, to build a factory for them at Balasore, and to 
pay them Ks 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 for their expenses On receiving 
this promise, the Danes gave up the vessels they had seized ; but 
as soon as their Commodore, with five or six men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained them, 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, the agreement could 
not be carried out. In 1676, Wilk Wygbert, another Com- 
modore, came to Balasore in a ship, went up to Hooghly in a 
sloop, and thence by budgerow to Dacca. Here, at an outlay 
of Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000, he got a phnrmdn from the Nawab, 
Shaista Khan, authorising the Danes to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa. Under this authority a fresh factory waa 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676.* 

The Danes next set up another factory on the river Hooghly 
at Gondalp&rA in the south-east of what is now the French terri- 
tory of Chandernagore. A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given to a part of Gondalpara, viz., Dinemarddngd, 
the land of the Danes, It was not in existence in 1676 when 
Stroynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote : — “ There are several other 
villages on the river's side on the way to Hooghly, but none 
remarkable till we come to the Danes’ Factory, which stands 
about four miles below Hooghly. But the poverty of the 
Danes has made them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves from 
starving.” t This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer”, 
who was given letters to “Monsure Attrope, governor of the 
Danes Factory at Gbndulpara,” which he visited in 1712.J 

Another factory of the Danes is shown in Yalentijn’s map 
(published in 1723 ;, on the east bank of the river opposite the mouth 
of the river ** Bassandheri,” i.^., the K&na D&modar, under the 
name Deense Logie, m., the Danish lodge. This factory is also 

• Thomm Bowrey, Cauntriei round tko Bag pf Boagal, pp. 181-SM). Wygbert 
WM Tiiitttd at the Balasore factory by Streyoshgip Jfaater on 2nd September and 
18th December 1676. 

t A Bew Account qf ike Smei Indicc, If, p. 19. 

I C. B. Bnrig Amnah qf iko MngUck in Boi^al, Yol. I, p.886. 
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mentioned by Hamilton : — ** At a little below the month of it, 
(the Ganga, the BupniiTayan), the Danes have a thatcht 
House, but for what lleasons they kept an house there, I never 
could learn.” * A few years earlier, in 1700, Sir Edward Little- 
ton noticed that the Danish assistants wore supplied with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.t 

The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, as we loam from an entry in the Diary and Consultations 
Book of the Council at Fort William. There having been a 
difference between the Danes and the Moors’ Government for 
some time, on wnich the Danes have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, and have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk and other goods bound for Suiatt, and belonging to 
Merchants there. They ore now making the best of their way 
down the lliver, to vrait for what other Ships shall go out belong- 
ing to the Moors and then design for Trincombar.” J The 
Mughal Governor of Hooghly having asked the English to 
mediate, some letters were written by William Hedges and his 
Council to Mr. Attnip» “ Chief for Affairs of the Eoyall Com- 
pany of Denmark.” Jafar Khan, the Diwaii, promised to make 
their aggressors give the Danes full satisfaclion for all the 
injuries done them ai.d to reimburse them for all the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and further promised that if (hey 
would remain two or three months in the river, he would secure 
them tt royal phaimdyi, Attrup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent letter from Madras shows that “ the Danes’ prize 
taken from the Moors” arrived there in January 1715 and went 
on to Tranquebar.”5i 

In 1755 the Danes re-established themselves, having secured 
from All Vardi Khan, at a considerable cost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serampore. "For this grant apparently they were 
mainly indebted to the good oiffcea of Monsieur Law, the 
Chief of the French factory at Cossimbazar, who wrote in 
his Memoira “ The previous year ( 1755) had brought him 
(Siraj-ud-daula) in a good deal of money owing to the business 
of establishing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
means of his order that I managed to conclude this affair, 
and the Isawiib All Verdi KhSn let him have all the profit.” 
Benault, the Goverror of Chanderiiagore, also claimed credit 
for their re-establishment. Whoever was entitled to the credit, 

• A New Account of iho lodieo, Vol. II, p. 6. 

t Hedges’ Diary, II. p. 209. 

X C. R. Wilson, Early Annah of tho SnylUk in Boagal, VoL 11, p. 199. 

{ C. R. Wilson, Sarty AnnaU iko Bmgliak io Bn^ai, 7ol. II, pp< 199-208, 
216. 
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the Danes and French had for some time been on very good 
terms, for two years before this the Danes had been allowed 
to load and unload cargoes at Ghandemagore, where they were 
seized, and represented by an agent named Soetman.* Soetman 
was the first Governor of the new settlement and proceeded to take 
possession on 7th October 1755, but the whole day was passed in 
disputes with the native officials. Next day the Danish flag 
was hoisted, and the settlement was loyally named Froderiks 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick V. 

Though the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serampore 
and to trade in Bengal, they wore not permitted io fortify their 
settlement or keep up a garrison.t In spite of this, Sirdj-ud-daul&, 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘ vessels of force ’ ready and 
attack the Fnglish from the river, while he delivered his ^ assn ult 
by land. All three nations excused themselves on one pretext or 
another, the Danish Governor replying that he liad neither 
horse, foot or guns, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three servants.^ The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on his return from the capture of 
Calcutta, levied from the Danes a fine of Bs. 25,000, a large sum 
ooDsidering that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the King of Lenwark^ having come from Trauque- 
bar all that year.§ When Chandemagore was taken by the 
Fnglish on 23rd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at Serampore with the Danes,!! who evidently had Lot forgotten 
the help given them two years before. The English Govern- 
ment at Calcutta took umbrage at this. To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the King oj Denmatk in 
January 1759, and refused the Danes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 
quarrel in 1763. Some Biitish sepoys were charged with assault- 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lashes each. 
The British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but withdrew on 
receiving an apology .If 

The decline of Danish trade continued for a few years later, as 
may be gathered from the account given by Stavorinus in October 
1769 : — •• Going down ^from Chinsura) I landed at Serampore, 

* J. C. ll.nihui.n, on Ih* Right Bank ojtha Uoeghlg, Calcutta Kevre<r, 

IIMB. 

t Btnyai in 17B6-67, II, 17, ta. 

t Baagal in J766-S7, 1,'6. 

% Bongal in X766-67 1.806-7. 11.79. 

4 Bengal in 1766-67 II, 2U8, 111,864. 
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where the Danes have a faotoiy ; this is tie most inoonsideiaUe 
European establishment on the Ganges, oonsisting only, besides 
the village occupied by the natives, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans. Their trade is of very little importance.”* It soon 
revived. The servants of the East India Company, not being 
allowed to remit their savings by bills on the Directoia, had 
to make their remittances through foreign factories. Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to escape the enemies’ privateers and men of-wor, the English 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessels of the Danes. No 
fewer than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts, and amount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out from 
the port in the short space of nine month6.”t These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factors who drew pay of only Us. 2oO 
a month drunk champagne at Us. 80 a dozen, and in a few 
years returned home with large fortunes! These too were the 
days in which the town became famous in the Christian world os 
the headquarters of the Baptist missionaries; for in 1799 
Marshman, Ward and two other missonaries came to Serampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed with Denmark, Seram- 
pore was seized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. The Danish trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swarmed with French privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager to ship their goods 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 1808, however, war 
with Denmark having been again dedared, Lord Minto, the then 
Governor-General, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while his son, who was in command of the frigate 
Modtste^ took the Danish shira lying in the river. Serampore 
was then administered by the J^udge-Magistrate of Hooghly until 
1815, when it was restored to the Danes on the condusion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Though the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal had formed in front of the 
town And their goods were ousted by British competition. 
Between 1815 and 1845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1813-14 the total revenue was only Es. 13,231 J 

The decadence of Serampore at this time is clearly shown 
by the account of Bishop Heber, who visited it in December 
1823. The settlement, he said, had grievously declined since it 

* Vuymget to the Saet Indiet, 1, 121. 

t J. C. Manbman, Hoiet on the Mi$hi Bmnk qf the SoagMjf^ Calcotta Review, 
(1845). 

I Hsmiltoo^e Minimtan (1880), VoL 1, page 64. 
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was takea by the British, and all the more because, when it was 
restored, the Danish Government had not stipalated for the conti- 
Duanoe of a grant of 200 chests of opium yearly, which the East 
India Company had previously supplied at cost price. The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the suffering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bishop Heber, however, admired, the place*-** a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
European town than Calcutta.'’ He also admired the vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran who had been in Bengal for* over 40 years. ** During 
the late inundation he was called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of * iJecoits’ or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to burn 
and pillage with all the horrors w'hich attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sepoys, his silver-sticks, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, killed some of the ruffians, and took 
several prisoners, whom he hanged next morning.” At that time a 
number of persons appear to have been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it w^as also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to shelter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concession still further diminished its resources, 
though the frontier duty (called a double duty), which stifled 
trade with the interior, was abolished. 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22ud February 1845, 
the King of Denmark transferred Serampore with Trauquebar to 
the British for 12^ lakhs. The treaty specified that the settle- 
ment transferred was the town of Frederiksnagore or Serampore, 
comprising 60 bighdg^ and the districts of Serampore, Akna and 
Pearapore, for which districts an annual sum of Bs. 1,G01 was to 
be paid to the zomlndars of Sheoraphuli. It was further stated that 
it contained the following public property, viz., the Government 
House, Secretary's house. ai d offices, couit-house with jail annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, tivo small guard-houses on the river 
bank, a canal, public roads and bridges * Bat ideations of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, and the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1845. 

The following Danish Governors can be traced: — Soetman 
(1765-56), Ziiegenbalk or Ziegenbalg (1758-59), Demarches 


•MeutU ReYiew, 1846, page 495*6; Cnwf ord, RrtV page 54 ; 

Toynbee, 6Ae<tf5, page 164« 
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(1763-64), Colonel Bie (1789- 1805), Colonel Jacob Erefting< 
(1806—08, 1816—28), J. S. Hohlenberg (1828—83 , Colonel 
BebUng (183(3), who was subsequently Governor of Tranquebar 
and P. Hansen (1836 — 45) Colonel Crawfoi*d gives as the last 
Governor one lindeman 1 1842—46,, but the Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 shows the Hon’ble P. Hansen as Governor, 
and the latter signed the treaty of 22nd February !845, which 
distinctly refers to him .os Peter Hansen, Councillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Possessions in India, Knight of 
the Order of Dannebrog.” I'he certificate of exchange was signed 
by L. Linhard, who was Judge and Magistrate in 1841. 

According to the English factory records, the fu*8t settle- 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Hooghly and was the 
result of an accident. In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Kalasore, the 28th December 1674, Walter Clavell. the 
English Company’s chief representalive in the Bay, reported 
that in the preceding year a ship of the French King’s, named 
the FI while returning to St. 'I home, was separated from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy < M De la Ilaye ) owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balasore Boada, where she was surpnsed and taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Hooghly They * had the confidence 
to bring her up to Hooghly before their one tat;tory and several 
specious pretences were made that the ship should be taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered to the Frehrh, to which purpose the 
Governor of Balasore persuaded some of the French to complain 
personally at Dacca. 1 he upshot was that the Dutch were fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French were sent away with 
good worfs and liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what part of llengal they would. ‘’In Hugly they mode a small 
house neere the Dutch Factor/, from which the Dutch by their 
application aiid present to the Moores, have routed them; and 
they thereupon pretendedly, but really because they can borrow 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast in an open boate, and taking a long farewell of Beiigala, 
where they are indebted about Bupees 8,600.”* 

As the doop FUming left St. Thome in April 1678, the French- 
men presumably were brought to Hooghly towards the close of that 
year, and after allowing for their journey to aud from Dacca, they 
in all probability built their * small house ' at Hooghly about 1674. 


* 1 lioiiiMB Bowrey, Covinirin, tic, 1U05, quoting (in p. 69, note 8) Faeicfy 
Sccordi, Hagli. Nu. 4, p. 22 f ; cf. Delottro, du Journal d*un wgaifc/mii 

awr Indti OrUmialu, (1677), p. 186. 
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It is this house eTidentlj which is alluded to by the English Agent 
Streynsham Master 'under date 13th September 1676 : — ^‘...Less 
than 2 miles short of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Garden, and 
a little further by a large spot of ground which the French had 
laid out in a factory, the gate to which was standing, but was now 
in the possession cf the Dutch. Then we came by the Dutch 
factory/’* From this description it appenis that the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modem Chandernagore, just south 
of Chinsura. Ii hIso nppe trs that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their settlement, for Master, 
writing on 23rd September 1676, noted that at Cossimbazar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the French.f 

It is not certain when Chandemogore was reoccupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to ereci a factory 
here was granted to the French in 1088 by a oi the 

Emperor Aurangzeb obtained dunng the rebellion of Subha 
Singh in 1696-97.+ The Dutch, French and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permission to put their factories into 
a state of defence. The NawAb Ibrahim Kh&n gave them a 
general authority to provide for their own safety ; and acting on 
this, they raised walls with bastions round their factories In this 
way Fort Gustavus at Chinsura, Fort Orleans at Ohandernagore, 
and Fort William at Calcutta are said to have been built.§ In 
1701 Chandernogore was placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry. For many years the Frencli trade 
languished, as may be gathered from the remark made by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, ihat the 
French had a factory at Chandernagor-3 with a few families living 
near it, but not much trade for want of money, j| and “ a pretty 
little church to hear mass in, which is the chief business of the 
French in Bengal.” 

In 1731 Joseph Francoix Dupleix was appoi nted Intendant of 
Chandernogore, and during the ten years in which he held that 
office he transformed the place. Accordirg to Mr. E. Sterling. 
Collector of Hooghly — ** Chandernagoro under his able government 
became the astonishment and envy of its neighbours. Money 


• H»>dge8’ Diary, II, 238. 

t Diary of St. Master, ].c.. Thosas Uowrey, Couairies, fie., p. 218, note 2. 

{ Mr. B. Sterling, Collector of Hcoghly, stoteo In a letter dated 29tfa July 
1843, that this permission was obtained through a Persian uamed Macarah. 
Probably he refers to Marcar, an Armenian merchant, who built a church at 
Chinsura in 1695, or to his son, who died at Hooghly in 1697. 

f Stewart, IRsfory, p. 207. Port Gustavus, hf*wevf>r, bod walls before 1665. 
i| Grose, A Jfew Aoceuni of the MaA Jadiss, I, SIS, 316. 
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poured in from oTeiy quarter. New and eurpriaing Bouroes of oom- 
meroial wealth were opened, and vast dedgna of wealth emanated 
from thia one man, in whom the most unlimited confidence was 
placed. Hia measurea enriched individuals, while his policy exten- 
ded the reputation of hia nation. Never perhaps did the glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more extended field than 
in this colony on the bank of the Ganges.”* So also Malleson 
writes:— “From the period of its first occupation to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendantship, Chandemagore had 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent Oompany in Paris, it had been unable, partly from 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to cany on any large commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercial posts, dependent upon Chandemagore, had 
also been established at Gossimbaaar, Jougdia, Dacca, Balasoie and 
Patna. But their operations were of small extent. The long 
stint of money on the part of the Company of the Indies had had, 
besides, a most pernicious effect upon the several intendants and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attendaiit upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralised the community. The 
members of it had even come to regard stagnation as the natural 
order of things. The place itself tore evidence to the same effect. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance ; its silent walls were 
overgrown with jungle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hooghly carried past it eastern merchandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Sutauuti into the 
Bubstantiol warehouses of old Calcutta, the landing places of 
Ghandernagore were comparatively deserted. 

“ To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1731. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabilities of the place, and, conscious of 
his own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry hia 
ideas regarding the power of trade, he felt that the task of 
restoring Chandemagore, would, under his system, be comparati- 
vely easy. He at once set in action the large fortune he had 
accumulated, and induced others to join in the venture. He 
bought ships, freighted oaigoes, opened communications with the 
interior, attracted native merchants to the town. Chandemagore 
soon felt the effect of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates 
whom he found there, recovering, under the infiuenoe of his 
example, .from their aupineness, begged to be allowed to join in the 

• Letter of Mr. K. Sterling, Collector of Hooghly, doted 29lh July 1843, I. c. 
Toynhee'e SkUeh, p. IS. 
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trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some he adyanoed money, 
others he took into partnership, all he encouraged. He had not 
oooupied the Intendantship four years, when, in place of the half- 
dozen conntxy-boata which, on his arriyal, were lying unemployed 
at the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
whidi increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the merchandise of Bengal to Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Bussora, and to China. Nor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and even opened communications 
with Tibet. Under such a system, Chandemagore speedily 
recovered from its forlorn condition. From having been the most 
inconsiderable, it became, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlements in Bengal.”* 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicherry 
(1741), the MarathS raids, the unsettled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of Lis successors, 
all combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decline. For instance, M. Benault, 
the Qovemor of Chandemagore, in a letter to Dupleix dated 
30th September 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754 P), it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakhs, 
but that by exerdsiug his personal credit he managed to send back 
the next year three ships laden with rich cargoest. Again, in a 
letter of the Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supreme Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756, it is said that the French 
have done no busineBs these last few years ” ;t and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “what the French are about to send by Pandichery and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, will be of but trifling importance.§ ” 

In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the English, the European garrison at Chandemagore 
numbered only 112 officers and men. ^e French attempted to 
flnish one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begun in 
Ali Yardi's time (1750); while the English on their part began to 
clear out the Mar&th& ditch and repair the fortifications close to 
Fort William. Thereupon Sir&j-ud-daulA sent orders to both to 
demolish the works. The French Agent, M. Law, persuaded the 
Naw&b that they were merely repairing old works; but the 

• O.Halltioii. TA$ Sits of tie Frssck Psmtr is Tmdia, Calcatta Bevlmr, 
1866 . 

t BsmgsHift 1766-57, 111, SSS, 
t Id., I, 807. 

I Id., 11, 80. 
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English Agent at Oaloatta, Mr. Drake, sent a reply, whibh the 
Nawftb chose to regard as offensiTe and impertinent.* s is well 
known, the rapture with the English ended in the oa^tore of 
Oaloutta and the massacre of the Black Hole. Both Siraj-ad-daal4 
and the English applied for help to the French, who declined to 
side with either party, but offered o shelter the English in their 
fort. While on his march to Calcutta, the Nawab forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Ganges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Bs. 3,40,000.t This 
sum they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship haint 

In December 1756 news came that war had been declared 
between France and England. Two French Deputies visited 
Calcutta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral W'atson his 
intentions regarding neutrality. The Admiral offered them an 
alliauce, offensive and defensive, against the Nawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiral replied that he would be forced 
to try his luck Next month the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the English, and on his way back post Chandernagore,sent friendly 
messages to M. Beuault, repaid him one lakh out of the fiue he 
had levied, granted the French a partcdna with all the privileges 
allowed to the British, and even offered them the town of Hooghly 
if they would ally themselves with him. The French took the 
money, but declined the alliance. The English believed, however, 
that they had a secret alliance with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to crush the French before attacking the JNawab. Futile negotia- 
tions followed, and the English, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare war. On 1 1th March Clive charged the if'rench 
with sheltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
2 miles of Chandemagore, sending a summons to M. Beoault to 
surrender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Clive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering officers, while the area to be 
defended was large. M. Benault could muster with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 satlois, 70 
half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilians, 167 sepoys and 
100 topaases,.in all 794 men. After the loss of their outposts, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repul- 
sing several attacks. On the river side the French had blocked 
the channel with four ships and a hulk. Admiral Watson came 

^ in 1766^67, 111, 166. 

t Btngml in i766^67, T, 210. 
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up to help in the attack, with a fleet oonwHtiug of the the 
TVptfr and the Snlisbuiy^ with the Bridgewater and the Kingfiekei\ 
On the 23rd they moTed throogh the aanken ships, along buoys 
carefully laid the preyioua day; and at about 7 a.m. the Tiger and 
the Kent took up their position opposite the north*east and south- 
east bastions, ^^en ensued a but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while Clive's troops attacked from 
the land side. The Kent was so terriUy damaged aa to be unfit for 
sea again, and the SaiUburg was almost aa bad ; but the fort bas- 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed. Consequently, M. Benault at about 9-30 a.m. 
hoisted the white flag. Artides of capitulation were agreed upon, 
and were signed by Admirals Watson and Pocock, and also by 
CUve, after some objections on Admiral Watson’s part to Clive 
being associated with him. A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore and Ghinsura, and some joined M. Law at Cosaimbazar. 
The rest were allowed parole, but eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, were imprisoned in Calcutta.* The 
capture of Chandemagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by clearitig the way for the final settlement with the 
Naw&b and also by providing them with a large supply of guns 
and ammunition ; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000. 

In 1765 Chandemagore was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauristoii, Commandant of the French establish- 
ment in the East Indies It was restored in accordance with a 
treaty between Great Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Palis in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI;t. The EngUsh were 
strict on this point, and Stavoiinus (1769-70) relates how M. 
Chevalier, the French Governor, who had caused a deep ditch to be 
dug round the town, was forced to have it filled up by an English 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys.^ The IiVench were, however, 
allowed to keep a certain small number of guns for saluting, and 
to hoist their flag over their factory.^ 

Late in 1768, or early in 1769, the French appear to have had 
a quarrel with the Nawftb, in which they certaicly came off worst. 
It is desoribed as f (dlows by Colonel Pearse in a letter dated 23zd 


• Sengoi in 1756-07. II, SIS. Tbe FimiA Ittd 40 killed end 70 ironnded, the 
BritiiAi 82 killed and 90 eroniided (Adminl WatiOB'e letter dated the diet March 
1797). 
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Febniaxy 1769 : — ** The Frendi had dipped off a great deikl ol 
money ; and order was iamed forbidding that any Bhocdd be sent off 
from the ooantry. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do not know 
which, though I believe the former, ordered his peons to surround 
Ohandernagore till it should be re-landed. The French Bred on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded ; the 
consequence was the destruction of the town. The Nabob's people 
pulled down the houses and laid every thing in ruins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Oovemor of Fort William, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), and 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our assiatanoe, the ship was 
afterwards seised, but I hear sinoe that she is gone. The Nabob 
has ordered all the French down ; trade is entirely stopped, which 
may perhaps end in trouble.*’* 

In 1778, on the outbreak of war in Europe, the English again 
occupied Ghandernagore. Colonel Dow quietly invested the town, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Chiretti in search 
of the Governor Chevalier. His wife pretended he was ill) and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commandant, Hanquart, 
banding over the town in his abaence.t The Engludi, howeveri 
withdrew on the condLusion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Bevolution the citiaens of Chandemagore 
shared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Ch)vemor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but was brought back 
to the town by an excited mob, which wished to copy the Paiisiaiis’ 
march to Yersailles. There he was k^ a captive for some time in 
spite of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release. 
Eventually, it was decided to send the royalists in chains to the Isle 
of France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on which they were 
shipped while on its way down the HoogUy and released the 
captives.j: According to another aeconot, the Governor waa 
refused admission to the town, and seeing no hope of any change 
in the sentiments of the republicans, withdrew to Calcutta and 
thence to Pondicherry. § In June 1798, during the war following 
the revolution, Ghandernagore was reoccupied by the English 
aithout opposition, and was adminjatered by a qpeoial oflker, 


* JPaH mnd ]?r§nmU Jvfy 1906^ Sll-U. 

t Lsttef from Col. Dow, P«f# md JY mm t , Jolf 1906 pp. 

t JfoUs Ml iks ri§U hmmh ^ IS# Cbicolfa BstIow, 184i| 

ii#p#r#. Col. Rer. 1899. 

f Ssloctkaii ailesllo ffiMfllf midir I6fk OcMw 1996. 
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Mr. Biohaid Biroh. It was lestored bjr the Treatj of Amiens in 
1802, only to be seized again a few months later on the resump- 
tion of hostilities. It was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was finally made over to the French in 
1816, after having been almost uninterruptedly in Britidi possession 
for 23 years. WMe under the British Qovemment, Chandernagore, 
as well as Ghinsura and Seiampore, is said to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fraudulent 
pawnbrokers.* * * § When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, the 
streets presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation”, 
and the Bishop saw “ no boats loading or unloading at the quay, 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carts, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few dismal-looking 
European shops.” 

The Prussians were another European nation that effected Thb 
a settleme’it in this district. This settlement was indirectly due 
to the enterprise of Frederick the Great, who having gained 
posseession of East FrieslaDd in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Embden, into a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in 1753, the hengalkche Handeh^Oeulhchaft (also known 
as the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Company, and the Prussian Asiatic Company). The Prussiana had 
obviously some difficulties to face before gaining a footing in Bengal. 

*‘If the Germans come here,” the Nawab wrote to the English, 

“ it will be very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
all, and you will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to 
stop all your trade and business . .. .Therefore take core that these 
German ships do not come.” ” God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council, “but should this be the case, 1 am in hopes they will bo 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.”t Still, the Prussians appear to 
have established themselves in the district “three or four years” 
before 1756,$ on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might cony on their trade on payment of custom 
duties and hire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not erect fortifications or keep garrisons.^ Their 
factory appears to have been a mile south of Fort Orleans at 
Ghandernagore,ll and had gardens attached to it, which are several 
timos referred to as the Prussian gardens. 

* Hsmilton'i Bindwtan (1820). 

f Imftrial Qauttter qf It, 467. 

t in 7766.67, 1, 878, 

§ Ba^at in 1766.67, 1 , 117 ; II, 17, 83. 
y Jh. II, 886, 807 (UI. 68, 64. 
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The year 1750 was a disastrous one for the PrussLaus. In 
June Siraj-ud-daula extorted Es. 5,000 from them. In August 
their only ship, the Priucr Henry of PntHBh, was wrecked while 
entering the Granges, owing to the misconduct of an English pilot 
Hendrick Walters,* whom the Board dismissed for his carelessness ; 
while the supercargoes invest ed the money they hod brought out, 
to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000, with the English for homeward 
trade. t Their position was, in fact, so bod that Mr. John Young, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing himself “detested, 
despised and not knowing how to support himself with honour 
withdrew to ^he English with merchajidise worth Rs. >0,000. t 
After these losses, what little trade they had dwindled still 
farther owing to the rivalry of the other European companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prussian ships, and a letter from 
the Euglish Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
forbade the Company’s serva’ita to have any dealings with them 
or give them any assistance in their mercantile affairs, though 
if their ships wanted water, provisions or real necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one with the other.’ The Company was soon afterwards 
wound up ; and the Proceedings of Gfdcuita, dated 21st August 
1700, record a letter from John Young, dated London, 18th July 
1759, requesting the English to take possession of all the effects 
of the Royal Prussian Bengal Oompay.§ 

'i fiB The Flemisli also for a short time carried on trade in the 

Flemish, district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, and other towns in 
Flanders and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to get some share 
in the trade with the East Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, and again in 1721, they sent six ships, of which one was 
consigned to Bengal ; their principal station was at Coblom 
on the coast of Coromandel. In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
foimed, and a year later it hod founded and lost a settlement on 
the Hooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
liiyazu-s^Saldtin, which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. “ They had,’* it states, “no factory in Bengal and carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; ** 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission from the 
Nawab, Murshid Kuli Khan, to build a factory at B&nkibasar 
on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 
strong building. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 

* Btnyal in 1766-67, 1. 2U, 306-7; 11, 70. 
t Do. U, 79. 

t Do. 11, 179 ;«/ 1,62, 194. 

§ Long*i SiUction§* 
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“ pladiig obliqu^l'" cue cap of Tanity on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell woollen-stufiB, velvety and silk- stuffs at 
the rate of gunny-oloth.” The other Europeans accordingly 
intrigued againat them, and haring grined over the Faujddr of 
Hooghly, got him to induce the Naw&b to order the closure of the 
factory. The Danes defied the Mughols, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared for resistance. The 
Pffujddr of Hooghly then sent a force under his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengal), which cut off their 
supplies Though the Indian servants all fled, and he had only 
13 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
still offered a desperate resisiance. At last, he h:>d his arm 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured ; but save and except some 
cannon-balls, nothing of v»lue was found.” The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir J&far returned 
iu triumph to Hooghly.* 

The capture of the factory took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for Hamilton’s 
work (AFew Account of the East Indies) was published in 1727, being 
republished in 1744 It is also confirmed by two othei facts, r/*., 
(1) the whole transaction is ascribed by the Riydjiu-s-i:ialdtin to the 
time of Murshid Kuli Kh&n, who died in 1725, and (2) the Ostend 
Company had its charter suspended in 1727, and was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart adds some interesting details as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ac- 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Charles^ which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Qanges. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, saved ; and the offi- 
cers and crew took possession of Bankibazor, and erected tempo- 
rary houses. In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
siare than the first, arrived iu Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostend trade in that province ; and as they undersold the other, 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estima- 
tion. At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of mats 
and bamboos ; but they afterwards built brick dwellings, and 
Bozxounded their factory with a wall, haring bastions at the angles : 
they also out a ditch, communicating with the river, of su^ a 
depth as to* admit sloops of considerable burthen. 


* pp. a7S-e» Hunilton itutat that after being forced to 

qnlt tWir feelotp tbe Flemieh fonn4 protection with the French at Otedamagoie. 
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Stewart then mentions the snapenaion of the oharter, and saja 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
oooaaionally sent out ships to India ; and, as the agent of the 
head of the factory in Bengal was a person of gi*eat activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes. This 
traffic, although carried on clandestinely, could not escape the 
notice of the Dutch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain G-osf right of the ship 
Fordteich^ to blockade the river Canges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river ; and having obtained intelligence that two Ostend 
ships were anchored between Calcutta and Bankibazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first shot being fired, 
the Saint There%a^ the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried to 
Calcutta ; but the other dipped her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of Bftnkibazar factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to follow her ; and she afterwards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
account of the capture of the fort as that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fac- 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at Bftnkibazar as 
late as 1744.t M. Law in a letter written in 1756 refers to 
the alfair of the Ostend Company io 1744 and there is a 
carious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for i4tb 
October 1741 (communicated by Mr. J. S. Cotton) showing that 
the Ostenders were then ogain expelled from Bankibazar. This is 
presumably the occurrence referred to by Orme, who says, with 
a dight difference as to the date, that All Yordi Kh&n, * in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
the factors of the Ostend Company out of the river of Hughly.’S 
The mixing up of the dates of the first and second expulsion of 
the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
accounts of their settlements ; and there has been also same con- 
fusion about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. 1 he Riydau-$-Saldii 0 ^ for instance, ascribes the 
establishment and defence of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving a full account of the formation of the Ostend Oom* 
pany and of the installation of their officers and agents at 

* Stewftrt, Sifiory 9f Bemgal (1847) p|i. £68—8. 

t OmMiitnr ^ Vol. II, p. 468. 

X JUagai im 1756-67, 111, 810. 

I Ormt’s SUUr^f Ih ^ • 
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BAnkibasar, calls it the GbrmaQ factory and its defenders Germans. 

Mr. Hill also in Benffal in 1756-57^ though ho refers to B&nki- 
basar as being held by the servants of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as Hhe Emden Company or PniFsian settlement’, 
and speaks of its defence by the ^Emdeners*.* 

In conclnding this sketch of the early European settlements Vibna- 
mention may be made of the native names given to them and to 
the nations which held them. The Portuguese were called 
Firingii (from Frank), their quarters Firingi-tola^ and their soldi- 
ers ^'topaasea^'j either from top a gun or from topi a hat. The Dutch 
wore called Otauddn from Hollandois ; the French Fardai and 
their settlement Fardttidngd from Fran^ais ; the English 
Angren or In jrt% from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Dine- 
mar and their settlement Dinem&r-ddngd from Denmark. 

n Bangal ta 17AS-S7, f, tit, iiivi ; III, 210 (foot-noto). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THK PKOPLB. 

In 1872. when the Hrst census of Bengal was taken, the popu- 
lation of the district as now constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 
It decreased to 974,992 in 1881, but rose to 1,034,296 in 1891, to 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, the population 
declined by no less than 13 per cent., owing mainly to the terrible 
epidemic of malarial fever known as Burdw&n fever. The Census 
CommissLoiier for Bengal estimated the loss of population in the 
twelve years during which it prevailed at no less than 650,000 ; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced the vitality 
of the survivors, thus diminishing the birth-rate, and also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for healthier 
localities. **It is true,** he remarked. ** that this terrible epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the decade which has elapsed 
since the census of 1872 as in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the rained 
villages have not yet been rebuilt, jangle still flourishes where 
populous hamlets once stood, and while many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivors have not sufficed to All the smiling land with a new 
population.’* The next decade'' witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent., though the 
district regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nine years. This advance was due to the general abate- 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, where 
it was greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps eflected by the Dftnkuni and Eajapur drainage 
schemes, the opening of the T&rakeswor Railway, and the estab- 
lishment of flve jute mills and one bone mill, which attracted 
immigrants. 


* Tbc ArimlSgb »abdlvition was Dot inclined in tbe district in 1878 ; the 
Slnstl outpost of the Khinibnl tbinn wee trmneterred to the Homreh district sfter 
the census of 1891 ; end sfter tbe census of 1901 three rillsges were tmnsferrrO lo 

nurdwin. 
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The oensoB of 1901 revealed an increase of only 1*4 per cent iCiirics 
the Ar&mh&gh subdivision having a very small increase and the 
Serampore subdivision an increase of 3*3 per cent , while the 
Hooghly subdivision had a slight fulling-off of population. This 
result is due to a rise in the number of immigrants by nearly 
40,000 and a diminution in the number of emigrants by over 
33,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavourable, as may be 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Beport 
of 1901:- 

“ During the last decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or small-pox. Cholera was bad in several 
yearSi but the mortality so caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The country is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
D&modar. Its surface is but little above sea level, ai d the drain- 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The peculiarly malignatt Burdwan 
fever has disappeard, but even now the fevera of the district ore of 
an unusually virulent kind. The death-rato is consequently high, 
and in only two years of the decade have the recorded births been 

more numerous than the <.eaths In spite of the immigration 

that has taken place, the district is still less populous by 70,000 
than it was in 1872, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
from the fever epidemic for nearly a decade. It seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses until the 
drainage problem is solved.” 

The main statistics of the census of 1901 ore given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 
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The average density of ] opulation is very high, being surpassed f>eii»ity 
in only three districts in the Province, viz , Howrah, Muzaffar- 
pur and SAran ; while the Serampore subdivision, with more than 
twelve hundred souls per square mile, supports a more teeming 
population than any distriot except the metropolitan district of 
Howrah. Moreover, the district contains a large quantity of 
waste and uncnltivable lauds, and the pressure of population on 
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the cultivated portion is therefore all the greater; but it is not as 
yet excessive owing to ihe general prosperity of the people, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industrial expansion which has been 
so marked a feature of the economio history of Boogblyin 
the lost 50 years. The lands under cultivation yield rich crops of 
different kinds, for width a ready market end good prices can he 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis. A largo 
proportion of the people, moreover, obtain their livelihood in non- 
agricultural pursuits; and the organized industries of the district 
afford them ample employment atd good wages. 

In the ArSmcagh subdivision, the population is evenly distri- 
buted, riring from 736 per square mile in the lateiite tract of 
th&na Gogh&t to 894 in tho fertile alluvial tbSna of KhSn&kul. 
The density iu the Senunporo subdivision is not so uniform. Thu 
Serampore thana is the most .thickly populated, including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Hooghly with numerous millB 
and other industnes, and having easy communication with Calcutta 
and Howrah by rail, river and road. This portion is thoroughly 
urban, with an average of 4,255 per square mile. Behind it 
stretches tldna Ghandital&, a semi-urban tract, which supports 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this thSna there are populous 
villages crowded along the Saraswati, and it is also drained by 
the D&nkuni and B&japur drainage channels, and is traversed by 
the old Ben&res road and the HowTah-ShiakhSlS Bailway. Iu the 
other three thinas of this subdivision the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying only from 843 in the 
rather backward th&na of Haripal to 923 per square mile in th&na 
Singur lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Hooghly subdivision there are marked variations. The 
most densely-peopled port is the Hooghly th&nft with the two 
municipalities of Hooghly -and Ban8beri&, It is practically a 
continuation of the riparian municipal tract, and has a density of 
1,826 per square mile. The other thSnas vary considerably. The 
low deltaic th&na of Baligoih and the feverish rural thina of 
Polb& have only 538 and 543 persons per square mile, respectively, 
while there ore 708 per square mile in the fertile though unhealthy 
fyiSnii of Dhaniakh&li. Broadly speaking, the inhabitants cluster 
most thickly along the Hooghly river up to TribenI, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diminishes slowly 
towards the north and the west, the most populous villages lying 
on the ba n^a of old streams, such as the Saraswati, the En&ft Nadi, 
the D&modar (east bank), and the £in& Dw&rakeswar. 
iitgntioD. The statistics compiled at the census of 1901 show that migration 
^ from and to this district is unusually active, 11-7 per cent, of the 
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popolation being emigrants and 18*3 per cent, immigrants. 
Among emigrants, iy., natives of this distriot enumerated else- 
where, seven-twelfths were males, the bulk of whom had migrated 
to the metropolis and the adjoining districts of Howrah and the 
24-Faiga'iaa. Such emigration is largely of a temporary nature, 
many clerks, shop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities affo^ed by the railway to return home daily or 
periodically on Suudays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 156,241 in 1891 to 122,841 in 1901. 

Ou the other hand, the volume of immigration is increasing, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Calcutta is easily accessible and still more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns. The number of immigrants increased from 
99,994 in 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the bulk being labourers, as 
is apparent from the preponderance of males (81,823; ovt.i‘ 
females (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx are Bankura (44,289), Midnapore (16,116), Patna 
Division (17,615), and the United Provinces \ 12,069). To these 
immigrant cooUes are due the large increase of 17*3 per cent, 
in Serampore thana and the small increase of 1*9 per cent, in 
GhanditaU th&na. 

The district may be divided into three tracts, urban, semi- Towm 
urban and rural. Broadly speaking, the urban tract consists of vmaget. 
the narrow riparian strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
the railway on the west. The French town of Chandernagore 
and all the municipal towns, except Aramb&gh, lie in one 
coutinuouR line in this strip, viz., from Tribeni southwards 
Bansberia, Hooghly ancluding Chinsura), Bhadreswar, Baidya- 
bati, Serampore, Kotraiig and Uttarp9ra. The eighth munici- 
pality, Ar&mbftgh, is really a con- 
geries of villages and has been 
constituted a municipality, as 
being the headquartert of a sub- 
division rather than a place 
with urban characteristics. The 
population of each of these towns, 
according to the census of 1911, is shown in the margin. 

Of the seven towns on the Hooghly, B^nsberift and Hooghly 
axe now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial centres 
by Calcutta and Howrah. Of the other five, Bhadreswar and 
Serampore are thriving towns, which are growing rapidly 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the devdopment 


ArSinbigb ... 8,048 

Bhudreawar ... 24,353 

BaidyabSti ... 20,516 

Bantberia ... 6,108 

Hooghly-aNM-Cbiiiiura 28,916 
Kotrang ... ... 6,574 

Serainporo ... 49,694 

Uttarpira 7.373 
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of jute millB and other industrial conoema Serampore ia now 
the moat important town in the district, haTing added 40 per cent, 
to ita population between 1881 and 1891, 20 per cent in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per cci t. between IPOl and 1911. 
Bhadreawar, though barely a third of the size of Serampore. has 
of late expanded ever more rapi<Uy, and has more than doubled 
its population since 1891. Baidyabati is an important mart for 
vegetables and other garden produce, while Uttarp&r& and 
Kotraog to the south ore small quiet semi-suburban towns; 
the former is inhabited by a considerable number of bhadraloy^ 
1 .^., Hindus of the middle class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles and bricks. 

Behind and to the west of this riparian tracts lies the semi- 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from Magrfiganj on the norih to 
ChanditaU on the south. In spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been liigh ; and in recent years it 
has benefited from the establishment of mills in the adjoining 
riparian tract, which has converted localities which were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towns. It has also bene- 
fited through the interior being opened up by the Howrah- 
Shiakhftla, T&rakeswar and Tribeni-Tfirakeswar railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
in the south and by the admission of a little water into the 
Saraswati itself by a cut from the Kunti Nadi. The rest of the 
district, including Arambfigh, is more or less rural, containing, 
however, many j^opulous villages. 

According to the census of 1901, the proportion of the popu- 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
other Bengal district, while the villages are also nnusually large, 
for 51 per cent, have 500 to 2,000 inhabitants and only one- 
third (34 per cent.) contain less than 500. 

Liy. The direct in common use is that known as Central Bengali 

orAos. Q]. Metropolitan, which forms the basis of modern literaiy Bengali 
and is so call^ because it is the vemaonlar of the meiropoUtan 
districts, viz., Howrah, the 24-Pargan5s, Hooghly and Nadi&. 
The Muhammadans usually talk Bengali, but the better 
educated often use Urdu, though in a more or less ooirupt 
form. West of the Dwirakeswor, the current speech is 
affected by the Bftrhi dialect of Bankur& and Buidwan, the 
pronunciation being somewhat different, and the intonation 
crisper. The existence of European settlements in the distriot 
for centuries has left little mark on the vooabalaiy and praeti- 
oally none on the grammar* 
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The history of yemaoalar litoature in this district can be Lltmime. 
traced as far book as Akbar a time, when MSdhabSch&rya, the 
author of Chandi, flourished at Triben!. Since then Hooghly 
has produced some notable writers, in the Britidi period, 
B&mniohan Bay, Piftri Ch&nd Mitro, Bhudeva Chandra MuUierji, 

Hem Chandra Banerji, Chandra Nftth Basu, and Akhay Chandra 
Sark&r. Several well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, Auli& Manohar Dfis, Bftmnidhi Ghipta 
BUa% Nidhi B&bu, Sridhara Kathaka, Anthony Firing!, and 
Gfovinda Adhik&ri. 

Hindus at the census of 1901 numbered 861,116 or 82 per cent Biu- 
of the population, and Muhammadans 184,577 or 17*6 per cent. 

Members of other religions were few in number, viz., Animists 
(2,766;, Christians (759), Brahmos (26), Jains (25), Puddhists 
(6) and Sikhs (4). The proportion of Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 78*23 per cent, in 1872, 81*26 in 1881, 81 *60. 
in 1891 and 82 0 in 1901. On the other hand, the percentage 
of Muhanmiadans has decreased slightly, falling from 21*61 in 
1872 to 18*64 in 1881, 17*89 in 1891 and 17*5 in 1901. 

The animistic tribes, though they have few representatives, AnlmUti. 
have been steadily increasing. In 1872 they were not enumer- 
ated separately ; in 1881 only 37 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful classification was made, 2,035 persons 
were returned as Saot&ls and 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Santals had increased to 9,955, Oraons to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Khoiras to 1,530 A part of this increase may be 
due to better enumeration, but the bulk is undoubtedly caused by 
immigration. The Santals congregate chiefly in thSnas DhaniA- 
kh&li, PanduA and Haiip&l; the Bhumij in th&na BaUgarh; 
the EhairAs in th&na PauduA. As there are nearly as many 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they have 
settled permanently in those tracts The case is different with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in 
thAnas Serampore, ChandltalA and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, viz., 213 females to 3,247 males, 
which goes to show that they were merely temporary immigrants 
who hsA come to work in the mills and on eax^work. The 
disorepanoy between the number of aborigiDsls and the number of 
Animists is due to the fact that all the Bhumij and EhairAs, 
and most of the Oraons and SontAls, were returned as Hindns 
and not Animists. 

The Christian community in l^^Ol induded 192 Europeans, 94 Ohriitiaai 
Eurasians and 473 native Chzistiaua,— asnudl number, consideting 
the fact that Serampore was long the headquarters of the Baptist 
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ndttionarieB, and that there were Earopean eettlements along 
the Hooghly for more than two centuries. The majority were 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and Hooghly (219); 
of the remainder, most were enumerated in the rural thftna of 
Fanduft, where the Free Church of Scotland has a missionary 
centre at MahSn&d. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican communion ; of the Eurasians, more than 
half were Boman Catholics; and of the native Christians, 193 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Boman Catholics The 
Eurasians are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandernagore. 

The Baptist Mission maintains a college at Serampore and a 
traini ng school f orlnative pastors. The United Free Church Mission 
has a high English school attached to the missiou house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as well os a zanftna mission 
house in Hooghly. There are also four outstations, r/s., at TribenI, 
at Inchura in thftna BaUgarh, at Sonatigri near Sult&ng&ohhft in 
thftna Polbft. and at Mah&nad, where it keeps up a small 
dispensary and school. The Prior of Bftndel manages a school for 
Catholics, which is attended by about 75 boys. 

Satgaon and subsequently Hooghly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Governors ; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Their descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivisioo, particularly in th&nas Hooghly, 
Panduft, Balftgarh and Dhani&Uftli. A few also, who receiv^ 
grants of laud, made their homes along the old Saraswati in thftna 
Chanditalft and round Mandftran in thftna Qogh&t, where their 
descondants are known as aimdddrs (from aimd, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammadans were returned 
as Sheikhs, their number being 162,632, while there were 3,699 
Pathftns and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as AjlM or 
low-class (1,180), Bediyft or gipsies (578), Dhftwft or fishermen 
(1,499), Mallik or soldier’s descendants (2,694) ; but more (6,079) 
continued to call themselves Jolfthft or weavers. 

The Sheikhs account for more than 88 per cent, of the total 
number of Muhammadans. They are found in all thftnas, and 
it is believed that many of them ore descendants of Hindu 
converts, who assunied this title in order to establish a claim to 
espectabilityt 

Amoi)g the Muhammadas of Hooghly there ore a few Ashrftf 
or high class families. Those entitled to this designation are 
chiefly found at Panduft and Hooghly in the Sador subdivision 
at Phuiphuift, Sit&pur and Bandipur in the Serampore subdivision 
and at Mandlian in the Aitobftgh subdivision. Marriages 
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beiveen them and the Ajlftf or lower olaama are not interdicted 
by religion, but, aa a matter of practice, do not take place, anlem 
the Ajlif bridegroom happens to be rich or learned. The Ashrftf 
do nU ordinarily ait or eat with the Ajlftf or engage in any 
profession or trade which is considered andignifled or degrading, 
but tailoring is not despised. 

The JoMfts or weavers, and the Kabaris (Eunjrfts) or vegeta- Joishif. 
ble-sellers, rank very low, and no Ashr&f will ordinarily marry 
with them. They follow several Hindu customs. They many 
within their own respective castes, excommunicate members for 
social offences, which may, however, be atoned for by a feast given 
to their fellow oastemen, and use cow-dung to plaster the floor, 
like Hindus. JolShfts also join the Shiahs, and beat drums, 
in the Muharram procession. 

More than four-fifths of the population are Hindus, distributed Hindoa. 
among numerous castes and semi-Hinduised tribes. At the 
census of 1901, the following castes and tribes were returned aa 
numbering more than 10,000 :—Bftgdis, Vaishnavas, B&uria, 
Brfthmana, Dorns. Go&lfts, Eaibarttaa, Eftm&rs, Eftyasths, Keor&s, 

Muchis, Nftpita, Sadgopa, T&ntis and Telia. 

The Brfthmana number (in 1901) 72,900, excluding degraded Bfibusna. 
Brfthmans such as Agradftnis, Patits, or Daivajnaa. Induding the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste is practically the same 
as it was 20 years before, being 76,271 in 1881 and 76,317 in 
1901. A few immigrants have been attracted by the sauctity of 
the river BhSgfrathi or by the prospects of employment in the 
various mills and factories, but more appear to have left the district 
to work in Calcutta, Howrah and other places. The Brfthmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rftrhi sub-caste, so called from 
rradenoe in the old territorial division of Bftrh. The cunent 
tradition is that they are descended from five learned Brfthmans 
brought from Eanauj by King Adisur in the 11th century, because 
he found the local Brfthmans too ignorant to perform Yedio 
ceremonies. But this theory is doubtful, as in the following 
century HalAyudha, the Brfthman minister of Lakshmana Sena, 
stigmatised the Bftrhiya Brihmans as ignorant of Yedio rites.* 

The most remarlmble of their social cuatoma is Eulicism 
or the qratem of hypeigamy. The origin of this system is 
described as follows in the or chronicles of the 

gensdogists. Dhsctaui, king of Bftrh, divided the Bftihi Brfth- 
maas into three elssaea, vis., (1) Mukhya Snllns or the best, (2) 
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Gkiuiia KnlfDB or the lower claai, aed (3) Srotriyaa or the ordinary 
* heareiB.’ The Gauna EuliuB were excluded from the high elaas 
of Kullns by Lakidimana Sena, and, mixing with Srotiiyas, were 
farther aubdiyided into (a) Soaiddha or highly approved, (£) Siddha 
or the approved, (r) S&dhya or capable of being afiproved, and 
(ii) Aii or inimical. Of the origind Kulina, Only fourteen gdim 
or headmen of villagea were conaidered pure by king BallSla 
Sena. Three of the fourteen Gauna Kulina became Siddha,* four 
SAdhya, and aeven Ari ; while the thirty* aeven original gdirnt 
of Srotriyaa were treated aa Susiddha. 

In courae of !;ime, during the Musalm&n rule, when there waa 
no longer a Hindu king to control the aoeial system, great 
changes took place in their social organization* In the 16th 
century, Devibar Ghatak, an influetitial genealogist of Jessore, 
aided by the Hindu landlords, systematized several of the changes 
which had taken place among the Kulina. The original Kulin 
fomiliea were now subdivided into Swahhdm or originally pure, 
Bhanga or broken, and Bansaja or those born of ordinary families, 
».«•, those who had lost all Kuliniam. These families were further 
brought under 36 mels or groups, named either after the clan 
ancestor, such aa Sarvanandi or Gop&l Ghataki, or after the clan 
village, such aa PhuliyA or Khardoh. The Kulina were also 
restricted to marriage within their respective meh^ thus forming 
endogamoua groups ; but they continued to be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective gotra% and even gdins, a 
Mukherji giving his daughter not to another Mukherji but to 
BomeChatterji or Banerji, subject to his not being a close relative. 
A Kulin girl oould thus marry only a Kulin boy of her own mei; 
on the other hand, a Kulin boy oould marry not only a Kul'u 
girl of the same mel^ but also a Srotriya girl. If he married a 
girl of a Bhanga or Ban«aja family, he became a Bhanga, but 
tixe family into which he married would have an acoeaaiou of 
dignity.t 

The artifloial restriotiona in favour of a Kulin bridegroom 
naturally g^ve rise to great difficulties in effecting the marriage 
of Kulin girls and also non-Kulin B&rhi girls. The competi- 
tion for Kulin husbands on the part of the non-Eubn daaaes was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure 
Kulina had been reduced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangas and Bansajas. The result was that polygamy came into 
fadiion. It became popular with Kullns because the aoddeut of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it waa accepted 

t Msifundir, pp, Ii9.1«r,l7ib If^ 
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by the parentfi ot the girls lui offering the only means of complying 
with the requirements of their sodal code. Matrimony thus 
became a sort of profession, and the Kulin husband did not haye 
the trouble and expense of maintaining and looking after his 
wiyes, for they were generally left in their parents* homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and the growth of educated 
public opinion, the custom of polygamy has practically died out 
in West Bengal. The anxiety oi parents to marry their daugh- 
ters to Kullns or Bhangas is still strong, but qualifications 
other than that of birth are now looked for, e.//., education, 
ability, etc. The number of members of many meli has, however, 
fallen off, and as large sums ore demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable bridegroom, the morrige problem is a hard 
one for a parent unlucky enough to have a large family. 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effe^, 
for it is forcing up the marriageable age of girls, subject, 
however, to the pre-existing rule regarding puberty. The nieis 
are also being slowly intermingled owing to the evasion of restric- 
tions by educated Brfthmans leading a town life. 

Numerically the BSgdis are the strongest caste in the district, Bigaii. 
and their number has been steadily rising, vis., from 134,115 in 
1881 to 188,723 in 1901. This increase is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies from outside, partly to the more complete 
inclusion of several sub-castes, many of whom were probably 
enumerated among other castes in previous censuses, and partly 
to the fecundity of Bagdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con- 
gregate chiefly in the west, vis., in the Ar&mbsgh subdivision 
and in the adjoining thanas of Eristanagar, Harip&l, Polbft 
and Dhaniskh&li. The name Bfigdi is said to be derived from 
the old territorial division of B&gri. Their distribution tends 
to riiow that they migrated into this district from the west. 

This inf erence is corroborated by the fact that farther east, r>., 
in Nadi& and the 24-Farganaa, their social rank is low, while to 
the west they have a better status, a.^., in Banknrft a number 
are sarddr ghdttcOkf and in M&nbhfim some samlnd&Ts are believed 
to be Bfigdis by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hinduise them more completely. For example, in B&nknrd, 
Mftnbhum and the northern Feudatory States of Orissa, B&gdis 
practise both infant and adult marriage, and in the latter 
cose sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated. In HoogUy, 
on the other hand, infant marriage is the role and adolt 
marriage the exception; while east of the BhigiiathI the 
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B&gdis attome complete ignorance of the ciutoBi of adult 
marriage. Divorce is leaa common in the east than in the vest ; 
while members of the Tentnlift section, chiefly found in Hooghly, 
do not allow widows to re-many, do not take beef, and do not 
usually admit into their circle members of higher castes, aa those 
further west do. Brahmanical influence is traceable also in the 
period of mourning, which is 31 days among the Tentuli&s and 
Eusmetias, os among other Budraa, but is 13 days among the 
Trayodasas (aa their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Nod&s, as in Oriasa. 

Socially the Tentuli&s rank highest and then the Dulias; 
in this district, though not jaldcharanijfo^ Oanges water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the case 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and ghi. The lowest in the 
social scale are the Nodes, with whom the other sub-castes do not 
intermarry. Excepting the Nod&s, who are generally fishmongers 
and Manjhis or Dandam&njhis, who are usually boatmen and 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landless 
labourers or are nomadic cultivators. Many Dulias, however, stiU 
carry dults (palanquins) or catch fish ; while many Tentuli&s and 
Kasaikuli&s work as masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-leaf. A number of Tentuli&s and Duli&s are also employed 
aa servants, especially in non-Br&hman houses. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Burdw&n, has surmised that the 
Bftgdis formed *Hbe section of the M&lwho accepted life and 
civilisation in the cultivated country as serfs and co-religionists 
of the Aryans.*’ 

Next to the Bagdis, the Eaibarttas are the most numerous 
caste in Hooghly. Their number has been gradually rising, vrs., 
from 142,526 in 1881 to 156,886 in 1901. The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the distiicts of 
Howrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the Bh&girath! 
river into the 24-Paiganaa, Nadift and Mursnid&b&d on the east. 
Naturally, therefore, the Eaibarttas congregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, vis , in th&nas Eh&n&kul and Ar&mb&gh, 
ChandltaU, Haripul and Bingur, and many also have settled in 
the low riparian tract of Bal&garh th&na. The great majority 
returned themselves at the census of 1901 as Oh&ai or oultivaton, 
and only 5 per cent, aa Jdiy& or fishers. Except a very few who 
dall themsdives Tutiyi from theif cultivation of mulberry, the 
Oh&si Eaibarttas in Hooghly h of no reid endogamona gionps^ 
hut are merely subdivided territorially into UttaiwB&rM lu^ 
Dakhin-B&rhi (north and south Biih). Most follow Yatdh^ 
navism with Gosains as Onrui or spiritual guidei. GenemUy 
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apealdtig, they are well off, and they hare the reputation of being 
the thriftieat and moat iudoatiioos the cnltiTating olaaaea. 

The fanotional oastea come in the following order numeii- Fnnettoo* 
cally Sadgops or cultivating Gn&l&a (59,417), Gofil&a proper or ^ 
herdsmen (45,083), Telia or oilmen (35,498), ^ntis or weavers 
(25,219), Kayasthis or writers (23,610) and Muohia or cobblers. 

The Eftyasths have comparatively few representatives inKiyatthi. 
this district ; aod the census figures ^ow a slow decrease from 
25,484 in 1881 to 23,610 in 1901, a decrease that may be partially 
explained by deaths from malaria and emigratiou to Calcutta 
and Howrah. They belong mostly to the Dakhin-B&rhi sub-caste, 
and are found largely in the three head- quarters th&nas. 

The Sadgops seem to be dedining, as their number foil from Sadgopt. 
61,021 in 1881 to 59,417 in 1901. They are found chiefly in 
the westernmost th&na ' of Gogh&t, and in the adjoining 
th&nas of Ar&mb&gh, Ohanditalft aud Dhani&kh&li. This 
distribution suggests a migration from the west or north-west ; 
and even now they are proportionately most numerous along the 
western border from the Goplballabpur thSua of Midnapore on 
the south to Birbhum on the north; one group (the Eum&r 
or Euar) claims to be Eulina, on the ground of being descended 
from the eight chiefs who ruled over Gopbhum on the bank 
of the Ajai river. The Sadgops have two territorial endogamous , 
groups, Purba-kuliy& and Paaohim-kuliya, those ou the 
east aud west bank of the Bhagirathi ; and most in the Hooghly 
district belong to the latter group. They are chiefly cultivators 
and are generally well-to do. 

The following is a brief account of the principal Hindu festi- Hindu 
vala beginning with the first month of the Bengali year, i a., iuti- 
Baisakh (Apiil-May), which has 80 or 31 days. New year's 
day is celebrated chiefly by tradesmen, who now dose their old 
accounts and open new lodgers. On this day bathing in the 
Ganges, eapecii^y at TribenI, is considered very auspioious. 

The entire month of Bais&kh is looked upon as a favourable 
time for good deeds and for the performance of religious 
duties. While it lasts, a large number of people, mostly women, 
come from various parts of the Province to pour water over the 
lingam of Siva at Ghiusora, called ShAndeswar. 

Hie next month is Jyaishtha (31 or 82 days), which oorre* 
spends to the latter end of May and the first part of Jane. In 
this month the god Jagann&th and the Ganges axe specially wor- 
dhipped* On the tenth day of the bright halt cl the month the 
banka of the Hooghly are lined with tho us a nd s of 
vAo perform their aUutioiia in its aaored water, wonhippiiig 
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the Ganges* In this month also almost every Hindu household 
observes a social ceremony called the Shashthl (better known 
in Bengal as J&m&i Shaahth!), when sons-in-law are hospitably 
entertained by their mothers-in-law and presented with flowers 
and clothes. On the full-moon day the bathing festival of 
^ JagannSth is celebrated with special pomp at M&hesh. 

In Ashar (June- July) the only important religious festival is 
the Bath Jatrfi or Car Festival, with the Ulta-rath marking the 
return of the car; this festival is celebrated in Mahesh and Ballabh- 
pur. In Srfiban (July- August) the only festival of any importance 
is the Jhulan Jatra, the rocking festival. It is so cidled because 
the image of Krishna is seated on a throne (generally made of wood), 
which is suspended by ropes from the ceiling, and rocked to and 
fro like a child in its cradle. Another religious festival which 
takes place in this month is the worship of Manasft Devi^ the 
goddess of snakes, which is chiefly observed in the villages. In 
Bhadra (August-September) the only festival worthy of notice is 
the JanmashtamT (followed the next day by Nandotshab), the 
anniversary of the birth of Krishna. This is generally observed 
by Yaifihnavas, and by boys reading at and is presided 

over by guru*mahd$aya$ of the old school. 

The next month Aswin .^September-Ootober) is a highly auspi- 
oiouB month with the Hindus, as the Durga Puj& takes place in it. 
On the full-moon, which immediately follows the Durga Fuja, the 
festival of Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity, is celebrated. 
In K&rttik (Ootober-November) several important religious 
festivals take place, viz., Shy&m& Fuja, Jagaddhfttrt Fuja, Kftrttik 
Fuj& and B&sh J&tr&. In this month also a social festived called 
Bhiatri Dwitiya takes, place. No important festival is celebrated 
in the month of Agrahayan (November-December). In Fans 
(December- January ) the TTttaiftyan festival takes place at 
Tribenl. On the last day of the month large numbers of pil- 
grims, coming from different parts of the Frovinoe, bathe in the 
Ganges. On this occasion a fair is held at Tribenl, and Hindu 
families prepare and eat various kinds of cakes and generally 
enjoy themselves* In the month of M&gh (January-February) 
the woxslup of Saiaswatl (goddess of leamiog) takes place, pens, 
ink and books being laid aside for the time and wonhipped. In 
Phftlguu (Februaiy-Maroh) the most important festivals are the 
Bivaiatrf and the Dol or Holl festival, which are too wdl knonm 
to call fox desoription* A large ms/d is held at TAzakeswar in 
conneolion with the Sivaritzl festival. 

In Ohaitxa (Maieh-Apiil), the last month of the Bengali 
year, the great swinging leatival eallad Oharak P3]ft» takaa place. 
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It is obeerved on the last day of the month, ooiresponding at pre* 
sent to 13th April, and is celebrated irith some pomp, more 
particularly at T&iidreswar. At Chinsura the festival is observed 
in front of the temrl^ of Sh&t'.deswar aud is followed by a 
fair, which lasts the whole of the next month. Besides these 
fixed festivals, eclipses of the moon and sun are considered 
auspicious. Daring eclipses large nambois of Hindus bathe in the 
Qanges and old cooking pots are discarded, being replaced by 
new. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the district are Tribeni, 

Mahesh, Ballabhpur and Tarakeswor. The principal Hindu QBiiciOf. 
festivals celebrated at Tribeni are:—!]) Makar Sankranti and 
TTttarayan held on the last day of Bans and the first day of 
the succeeding month of M&gh. A meiA or fair is held^ at 
Tribeni on the occasion of this festival, which usually lasts for 
three days and is attended by several thousand persons. 

(2) Yiahnupadi Sankranti, held in honour of the sun at the time of 
the vernal equinox, on the last day of the Hindu month of Magh. 

The principal religious rite consists in bathing. (3) Bftrunf, 
the great bathing festival of Bengal, held in the month of 
Ohaitra in honour of Baruno, the god of the waters. The fair 
and religious ceremonies only last one day. (4) Dasahara, held 
within the Hindu month of Jyoishtha in honour of the goddess 
Ganga. The festival lasts one day. (5; Kfirttik Buja, on the 
last day of the month of the same name, is in honour of 
the god K&rttikeya, the son of the goddess Durga. A fair 
is held at BOnsberia near Triben!, and the festival lasts for one day 
only. 

Two important festivals connected with the god Jagannath are^ 
held at Mahesh and Ballabhpur. The first is the Snan Jatra, or 
bathing festival of Jagannath, which takes place at the full moon 
of the month of Jyaishtha. It only lasts one day, but is 
attended by a large concourse of people from the neighbouring 
villages and from Calcutta. The ceremony simply consists in 
bringing the god out of his temple on to a platform, and bathing 
him in the presence of the multitude, who make offerings to the 
deity. Sixteen days after the bathing festival, the Bath J&tr& 
or Car Festival takes place. The god is again brought out 
of his temple at Mfthe^, placed on a huge car, and dragged 
for a distance of about a mile to the village of Ballabhpur, 
where he is placed in the temple of another god, B&(lh&- 
ballabh. After the lapse of eight days, the Dlt&*rath or return 
journey takea place, the god being escorted back to his temple in 
the same way as he was brought out. A large fair ia h^ at 
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Mfth^ at the time of the feetiral. People oombiLe btunneM with 
pleaaare ; and long lines of booths are constmoted, in whioh a 
brii^ trade is carried on in cloth and trinkets, such as looking- 
glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hookahsi ohildren’s toys, etc. 
On the Sunday which falls within the 9 days of the festival 
a river fHe used to be held ; for about a mile opposite to 
Ballabhpur the river was crowded with boats, the occupants of 
whioh engaged in singing, music, dancing and other diversions. 
Although the fair lasts for nine days, the religious ceremonial 
is confined to the first day, on which the idol is taken to 
Ballabhpur, and the ninth day,i on which it is conveyed back 
to M&heah« On these days the crowd is immense, and on some 
occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred thousand 
persons. 

The shrine at T&rakeswar is another sacred place, to which 
pilgrims fiock at all times of the year, principally for the 
fulfilment of vows on recovery from sickness. Two large religious 
gatherings are held every year for the worship of Siva, the deity 
of the temple. The fl^t of them is the Bivor&tjl,, held in 
February, on the fourteenth day after the full moon in the 
mouth of Ph^lgun, a day specially sacred to Siva. The three 
essential observances of the Sivar&tri are fasting by night and 
day, holding a vigil, and worshipping the lingam during the 
night. The second important religious festival held at the 
Tfirakeswar temple is the Choitra Sankrdnti, on the lost day of 
the Hindu month of Chaitra and of the Bengali year, which 
is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple is 
also visited during the whole of the mouth of Chaitra by a large 
number of persons from the surrounding neighbourhood, within a 
circuit of 40 or 50 miles. These persons generally belong to 
the lower castes, who come to perform some penance, or to lead 
an ascetic life for a timet fulfilment of a vow made to Siva 
in time of sickness or in danger, or in order to gain a reputation 
for piety. For 10 days the devotees chasten the fiesh by fasting, 
etc. Formerly, dnring the last few days of this period of 
penance, which ends with the Chaitra Sankrftnti, self-inflicted 
tortures were added to the ordinary penance. Numbers of 
Sanny&sis and other Sivite ascetics voluntarily subjected them- 
selves to t'orinre by walking upon live embers, throwing them- 
selves down from a height, piercing their body and tongue with 
pinceiB, etc. ; concluding o:i the last day (that of the Chaitra 
Sankr&nti) with swinging themselves from a high pole by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy muscles on both sides of the 
spine. These and other practices of the sort are now prohibited 
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bj GoTernment ; and the awinging festival of the preaeut day is 
a very harmleaa affair, oompa^ to what it used to be, the 
votaries dow being merely suspended by a belt. 

The priucipal Muhammsidan festivals observed in the district MeHiii. 
of Hooghly, as in other Muhammadan places, are (1) the two /(/«, 

^2) the (3) the Fftiihd Dotcdzdaham^ and (4) they””* 

Mtthat ram. These are prescribed either by the Ko^dn or the Hddk 
(the troditioiis), and the modes of celebrating them are more or 
less uniform. 

The Idu are (a) the LUuUFitr (or the lesser Bair dm as it is 
called in Turkey) and (6) the LUvz-Zohd (or the greater Bnrdm). 

The LUaUfitr begins on the Ist Shawal (the teuth month), and is 
the feast with which Muhammadans break the fast of Bamz&n. 

The month of Bamsan has a peculiar sanctity in the calen- 
dar of Isl§m, as daring this month the Prophet Muhammad 
received the revelations brought down from heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel. The words of the Kordn are:— '^Te shall fast in the 
month of Bamz&n, in which the Korda was sent down from 
heaven. Therefore let him among you who shall be present in this 
month, fast ; but he who shall be sick or on a journey, shall fast 
the like numbers of other days.” Again —“Those who can keep 
it, and do not, must redeem their neglect by maintaining a poor 
man,” MusalmSns ore therefore bound— subject to exceptions 
in the case of travellers and sick persons — to fast during 
the whole of this month, from the day of the appearance 
of the new moon till the appearance of the next new moon. 

During this period they must abstain from eating, drinking and 
iuteroourse with women, from daylight till sunset ; after sunset 
they may break their fast. During this month special religious 
services are held in the mosques at Hooghly at the time of I^ha 
(nightly prayer), and a large number of beggars are daily fed at 
the Im&mbSr&. 

The LUul-Fitr lasts three days. On the morning of the first 
day prayers are offered up in the mosques, Idgahs^ and the 
Imamb&rS. It is an impressive sight to see at this time the 
orderly phalanx of Musalm&ns bent in prayer on the rough grey 
quadrangle of the Saiyad Ghand mosque, on the polished marble 
dabs of the ImSmbirB, or on the grassy earth in front of an 
Idgnh-^zSl facing towards the t/a4a^ to the west. Prayer being 
over, the Khuthd is recited, and at its close, prayers are offered up 
for the prosperity of IsUm, the preservation of peace and unity, 
etc. After this, the congregation embrace one another and then 
depart to their homes. For three days together demonstrations 
of joy are kept up ; dtar and pdn are freely distributed ; friends 
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go round visiting eaoh other ; milk, dates and other confections 
are distributed amongst them. 

The popularly called ^he Bnkr^Id^ is the feast of the 

saoriAoe, and begins on the tenth of the month of Zil-hajja (the 
twelfth month). Prayers, followed by the recital of the yiAei/oci, 
are oiferod up in the Imamb&ra, the Saiyad Chand and other 
mosques, and sheep, goats, and kitie are sacrificed The origin of 
Ihis festival is traced to the sacrifice of a ram iu place of IsmSil. 
A( conling to the Koran^ Abraham was commanded in a dream to 
sacrifice his beloved son Ismilil, but when he had. laid him prostrate 
on his face ready for sacrifice, a ram appeared and was substituted 
as a victim. 

t^hAb-i-Bardl on the 14th Shabiin (the eighth montli;, is 
another importani Muhammadan festival. During the daytime 
alms are distributed, prayers offered up, and presents in the shape 
of broad* and other dainties sent to fiionds : at night fire- 
works arc let oil*. The tradition regarding the origin of this 
festival is that the Prophet, having had one of his teeth knocked 
out by a stone slung at him in a battle, was given hnlird to eat by 
his daughter Fatima. 

luaiha^Dotvaztlahom is the anniversary of tlie Propliol’s death 
and occurs ou the 12th Ilabi-ul-Awal (the third month) It is a 
day of mourning in the Moslem world. Mauhid shurifa (hymns 
and narratives ohroulcliug the Prophet's car(‘er) are recited in 
the houses of most of the well-to-do Moslems at llooghly, and 
sweets are generally distributed among those w’ho attend. 

The J^iut.atravi (the first month) is a period of deep mourning 
commemorating ‘ the life and death struggle between 1] apan and 
Husain, the sons of Fatima and grandsons of the Ih’opliet, on ou© 
side, and Yezid, son of Moya via, ou the other, wliicli culminated in 
the daughter of the scions of the Alei~n(~Bait (or Prophet’s family) 
on the bloody battlefield of Karbelft.’ The Sunnis observe tlie 
Mnharram as a period of silent mourning, offer up prayers and 
distribute alms to the poor and helpless. The Shiahs have more 
open demonstrations of sorrow. 

At Hooghly the Muharram is celebrated with unusual pomp and 
ceremony owing to the existence of the Shiali ImSmbarit of Haji 
Muhammad * Mohsin. Here the JMi urd or funeral service is held 
every night, and pi/do, horma^ etc., are doily distributed among the 
Muhammadan residents of Hooghly* Ou the 7th and 8th days of 
the Muharram long processions, with horses, elephants, banners 
and flags, start from the Imamb&ra* On the 9th night (KutUki-rdt^ 
or the night of slaughter) there is another procession, bearing 
scores of Msids, flags, banners and tordhes, and headed by the^ 
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prieBta of the Im&mbarB, who panae at every turo^ reoiting 
the funeral hymna and beating their breaatB. Ou the 10th day 
(Asfiura), the day on which the burial of the martyrs took place, 
a similar procession starts from the Imambara aud coosic^oa the 
effigy of Husain to the tank at Karbela. 

Besides the usual festivals which are prescribed by the Koran 
or the traditions, there are some religious fairs peculiai* to the 
Muhammadans in tbellooghly district^ held in oonnectioii with the 
shrines at Paudua and 'J ribeni. At Pandua there is a shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint named Shah Suti Sultan, where fairs ore held 
every year in the months of Pans, Philgun and Chait. On the 
west side of the shrine there is a sacred tank called Fir Pukhur. 
Men and women resort to this tank on the 20th Pans, stay there 
the whole night, and commence bathing in it at 3 a.m. 
There is an alligator in the tank, called Kfila Khan, to which 
women make votive oiferings in the hope of being blessed 
with issue Bathing over, the pilgrims wend their way back to 
the shrine vht MandirtalA, scattering rice, cowries, etc , on the way. 
Some sit down along the route and recite the Koran and religious 
hymns. Another fair takes place towards the end of Paush on the 
Uttarayaii Sankranti (a Hindu festival) aud lasts 8 or 10 days; 
it is well attended, and many shopkeepers come to it from adjoin* 
ing places. The fair which is held in Phalgun lasts only two or 
three days, and is not so well attended as the Paush fair. The fair 
which is held in Chait is better attended than the Phalgun fair, 
but lasts only five or six days. Pilgrims generally carry away 
with them a pitcher of water drawn from the Pir Pukhur, which 
they scrupulously preserve. 

At Tribeui the shrine of Shah J afar Kh&u Ghfisi is said to 
have been in existence for 700 years. According to tradition, he 
was a warrior saint, who, on coming to Shfthpur, waged war with, 
and defeated, the Hindu B&ja of Mah&nad. Two fairs take place 
at Tribeni, one in the beginning oi MSgh and the other during 
the Dol Jatra. The fair which takes place in Magh lasts one 
day, and that held during the Dol JatrB lasts four or five days 
Muhammadan pilgrims sacrifioe fowls, goats, eto., during both 
these fairs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Amokg the first Christian missionaries in the district were 
Angustinian friars, who came from Goa to the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Hooghly m the second half of the 16th century 
and were the principal missionary body in Bengal. According 
to tradition, a Portuguese captain named Tavares, who was a 
favourite of the tolerant Emperor Akbar, succeeded in indu- 
cing him to allow the public preaching of the Christian faith 
and the erection of Christian churches. In 1599 a church was 
built at Bandel, a mile away from the Portuguese factory, and 
also a monastery, which became the headquarters of the August!- 
nian missionaries. The success of their labours was attested and 
keenly resented by the Muhammadans. The author of the Bdmhdh^ 
writing in the first half of the 17th century, complained that 
the Europeans infected the inhabitants round llooghly \\ith 
the Nasorene teaching, some by force and more by hope of gain. 
Ehllfi Shan again (circa 1720) wrote bitterly that, of all the 
odious practices of the Portuguese, the most odious was the way in 
which they took any oi'phans there might be in their settlements 
and, whether Bridxmans or Soiyads, made them Christians and 
slaves. It seems at least certain that the Portuguese of Hooghly 
mode their slaves turn Christians, for we have it on the authority 
of Bernier that they regularly bought up slaves from the pirates 
of the Bay, who ** boast, the infumous scoundrels, that they make 
more Christians in a twelve-month than all the missioAaries of the 
Indies do in ten years.” 

The resentment of the Emperor Shah Jahfin at this prosely- 
tising is aaid to have been one of the reasons for the attack 
on Hooghly in 1632. After its fall, the Christian captives 
were transported to Agra and exposed to the bitter persecution 
mentioned in ' the last chapter. ** Even the children, priests and 
monks diored the universal doom.... Some of the monks, however, 
remained faithful to their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and 
oth^r Portuguese settlements by the kind exertions of the Jesuit 
and other missionaries at Agra, who, notwithstanding all this 
calamity, oontinued in their dwelling and were enabled to 
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Rooompliah their benevolent purpose by the powerful aid of money 
and the warm interoession of their friends/’*- Beoeot researches 
have shown lhab two dericsi Father Emmanuel d’Anhaya and 
Father Emmanuel Ghuraia, died in prison at Agra in 1633 and 
1634| **pi*/s t s.yforthe faith, and two priests followed them to 
the grave in 1634. The two olerios must have been among 
the Augustinian friars who remained faithful, and the plaoe 
where they were buried is still called the Martyrs* Chapel. t The 
Prior of Hooghly (Father Antonio da Cristo), however, is said to 
have remained in prison at Agra till 1640, when an Augustinian 
friar, Father M anrique, procured his release t The Portuguese 
were allowed to re-enter Hooghly in 1633 and, according to the 
account quoted in the preceding chapter, the Emperor Sh&h Jahan 
was BO deeply impressed by the miraculous preservation of Father 
John da Crus, that he not only permitted them to rebuild the 
church at Bandel, but also gave it an endowment of 777 ^ lighikn. 
The church, which had been destroyed during the sack of Hooghly, 
was rebuilt by a pious Portuguese, named Oomez de Soto, in 1660, 
Near this church stood the church of Misericordia, to which an 
orphanage was attached ; and there was also a nunnery, at which 
merchants and others left their daughters to be educated during 
their absence from home. 

Later accounts pourtray the Augustinian friars in an unfavour- 
able light. For instance, about fifty years after the restoration of 
the church, Alexander Hamilton remarked, in blufi sailor fashiou 
**The Baudel. at present deals in no sort of commodities but what 
are in request at the court of Venus, and they have a church where 
the owners of such goods and merchandise ore to be met with ; and 
the buyer may be conducted to proper shops, where the commodi- 
ties may be seen and felt, and a priest to be security for the 
soundness of the goods.” After 1756, that year of trouble for 
Hooghly, the establishment declined. “ The hospice of Bandel,” 
wrote Georgi in 1760, *'waa formerly celebrated and distinguished, 
not so much for the size of its buildings as for the number of 
religious men and the magnificence of its public schools, but in con- 
sequence of the calamities of the times it is almost destitute of in- 
habitants except a few ”§ Subsequently, however, it appears to have 
recovered, for in 1797 the Prior felt himself strong enough to claim 
independent civil and criminal jurisdiction, except in cases of 

* Beroier’i Travels. 

t The Rerd. B. Hasten, S.J., Ju%ii ^U%i9marie9 in Abr^Aerfi India (1906) 
p.92. 

t H.G. Keene, SkwM of tko Sisiorp of Siadooian (X885), pp. 198-99 1 
R«?d. H. Hostsn, 1910, pp. 2RS-8. 

{ Tho Poringmoto te Natih India, Celeutte Review, VoK V, 1S46. 
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muzder, over all the ryots in the moDastery lands. In sapport of 
his claim, he quoted the terms of a pharuAn of 1645 confirming the 
grant of 1633, and also a letter of 1787 prohibiting the Collector 
from exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction over the inhabit- 
ants of Bandel ; but Government disallowed the claim.* 

The last I'rior of the monastery, Father Joseph Gomez, died in 
1869, and the church is now in charge of a parish priest, who 
retains the title of Prior of Bandel. Out of the 777 bighdn granted 
by 8h&h Jahan, some 380 bUjhan still coi stitute an endowment 
of the church and yield a small rental. 

The Prior of Bandel occupies a somewhat unique position in 
Bengal in being under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Moilapur 
or Meliapur (St. Thorn^) in Madras. This conneotion with Maila- 
pur embodies ecclesiastical history. Until the establishment, in 
1886, of the new Catholic hierarchy for India, the Bomen Catholic 
missions were governed by vicars and prefects- apostolic, all depen- 
dent on the Congregation pt opaytthda fide Within 

the territories assigned to ten of these vicars* apostolic, the Arch- 
bishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) had an “extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction” over a certain number of persons and churches 
outside his diocese in various parts of India The independent 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa had its origin in the right of 
patronage {pudruado) over bishoprics and benefices in the East, 
which was granted by the Popes to the Portuguese Crown. On 
the ruin of the Portuguese pow'er in India, the King of Portugal 
was no longer in a position to exercise his patronage ; and even- 
tually, in 1838, os all the padroado bishoprics had been vacant for 
many years, Gregory XYI suppressed the sets of Cochin, Crong- 
anore and Moilapur, annexed their territories to the Vicariates- 
apostolic created by him or his prednoessoi-s, and limited the Goanese 
jurisdiction to Portuguese possessions. The Indo-Portuguese clergy 
as a body refused to abide by these orders, and a schism ensued. 
Eventually, in 1866, a Concordat was issued by which the padrcodo 
was limited to one ecclesiastical province, consisting of the |metzo- 
politan see of Goa and three suffragan sees (Dom&n, Cochin and 
Mailapur),' the Pope being free to moke arrangements for the rest 


of India.t 

The Jesuits also appear to have come to Mooghly beiore the 
close of the l6th centuary. According to Fathers Besseand 
Hosten, two Jesuits came to Bengal in 1576 and insisted on the 
Portuguese traders refunding to the Emperor Akbar certain 
sums due for anchorage and taxes of which they had defrauded 


• Toynbee’i Sketeh of the JdmUisiratiom of SoogMjf, p. 6. 
t W. W. Hnntor, Tk$ Indian Bmpbro (189S}, pp, 806*9. 
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the ezoheqaer. But through the influenoe of Pedro Tavares, the 
Captain of Hooghly, then (1578) at Fatebpur Sikri, all arrears were 
remitted. The Fathers’ conaoientioos soruples and Pedro Tavares’ 
petition favourably impressed the Emperor, and led eventually to 
the first Jesuit Mission at Fatehpur Sikri in lc80. The name 
of only one of these Fathers in Bengal has been preserved, Father 
Anthony Vaz* Subsequently, we find that Hooghly was visited in 
1598 by two priests, Fernandez and Josa, who were sent to Bengal 
by Tementa, a Jesuit visitor at Goa. Fernandez subsequently 
went to Chittagong, wliere he was mutilated and killed in 1602, 
while Josa was sent on amission to the Sundarbaiis By 1603 
Jesuits had at least two stations in Bengal— one presumably at 
Hooghly and the other at Chittagongt- and in 1620 they estab- 
lished a braiioh of tbeir Hooghly mission at Patna. According to 
the LiUfrae Annuae of Cochin, dated December l620. the 
Nawiib of Patna having heard that some Portuguese merchants 
had recently arrived in his territory, sent for them and received 
them with the utmost kindness, going so far as to send them 
nis own elephant and horses caparisoned according to their 
custom. He likewise gave orders that every day as many horses 
as there were Portuguese should bo held in readiness. 'J he 
Portuguese were so surprised at these marks of honour that they 
soon returned with presents, to show tbeir gratitude and enter into 
friendship with him. He asked them whether there were Fathers 
of the Society in Bengal ; and, on their answering that there were 
to be found some dispersed in several places throughout the 
country, he wrote a letter to the Superior requesting him to come 
and see him, os he hod important atfairs to settle with him He 
offered him every means to alleviate the hardships of the journey 
and remove the difficulties in the way, volunteering to defray all 
the expenses for the building of a church and the maintenance of 
the Father who would be left in charge of it. 'ihe Nawab also 
wrote to * the Captain-General of that places ’ and to two of the 
principal inhabitants, asking them to go ai.d see the bather and 
prevail upon him to comply with the request. These and other 
similar reasons finally decided the Father to undertake the 
journey, which he accomplished in sixteen days.”j: The Nawab 
subsequently confessed secretly that he was a Christian, assigned 

* The Uevdi. L. Beue, aJ., end H. Hoeten, 8.J., Liti qf P9rtuguea€ Jetnii 
JfifHoeorire tii Btngml and Burma, J. A. 8. B., February 1911. 

V The Anouikl Letter for 1H08, deted ISth Jnuoary 1004. giving a list of Jeault 
houe^a in Alia, nentiooe ** Resideaciaa de Beugala.” Marsden Ms§, Kevd. J. 
Uoetes, i.J., J.A.S.B.. 1910, p. 444. 

% Foundaiion o/ fke Jesuit Miseiom af Patna, *■ Catholic Herald,” 22nd 
Auguat IsOe. 
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the priest a house for his residence, and gave a grant for the 
building of a church. 

The ‘‘Captain-General*’ was the Bector of the College of 
Hooghly, and the Father who risited him was Simon Figueredo, 
whom we find afterwards (in 1623) stationed at the College at 
Hooghljr. The Naw&b was Mukarrab Khan, who proved a good 
patron to Hughes and Parker wheu they endeavoured to eitablish 
a factory at Patna in the same year ; but Figueredo suspected 
that he only kept a priest in order to bring Portuguese merchants 
to the city.* Three of the Portuguese priests died of the ‘ plague * 
at Hooghly in 1626; and next year a lay brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, one of the early missionaries sent by the Jesuits to 
Tibet, also died there. According to one account, two of the 
daughteis of Nur Johan, having become Christians, took up their 
abode with the Jesuits in the Portuguese settlement of Hooghly.t 
A few years later, in 1632, when the Mughols sacked Hooghly in, 
the College of. the Jesuits was destroyed.* During the siege one 
of the Fathers was out down with a scimitar ; another was shot dead 
with arrows, and Father Da Cruz was wounded in the book with 
a scimitar, but recovered in a village near Hooghly*. After 1632 
the history of the Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank 
The French Jesuits were also established for about a century 
at Chandernagore, where they worhed os parochial clergy for the 
factory (c, 1693-1790). Mention is made in 1723 of their having 
a College at Bandel,§ and we find that in 1753 they had a 
hospital and orphanage at Chandernagore. Their church and 
house were pulled down in 1756, when the Governor, Benault, 
was strengthening the defences of Fort Orlean8.ll 

The Capuchins also mode Chandernagore their headquarters 
for some time. It was, in fact, the iffayyui for their missions 
to l^bet after 1703, when the Prefecture of Tibet and the 
adjoining countries was created and entrusted to them. They 
first established themselves at Chandernagore in that year, and 
then set up a branch mission at Patna, and in 1705 they opened 
a station at P&tan in Nepfll. A second expedition was seat out in 
1707 under the Prefect Dominic of Fano, who succeeded in 
penetrating to . Lhasa with a few companions ; but by 1709 the 
little band was reduced to the verge of starvation, l^e mission 


• H. Hostoo, JttuU India, pp. 18, 19, 21. 

4 H. 0. Keen#, Sktteh ofikn Sittar^ ofSindutian (1885), p. 195. 

I L. BeiM, and H. Hotten, lUi of loHngnm J-nit MinianmivJ.k. & B., 
Pebroa^y 1911 • 

5 Th» ForUgnM99 in Norik India, Calcutta Keview, Vol V, 1846, p. 260. 

U Bon§al Fool and Fmoni, Vol 11. pp. 845, 874. 
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was abaadoned in 1711, the missionaries returning from both 
Tibet and Nepal and concentrating at Chandemagore. They did 
not, however, give up hope of re-establishing themselves in 
Tibet. Dominic of Fano himself went to Borne and pleaded their 
cause, being supposed by the Bishop of Mailapur. It was 
decided to revive the mission to Tibet and twelve priests were 
allotted to it. four of whom were to be stationed in Lhasa, and 
two each in Patna, Nepal, “ Drogn-gne ** in the province of 
Takpo in Tibet, and Chuiidernagore. Dominic of Fauo returned 
in 1714, bringing with him a decree from the Pope, Clement XI, 
drawn up iu his name as “ Prefect of the Tibet Mission,” and 
granting his request **to erect upon the mission station and 
settlement of Chandornngore un oratory or small church.”*. The 
church built under this authority is believed to be the present 
chapel of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
the date 1720 inscribed on its door, the Convent being originally 
a foundling hospital established by the Capuchins. 

The Tibetan mission practically collapsed in 1745, when the 
heroic Horace of Peuna left Lhasa, dying broken-hearted at 
Patan iu Nepal six weeks later. In Nepal, however, it lingered 
till 1708, and througlmut tliose years the Capuchins remained in 
residence at Chandemagore. Here fourteen of the mission died in 
the 18th century, the first being Brother Jacob of Breno, who 
with Horace of Ponna was a member of the tliird expedition of 
1712, and the lost being Angelus do Corglio and Ludovio 
de Ciita do Castcllo (died 1799; of the 25th expedition of 179Dt. 

The Tibet mission finally ended in 1845, when the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Patna was created and entrusted to the Capuehius. 

The first Protestant minister in the district w'os theTHiiin* 
Bevd. John Evans, a Welshman, who had graduated at Jesus i^^^”*** 
College, Oxford. He was sent out to miuistor to the English Hooghlt. 
employes at the Hooghly factory, where he arrived in 1678. 

There he sot to work to have a o^pel set at<ide for religious wor- 
ship, and one is found in use in 1679. With Streynsham Master 
he drew up aset of rules for the factors in order to ensure godly and 
quiet liviug. These rules were fairly comprehensive. Anyone 
guilty of profane swearing was to pay a fine of twelvepenoe for 
each oath ; the same pendty was fixed for lying ; any ^otestant 
iu the Company’s house neglecting to attend public prayers 
morning and evening without lawful excuse had to pay the 
some amount or be confined a whole week within the house ; the 

• Q.Suidbere, Tk§ EatphratUm^ Tih$t{l90^h pp.82,84, 86, 87| Sir 
Thomai HokUeh, Tih9i iA§ Mpittrhui, p. 76. 

t C^iMh J)ir$ci9rpfir ik§ ArMiocm ^ 1901, pp. 183-SS. 
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ineolaimable were to be deported to Madras, there to reoeive 
oondigD paoishmeQt. Evaas left Hooghlj with Chamook, when 
it was abandoned in 1686/ 

The first European Protestant missioDary in the district 
was Zaohariah Eieinander, a Swede, who came to Calcutta 
in 1758. After a lorg ministry there, his property, the 
mission church and school were seised by the Sheriff in 1787 in 
aatisbujtion of debts, and Eiernander sought refuge under the 
Danidi flag at Serampore and then retired to Ghinsura. There he 
receiyed a cordial welcome from the Dutch Governor^ Titsingh, 
who appointed him Chaplain on a salary of Bs. 50 a month. There 
was at the time no Chaplain, but only a reader who every Sunday 
read a sermon and the Dutch psalms. The Dutch had, it is true, 
applied to Tranquebar for a misdonary in 1732, but at that time 
there was no one available. At Chiusura Kiemander was visited in 
1794 by Dr. Carey, who recorded that the ardour he manifested for 
the conversion of the heathen was very animaticg and that he 
himself derived the highest encouragement from his exhortations. 
In 1795 Chinsura was taken by the English, and Kiemander 
became a prisoner of war. He was, however, allowed his Uberty, 
and the salary given him by the Dutch was continued by 
Mr. Commissioner Birch during the period of English mle. But 
he was growing weaker and more infirm. Next year, being 
unable to discharge the duties of his office — ^he was now 85 years 
of age,— he resigned it and left Ghinsura altogether. He still, 
however, came there occasionally from Calcutta, and during these 
visits baptized and preached. An entry in his diary shows that 
in 1798 he baptized Peter Theodonis Gerhardus Overbeck, whose 
tombstone in the Dutch cemetery bears a touching iuscription put 
up by his father (possibly the last Dutch Goveruor).t In 1798, 
the first agent of the London Missionary Society (instituted in 
1796 f arrived at Ghinsura. This was the Bevd Nathaniel 
Forsyth, who died in 1816, and is described on his tomb *as the 
first faithful and zealous Protestant minister in Ghinsura.’ The 
epitaph mads strangely, considering the fact that his predecessor 
was']^ernander. 

The first organized missioa established in the district for 
spreading, Christianity among the ratives was that known as the 
Serampore Mission. The Baptist Missionaty Society was formed 
in 1792, and next jear sent its first missionaries to Bengal. These 
were William Carey, who started life as a shoemaker — or, as he 

* H. B. PmrmihUl dnmmis Btugid, pp. 8— 14. 

f le# WM Pfo/at/asl MUtitmarg fe Btngslt Csicotta B«Tiew, 1847, pp. 161, 
177-8, 188 . 
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humbly said} ^ only a cobbler •—and John Thomas, who had been 
a ship’s surgeon. They embarked in a Danish vessel and landed 
in Oaloutta in November 1793, but after being a month there 
were reduced to such straits, that they had to seek a cheaper 
locality. Bandel was fixed upon, and here Carey met Xiernander. 
But Bandel was ill-suited for Carey's plan of mia^iona^y labour. 

It afforded him no opportunity of accommodating his habits 
of life to native economy, which he had been led to consider 
the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the people/’ The 
two men, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta. 
They were again, however, compelled to leave by poverty. 
Thomas accepted the management of one of Mr. XJdny’s indigo 
factories in Malda, and Carey, after staying a short time at 
Qusain&had in the Suudarbaus, undertook the management of 
another in 1794. 

In October 1799 a fresh band of Baptist missionaries, viz., 
William Word, Joshua Marahmau, Mr. Brunsdou and Mr. Grant, 
arrived at Serampore in an American vessel with a letter of 
introduction to the Governor, Colonel Bie, from the Danish 
Consulate in London. They were afraid of being deported if they 
landed at Calcutta, for no Europeans wore allowed to settle^ 
without a license, and they, therefore, came straight to 
Serampore. This expedient at first seemed to have failed, for 
their arrival was reported and the commander of the vessel 
informed that his vessel would not bo allowed to enter the port 
aud discharge cargo, unless his four passengers undertook to 
return to England at once. Ward and Brunsdou at oi:ce left for 
Calcutta to plead their cause in person, and found that one of 
the papers hod anuounced the arrival of four Papist missionaries, 
owing either t^ a misprint or to ignorance of the Baptist 
denomination. They were, therefore, regarded as French spies, 
for at that time it was believed that emissaries of Buonaparte 
were travelling about in the disguise of Roman Catholic priests. 
The Baptists appealed to the Eevd. David Brown, a good friend 
to missionaries, and be interceded for them with the Gh>vernor- 
Gnneral, Lord Wellesley. The embargo on the vessel was 
withdrawn, but all Mr. Brown’s efforts to obtain pernussion for 
them to settle in British territory were unavailing. They were, 
therefore, obliged to abandon ttie idea of going up-country to join 
Oarey, and decided to make their headquarters at Serampore. 
This decision waa largely due to the kindness of Colonel 
Bio, who offered them the protection of the Danish orowa 
and the pririleges of Daoi^ oitiaenship, and also penDiMioii 
to open a school, set up a press aud print the Saiptnrea, 
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Here Carey joined them in January 1800, bringing with 
him a printing press, which Mr. Udny had presented to the 
Mission. 

Their first years at Serampore were not without trouble. 
Mr. Qrant hod ^ed within a month of landing ; Mr. Fountain, 
who had worked with Carey st Malda and joined him at Seram* 
pore, died next year (1800), and Mr. Brunsdon the year after. 
Mrs. Carey bad lost her reason in 1794 through grief at the 
death of one of her children. She was now hopelessly insane, and 
in 1800 Thomas a'so went mad with excitement at the first oon- 
version made. The baptism of the first convert, Krishna Chandra 
Pal, was consequently a painful scene, for Thomas, who was 
confined to his couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous 
ravings ; and Mi*a. Carey, shut up in her own room on the 
opposite side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.*’ 
In spite of these misfortunes, the three survivors, Corey, Ward 
and Morshman, steadily laboured on *4n the cause of religion 
and humanity/* and were ably seconded by Mrs. Morshman, '‘the 
first woman- missionary to women,*’ who opened schools for girls 
and established a native female education society. Their great 
work can onl}’ be briefly sketched here. The work of Carey’s life 
was the trandiition of the Scriptures into the languages of India, 
and before he died he had publidied the Bible in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Hindustdni, Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu, Pashtu, Punj&bi, 
Ghijor&ti, Hindi and other vernaculars, besides publishing dic- 
tionaries and grammars in various Indian languages. He also 
founded an agricultural society and established a botanic garden. 
Ward preached, chiefly in Bengali, superintended the vast busi- 
ness of the press which they set up, and left a monumental 
work on Hindu religion and^ customs. Dr. Marshman preached 
in English and Bengali, was manager of a number of branch 
missions, conducted the correspondence of the Mission — was in 
fact its Foreign Secretary. 

A few features of the Seram{mre missiconries* work call for 
special'notice. The first is the way in which they endeavoured 
to bring Christianity home to the natives of India by publishing the 
Scriptures and preaching themselves in the vernacular. Even 
Kiemander — devoted missionary though he was — ^never acquired 
an adequate knowledge of HindusUni or Bengali, and to the day 
ol his death was unable to converse in them. Simultaneously 
with thlft plan of translations, Corey and his two associates formed 
the design of establishing subordinate missionary stations in 
Bengal. After many obstades the plan succeeded ; and as means 
beoMne mcne plentifal, the qritem was eztefided, until the 
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Seninpoie miflaionaries became tke oentral direotiDg anthoritj of, 
•iiteeii mimioxia in different parts of Eastern and Northern India. 
A oorollaij of their oonyiotion that the evangelisation of the 
oonntry must be aooompliahed through the vemaoular tongues was 
the establishment of a college of Oriental learning* ** If ever/’ 
they said, ** the Gospel stands in Indiai it must be by native 
opposed to native in demonstrating its ezoellenoe above all other 
systems.” It was to the natives learned alike in Sanskrit and 
in English that the missionaries looked for the agency which was 
to extend their efforts, and the College was therefore to have 
Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic and English. 

Another interesting feature of the Mission was its sdf- 
suppoiting character. As soon as it started, it was determined 
to dine at a common table, and to have a common stook|,each 
family being given a small allowance for personal expenses ; it 
was resolved that no one should engage in private trade, and that 
wh^ver might be earned should be credited to the common stock. 
Hia resolution was loyally observed. Not to multiply instances 
though the boarding-house established by Dr. MMuhTnan yidded 
an income of £1,000 in the first two years, he kept only £34 a 
year for the expenses of hiwuMl f and his family ; and the total 
aum contributed to the Mission by the misaionariea themselves, 
from first to last, was £80,000. 

The missionaries did not, at least in the early days, oany on 
theiz work without great difficulties, due pxincipsliy to the hostility 
of the British Government. ** They lived from day to day under 
the incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some osrelesB- 
ness in their converts, their labouxs would be brought to an end, 
their property confiaoated, and tbeir persons deported as seditions 
offenders. They were saved in the first place by their situation. 
The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of the 
Company, was friendly to Musion effort. The lo^ authorities 
wees friendly to establish wienta which farought occupation. Md ' 
oomfoit to hundreds of their peoffie. They resisted gallantly every 
auggestion of extradition, and on one oooaaion at least took the 
reqponaibility of a quarrel vdiioh might have invdved war. 
Throughout the struggle the oonduot of the Serampore mission- 
aries was beyond praise. They never defied the Govenunent. 
They never fought minor quesUona. They never engaged fri 
political diaonssions. They Amply and calmly zefnied to intendt 
their misAODBxy labour on any secular considezation whatever.” ^ 
The flfst aeiioos interferenoe with their woik took fdaoe in 1806 

• ONvy, JfewSMM mmd ITmrd, OalesAs Bwrlsw, ISfiO. ' 
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when the Goyernment of Sir George Barlow, alarmed at the 
mutinj of Yellore and fearing the resalta of any attempt to prosely- 
tise the natives, forbade all itinerant preaching or the establieh- 
ment of stations beyond the limits of Serampore. Next year the 
progress, if not the extinction, of the Mission was seriously 
threatened by the Government of Lord Minto. A pamphlet had 
been issued from the Serampore press, reflecting severely on Isl&m 
and Muhammad. The British Government demanded its suppres- 
sion, and the missionaries, discovering an interpolation by the 
Munehi employed to revise the tranriation, surrendered the edition. 
Not content with this, the Government called on the Governor 
of Serampore, Colonel Krefting, to withdraw his patronage 
and send them and their press to Calcutta, where they would 
be subject to British authority. Krefting refused to submit 
to such dictation, esp> daily as the missionaries were under the 
direct patronage of the Danish King; a personal appeal was 
made to Lord Minto, and the demand for their surrender was 
abandoned. 

In 1812 they bad another misfortune. A 6re destroyed 
nearly everything in their printing press. Property to the value 
of Its. 7,00U was lost, besides many valuable manuscripts and 
translations ; but friends in India and England quickly came to 
their aid, and in two months the loss was made good. Later in 
the same year farther trouble followed, the opposition of Lord 
Minto forcing five missionaries, who had arrived without a license, 
to fly from Bengal, while another was df^ported. In 1887 the 
Mission came to a close for want of funds Marshman, now the 
sole survivor of the three great pioneers — ^for Ward had died in 
1823 and Carey in 1834 — found it impossible to carry on the 
work without farther help. Mr. Mack was sent to England to 
recruit the finances of the Mission, but could get little assistanoe, 
and be was therefore obliged to arrange for its transfer to the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The xiews reached Calcutta 12 hours 
aftw Dr. Marshman ’a death. 

The work done by the Serampore missionaries has been well 
summed up by Dr. Marshmau’s son:—'* The Serampore Mission 
may be said to brioog to the heroic age of missions, and the 
interest which is attadi^ to it will oontinue to increase with the 
j^ture triumphs of Christian truth iu India. At the period when 
it was established^ the public authorities, both iu India and 
Englaod, were opposed, on political grounds, to every attempt to 
introduce religions or secular knowled^ into the country. It was 
the seal, fortitude and peissvecanoe ct Dr. Garej and Ins two 
eoikaagaes which were mainly instrumental in inducing higher and 
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improved priooiplee of policy. Those who first moved in 
thifl undertaldDg have well deserv^ the gratitude of every Indian 
philanthropist. The Idisaion was eatablished by three men of 
humble lineage, * apostates,’ as their oppoueitts delighted to tenn 
tl^em, from the last and the loom, but of sterling genius. They 
were brought together by unforeseen drcumstanoes, and, when 
their infant establishment was threatened with extinction by their 
own Government, were providentially provided with an asylum 
in a foreign settlement till the storm had blown over. A unity of 
object produced a unanimity of sentiment which has rarely been 
surpassed. Every private feeling aud every individual predilec- 
tion was merged in the prosecution of a groat public undertaking, 
which they pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. 
They were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued with the same large and comprehensive views, the same 
animation and zeal, aud -the sinie pecuniary disinterestedness. 
Their united energies were consecrated to the service of religion, 
for the promotion of which they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute a sum, which, at the close of 
the Mission, was found to amount to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling." 

** The Serampore missionaries never considered themselves but 
as the simple pioneers of Christian improvement in India ; and it 
is as pioneers that their labours are to be estimated. In the 
infancy of modem missious, it fell to their lot to lay down and 
exemplify the principles on whion they should be orgauized, aud 
to give a right directiou to missionary efforts. They were the 
first to enforce the necessity of trandating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations were neoesBarily 
and confessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven 
to men who produced the first editions of the New Testament in 
more than thirty of the Oriental languages and dialects, and thus 
gave to the work of translation that impulse which has never sub- 
sided. They were the first to insist on the absolute exolusioD of 
caste from the native Christian community aud church. They 
established the first native schools for heathen children in the 
north of India, and organized the first ccrege for the education 
of native catechists and itinerants. They printed the first books 
in the language of Bengal, and laid the foundation of a vernacu- 
lar library. They were the first to cultivate and improve that 
language and render it the vehicle of national instruction. They 
published the first native newspaper in India, and the first reli- 
gions periodical work. In all the departments of misrionaiy 
labour and intelleotaal improvement they led the way, and it is on 
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the hroad foandation which ihej laid, that the edifice ol modern 
Indian miaaiona haa been erected.”* 

Cbobob In 1803, a few years after the Serampore misaionariea began 
EireLAva Berd. Dayid Brown, their old friend, who had 

' now become Provost of Fort William, purchased a house (Aldeen 
House) on the banks of the river, to the south of the town, and 
continued to reside there till his death io 1812. In 1805 the 
Bevd. Henry Mortyn arrived from England as a Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment and was stationed at Serampore till October 
1806. The Bevd. Daniel Oorrie also came to Bengal in the latter 
year, and both he and Murtyn resided at Aldeen House. Here 
they and Brown worshipp^ in an abandoned temple, commonly 
called the Pagoda, which was induded in Brown’s purchase He 
fitted it upas an oratory, and consecrated it by a prayer-meeting 
to the service of the living and true Ood, Whose praises now 
resounded through the arches which had so long echoed the pseans 

of the idol In that Pagoda, which is yet the first object 

which meets the eye in sailing up from Calcutta towards Seram- 
pore, every denominational feeling was forgotten, and Carey, 
Marshman and Ward joined in the same chorus of praise with 
Brown, Mortyn and Corrie/’t 

All three played a great part in the history of Anglican 
jUissioDS. Brown may be regarded as the parent of missions of 
the Established Church in this part of India— he has indeed been 
called “ the father of evangelical religion in Bengal.’* Corrie 
devoted his life to the evangelistic cause and was the first Bishop 
of Madras. Martyn left a high reputation as a missionaiy, 
short as his career was, for he died in 1812 in Axmema j there, 
according to an epitaph by Macaulay, in manhood’s early 
bloom, the Christian hero found a pagan tomb.” The Bevi 
Claudius Buchanan, then Vice-Provost of the College of Port 
William, was also a frequenli visitor to Aldeen House, where he 
frequently discussed his scheme for the appointment of Bishops in 
India. Owing largely to his exertions, the prohibition on 
missionaries reriding in India was removed in 1813, and w 
eccleriastical establishment was sanctioned. Bishop Middleton 
being appointed the first Bishop of Calcutta in 1814. 

His Bucpessor, Bishop Heber, who delighted in calling himself 
** the chief missionaiy in India,” appointed the Bevd. W . Morton 
to Chinsura in 1823. Mr. Morton, who was sent to Bengal by 
the Society for the Propagation of ike Oospd, stayed here tiU 

j. c. Mar^maD, Lifi and Tim$9 ^ Cnrejft Manhmau and Ward (1S59), 

VoL 11, pp. 620.8. ^ ^ 

t J. 0. Hairinnan, Ufn and TInm ^ Carajf, Mmrnkmam and Ward (1806), 

VoL I, pp. 246*7. 
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1337 , when the society abandoned the Mission sohools he had 
founded and its oonneoiioa with the station.* 

Another Mission established daring the first half of the 18th 
century was that of the Free Church of Scotland under Dr. Alex* 
ander Duff. In 1844, after having founded and organised the Scotiasd 
Free Church .General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. Dufi took in ***■■“*• 
hand branch schools for the evangelization of rural areas by 
means of educated catechists and converts. As the resources of 
the Mission grew and more converts weie ordained, stations were 
opened in succession at BSnsberiS, Chinaura and Mah&n&d. ** The 
story of Bansbeiia,’* writes Dr. George Smith, “ illustrates the 
entbusiaam with which, not only in Calcutta, but to the farthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil service, 
sought to mark their sympathy with the Free Church Mission. 

On being driven from GhoshpSra, where the two ablest converts 
had begun a mission among the new sect of the KarcA- 
bhajas. Dr. Daft resolved to establish a settlement in another 
country. He crossed the river Hooghly to its right bank, leav* 
ing the whole country on the left to the Established Church. 

A few miles to the north of the county town of Hooghly 
district he discovered the school-house of the Br&hmo 8am&j 
of Caloutta closed and for sale. DwarkA NAth Tagore, the 
successor of Eammohan Eai, had died in England, and his son 
was unable to maintain the educational work of the sect. The per- 
petual lease of the grounds, as well as the large bungalow, was 
purchased by Dr. Duff, whose first object it was to erect sub- 
stantial buildings for a Christian High school. For this there were 
no funds since the expenditure at GhoshpAra. It was Sir James, 
then Major Oatram, who came to the rescue. ” 

Outram had received £3,C00 as his share of the prize-money 
obtained in the conquest of Sind. He had protested against 
the annexation as an act of ** rascality,” and regarded his share 
as “ blood money.” Kef using to touch a farthing of it for his 
own personal use, he distributed it all among the philanthropic 
and religious charities of Bombay, except Bs. 6,000 which he 
ofifered to Dr. Duff. With this sum Dr. Duff was able to erect 
in 1845 a Mission school on the banks of the Ganges. The 
school continued to work for about 35 years, but was closed in 
1882, when the building was sold to BAbu Lalit Mohan Singh, 
late Yice-Chaipnan of the Hooghly Distriot Board. Of the work 
carried on here. Dr. Smith wrote as follows in 1879 The Mis- 
sion-House has been a source of numberless blessings to the 
neighbourhood ; from its pupils a goodly number of conversions 

* Long, Uandhoot of Mimoot (1848), pp. 276.8. 
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have sprang with a wide difiFosioii of Ohristiaa knowledge. The 
building still perpetuates the poUtioal purity and English up- 
rightness of Outram. i h ; resting-p'ace in Westminster Abbey, 
and the equestrian statues by Foley, on the Thames Embank- 
ment and fronting the Caloutta Clubs, oommemorate his victo- 
ries in Persia and the relief of Luoknow. But let not the Sind 
blood-money and Duff's B&nsberia school be forgotten, though 
recorded not on living marble or enduring brass. *’* 

* Life of Alexander Duff (tSTO), Vol. II, pp. 46 61. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Hooohly district has no great reputation for healthiness, Ciiiiatb. 
though it is not so inBalubrious as it was 30 or 40 jears 
ago. The climate is hot, moist and relaxing. Tiie surface is but 
liHIe above sea-level, and many of the rivers have silted up to 
such an extent that, after the rains, they are represented by a 
series of stagnant pools or have only an attenuated sluggish 
stream. During the monsoon, from July to September, vegeta- 
tion is rank, and the water becomes ^ick and muddy. The 
result of such unfavourable conditions is that in September fever, 
with bowel-complaints, breaks out in an epidemic form, and 
continues to be more or less virulent till the middle of January. 

The general health then improves till March. During the hot 
weather the sources of water-supply are apt to dry up, producing 
epidemics of cholera and dysentery. Towa^s the end of 
May and the beginning of June the weather again becomes 
oppressive, hot and sultry, heralding the approach of the mon** 
soon. May to July are, on the whole, the healthiest months, 
and then the period from the middle of January to the middle 
of March. November and December are the two worst months, 
the mortality is heaviest. The least unhealthy area is the 
Ar&mb&gh subdivision, especially the flood-swept tract east of the 
Dwftrakeswar and west of the Damodar; but Arftmb&gh town 
has now a bad reputation, so much so that officers are said to 
dread being posted there. The most unhealthy part of the 
district is the Hooghly subdivi^ou, especially Bal&garh th&na and 
the inland thAnas of Dhaniakhftli, Polba and Hooghly (rural). 

Prior to 1892 there were so many changes in the system of Vital 
registering vital statistics, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences ■tatii. 
from the figures compiled before that year. The returns now 
prepared are also, it is true, not so reliable as could be desired, 
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bat thej are sofiSoieiitlj aooarate for oaloulating the com- 
paxatiye growth of the population and for gauging the relative 
healthiness and unhealthiness of different years. 

Exolnding the returns for 1892, when registration was 
admittedly inoomplete, the statistics for the 15 years 1893-1907 
diow an average birth-rate of 30*24 per 1,000, the lowest ratio 
recorded in the whole Province. The yearly birth-rate has 
varied from 34*94 per mille in 1904 to 26*87 in 1896 per 1,000, 
the very low birth-rate in the latter year being probably an after- 
effect of the extreme unhealtbiness of the pieoeding year. The 
deaths during the same period (1893-1907) averaged 35*20 per 
mille, thus exceeding considerably the annual recorded birth- 
rate; the yearly death-rate varied from 40*73 in 1907 to 21*94 
in 1906. The poor vitality indicated by this high derith-rate 
and low birth-rate furnishes another proof of the unhealthi- 
ness of the district. Indeed, were it not for an influx of immi- 
grants to the Serampore subdivision, the census of 1901 would have 
shown a decrease in the population : even in spite of immigration, 
the Sadar subdivision showed in 1901 a decrease of 0 3 per cent. 
The unbealthinesB of the latter subdivision is exempli6ed in its 
two municipalities of Hooghly-Chinsura and Bausberia ; for in 
the ten years 1893-1902 Hooghly town had aii average death- 
rate of 50*43 per mille against a birth-rate of 28*42, while 
Bflnsberii had an annual death-rate of 50*02 against a birth-rate 
of 26*89 per mille. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that the 
population in the former town decreased from 33,060 in 1891 to 
29,383 in 1901, and in the latter from 6,783 to 6,473. The town 
of Arftmb4gh appears to have suffered almost as much as these 
two municipalities, its average death and birth-rate for these ten 
years being 38*37 and 27*29 per mille, respectively. 

IpfAiitUe Infantile mortality is high, and it is estimated that more 
mortality, ^ qI ohildrei^ die within five years of birth. 
The percentage of deaths is highest under the age of one, and 
the incidenoe of mortality is greatest in the winter months. 

Pauici- The registration of deaths caused by fever is notoriously 
PAL inaccurate, as a considerable number of deaths due to other 
msBABif. Bueb as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., axe asoribed to fever ; 

Fever, foy oomparative purposes the figures may be acoepted. 

They show d high mortality, the annufd death-rate during the 
16 years 1893-1907 averaging 25 per mille, or about 70 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths. 

The following account of the types of fever and their 
causation is extracted from a note kindly communicated by 
lieutenant-Colonel D. O. Crawford, Civil Surgeon of Ho<^hly 
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Malarial fever is atitt the prevailing disease of the Hoogbly 
district, though fortunately it is no longer the scourge that 
it was 50 to 30 years ago. Something has been done since 
that time to alleviate its ravages, particularly the flushing of 
some of the * dead ’ rivers of the district, since the construction 
of the D&nkuni drainage channel in 1873 and the opening of 
the Eden Oanal in 1881. Still, however, the physical conditions 
of the district remain much as they were half a century ago ; 
and thus th^ must always remain, for no human agency can 
alter them. The district is little above sea-level, it has a heavy 
rainfall, it is traversed by numerous *dead’ or silting* up rivers, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, a crop which 
requires the ground to be a swamp during several months of the 
year for its cultivation. These conditions necessarily lead to its 
being waterlt^ged iu the rains. Practically, every house built 
in the district necessitates the excavation of a small tank or pit 
{fhbd) to get the earth, which forms a plinth, to raise the house 
above flood-level. Etiicient drainage is an impossibility, as there 
is not sutiioient fall. The tanks which abound in the towns-^in the 
Hooghly-Ghinsura municipality alone there are 700- the drains, 
with their inefficient fall, forming chains of stagnant pools 
instead of running stieaius, and the vast expanses of rice 
cultivation, all supply ample breeding grounds for the mosquito 
by which malarial fever is spread. After allowing for errors in 
registration, the fact remains that the mortality from fever, 
including its most common and fatal sequela, viz., enlargement of 
the spleen, is veiy high. Of the other diseases which also bear the 
name of fever, enteric or typhoid fever certainly occurs. I have 
seen cases in both adults and children. I have never seen cases 
of typhus or of relapsing fever. Cerebro-spinal fever has been 
seen, but is rare.” 

-/During the third quarter of the 19th century the district Burdwin 
waT^evastated by a peculiar type of malignant malarial fever, ^ever. 

It was commonly known as “ BurdwSn fever,” though 
Hooghly suffered as much as Burdwan. It was endemic and be- 
came epidemic generally. In its worst phases the fever assumed 
a tendency to congestion of some vital organ, most commonly 
the brain or lungs ; and among the commonest sequels were 
enlaigement qf the liver and spleen. Its chief peculiarity was 
the tendency to a relapse or a succession of relapses ; and, in 
some oasesi sudden and great depression of vital energy followed. 

« This fever,” writes Colonel Crawford, “ appears to have 
first attracted notice in the Jesaore district about 1825; it began 
to affect the Nadi& district about 1832; and it came across the 
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Bhftgirathl or Hooghly river into the Hooghly distriot in 1867-59. 
In these years Bandel, Bansberift and Mbeni suffered greatly 
from the epidemic fever. It reached Pfindoft in 1862, Dw9rb&rinl 
in 1863 ; spread along the banks of the E&na Nad! and Sara- 
swaii rivers in 1864 ; reached the Kana D&modar in 1866, and 
the east bank of the Dimodar in 1867. JahftnAb&d (now 
Arambagh) was attacked in 186S and Qoghat thana in 1869-71/ 
The Serampore subdivision suffered severely in 1871-7^. ^TEe 
total duration of this epidemic of fever in the Hooghly districi 
may be said to have been 20 years, vis., from 1857 to 1877, 
though its ravages did not last for so long in any one place, the 
usual duration of the fever in each of the villages attacked being 
from three to seven years. The mortality was enormous, being 
estimated by various observers at from one-third of the whole 
population up to nine-tenths in certain very severely affected 
places. Rich and poor, old and young, all classes seem to have 
suffered alike. 

“ Many officers were, from time to time during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, deputed to make special enquiries into the origin, 
cause, and type of the fever, and the condition of the affected 
tracts. The general consensus of opinion was that the disease 
was a malarial fever of an intensely aggravated type, attended 
by an unprecedented mortality. The causes most generally as- 
signed were over -population and obstruction of .drainage, caused 
by the silting-up of rivers. But it cannot be said that any com- 
pletely satisfactory reason has been put forward, which accounts 
for the outbreak of the fever, its gradual spread from east to west, 
and its disappearance. The fever was called by the natives jitar 
bikdr (literally, fever without sense), i>., fever with delirium, a 
term which in recent years has also been applied to cases of 
plague. During the 12 years 1863-74 no less than 61 temporary 
epidemic dispensaries were from time to time opened and closed 
in this district alone.” 

Cholera has long been endemic in the distriot, but so &r as can 
be ascertained, there have not been such widespread epidemics as 
in other districts, like Purl and Furnea. The rural tracts do not 
suffer so much as the towns on the Hooghly; in fact, one or other 
of these seven municipalities usually heads the list as regards the 
mortality rej^rted under this head from the different registering 
areas. The deaths are fewest in the rains (June to October), and 
axe usually most numerous in Novembe^Deoember or March to 
May, the incidence being greatest in April. Doxiog the last 
30 years, the highest mort^ty from cholera was recoxded in 1896, 
via., 4,376 deaths, and the next highest (4,141) in 1907. In 
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the f ozmer year Eotrang stood first with the very heavy death- 
rate of 16*65 per luille, followed by Uttarp&r& (14*02) and Seram* 
pore (13*02). I 41 the latter year all the riparian towns were 
more or less affected, Serampore suffering most severely from a 
virulent outbreak early in Angnst- an uncommon time iox oholera 
to be epidemic in Bengal. 

Next to cholera, the largest number of deaths are ascribed to Bowel 
diarrhoea and dysentery, these diseases being grouped together 
under one head They prevail throughouc the year, the incidence 
of deaths being greatest from October to February, especially 
from December to February, and lowest in the hot weather. 

The yearly variations are small, the death-rate not rising above 
2*65 (in 1896) or falling below 1 per mille. As in the cose of 
cholera, the towns, especially Serampore and Uttarpara, suffer 
more from these diseases than the rural tracts. Hooghly being 
one of the few districts in Bengal in which a high mortality from 
bowel complaints is usually reported, Captain W. 0. Boss, 

Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, mode a special enquiry into 
the causes of their prevalence in January 1906, the area selected 
for investigation being the three thSnos, Singur, Krishtanogar 
and Arira^gh. His conclusions are summarized as follows : — 

Dysentery is provoleut, especially in Arambdgh thana, bat is 
not generally of a severe type, and does not constitute an import- 
ant cause of death, except in Ar&mbagh thana. ( 2 ) Diarrhcea is 
the heading under which most of the diarrhoea and dysentery 
deaths are returned, except in Aramb&gh thiina whore the 
numbers are nearly equal. (3) Again, except in Arfimbfigh thana 
(though there are some even there), a larger number of the deaths 
from diarrhoea are due to terminal diarrhoea in cases of fever 
{trffpaHOsomiashP), This error in the returns greatly magnifies 
the dysentery and diarrhcea death rate. (4) A small number of 
the deaths returned under dysentery and diarrhoea may be due to 
cholera (atypical and lingering oases). (5) Infantile diarrhoea is 
remarkable for its rarity, but simple diarrhoea, espeoially amongst 
old and debilitated people, is more frequent as a cause of death. 

It would seem that the incddence of dysentery is directly 
associated with the quality of the water-supply. In all these 
.thftnaa the water-supply is bad in most places. The river water 
(above the tidal areas) k apparently pretty good, but in the 
non-ripariaa areas tanks and sorve all purposes. The reser- 
vation of one tank (if there is one) in eaoh village, or the con* 
stfootion of wells tor use for drinking and cooking purposes only, 
seems to be the only hope diminishing the mortality from 
dyimtery and preventihg e^enuo outbursts cholera. ^‘From 

X . 
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the eiperienoe obtained at Ai&mb&gh, &ere ia no diffioolty in 
getting people to nse well water when it is made available : they 
axe only too glad to get the ohanooi and oome long distanoes to 
get good water for ddnldog.** 

As regards the clinical history of the disease, it generally 
affects old people over 50 years of age. ** Persistent fever, 
generally of a quotidian type, comes on and continues for several 
months; the spleen ia invariably enlarged, and later the liver 
generally becomes enlarged also. Emaciation and anaemia are 
always present and progressive : there is often oedema of the 
feet, ankles, etc.; jaundice frequently supervenes ; and the case 
ends in a terminal dirrahoea of two or three weeks* duration. 
The clinical picture here represented almost compels one to 
believe that the disease is Trypanosomiasis.” 

Sniftii-pox. Small-pox generally breaks out towards the end of the cold 
weather and lasts for two or three months, i.^., up to the first half 
of May. The number of deaths is, however, small, the ratio not 
rising above ‘40 per mille except in 1906 and 1907, when it was 
‘62 and *88, respectively. The disease, os a rule, causes more 
deaths in the towns than in the rural traots, Serampore, Bhadres* 
war and Hooghly showing the highest proportionate mortality ; 
the high death-rate in the towns is partly due to imported oases, 
chiefly from Calcutta. On the other hand, the small-pox death- 
rate in 1907 was 4 96 per mille in Folba thanm, a typical 
rural area, whereas it was 1*19 per mille in Hooghly-Ohinsuxa 
town. 

riMgna. Plague was first notioed in the district in 1899, but the 
total mortality due to it has hitherto been below one hundred 
each year, except in 1903 and 1905 when it rose to 154 and 291^ 
respectively, while in 1906 an^ 1907 the deaths fell to 7 and 12^ 
respectively. Deaths occur oliefiy from Febniaiy to lCay« 
Chandemagore and Hooghly-Ghinsura town are the only places ia 
Bengal proper, outside Calcutta, where plague has been epidenuo. 
From January to May 1905 there were 254 cases with 204 deaths 
in the latter town. Figures for Chandemagore are not available, 
but the number is believed to have been proportionately higher, 
other Among other diseases, syphilis and gonorrhoea are common, 
diseues. £iep]iantiasis is met with, though not so often as in smne other 
districts like Puri. Abscesses are very common, and so are uloers 
ot ail kinds, the damp olimate not being favourable to the quick 
healing of skin lesions. 

jb. Blindness is less oommon than in any other district of West 

Sraitie^, Bengal (except Howrah), only 93 males and 78 females per 100,000 
being returned as Uind in 1901. Operatioiis for cataract, the 
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ohief oauBO of UindnesB among the aged, are oomparatiyely few. 

Only 2,041 oases of eye-disease were treated thiooghoat the distriot 
in 1900, the largest number treated in any dispensary being 34f6 
at the Im&mb&r& Hospital. Probably, most of thm who haTe 
oataraet, and are willing to be operated upon, go to Caloutta for 
the operation ; from at least half of the distriot it is easier to get 
to Caloutta than to Ohinsura. The deaf-mutes enumerated in 
1901 represented 66 males and 46 females per 100,000, the lowest 
ratio in West Bengal exoept Midnapore ; while the insane were 
returned at 43 males and 21 females per 100,000. Considering 
the poor vitality of the people, the comparatively greater strain 
town life, and the f aot that the proportion of residents in urban 
areas is greater than in any other Bengal distriot, the latter 
peroentage is notioeably small. 

Leprosy is rare, the number of lepers reported in 1901 being Leproi^. 
only 362, representing 55 males and 14 females per 100,000. In 
view of the fact that Hooghly adjoins Buidwftn and B&nknra, two 
of the worst leper areas inindia, this peroentage is also surprisingly 
small. The census statistics are oon&med by the experience of 
the Civil Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel D. G*. Crawford, who 
states that during seven years in the district he saw few oases of 
leprosy. Fopulu ly the disease is believed to be due to some 
heinous sin in a previous life. 

The Metropolitan Circle of Yaooination, including Hooghly vaooqia 
distriot, was created in 1869, and Aot lY of 1865 prohibiting 
inoculation was extended to it in 1871. Aot Y of 1880, by 
which vaooination is compulsory in municipal areas, was extended 
to the municipality of Hooghly-Chinsnra in 1881 and to the 
other municipalities of the distriot in subsequent years. In 
1892 the control of the Yaooination Department in rural areas 
was traimferred from the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Civil Surgeons. 

The genenl attitude of the people towards vaooination in tliis 
distriot is one of passive aoquiesoenoe, oombiDed with a strong 
objection to payment of the fees prescribed for vaooination by 
licensed vaooinators. The lower olassM still prefer to seek protec- 
tion against small-pox epidemics by offering to the goddess 
SltaUr. In 1907-08 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 28,342, representing 82 per mills of the population, 
protection bkng afforded to 42'41 per cent, of infanta under one 
year of age. In the preceding five years the annual number 
successfully vaccinated averaged 28*37 per 1,000 of the population. 

Before the introduction of vacomation, inooulation was in ibooqIs. 
eommon use as a proteotion a^amat imaU*p<^ It waa perfonned ^ 

b2 
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by a class known as Acharjyas or priests of the goddess Sital& 
Devi. They inserted in the skin of the forearm a minute 
portion of the virus found in the vesicles of a small-pox patient, 
and after sprinkling the part with Ganges water, tied a strip of 
cloth round it. Small-pox pustules appeared, and after considerable 
inflammation and sometimes prostration, the fever abated, usually 
on the 16th or 17th day. Inoculation is now no longer practised. 

There are 16 public dh isaries and hospitals in the district, 
besides four private charitable dis- 
pensaries not uildor Government 
supeiwision, as shown in the mar- 
ginal statement, which gives the 
places at which they nre situated 
and the dates of their establishment. 
The hospital at Surampore, which 
was establislied through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Marshman, was trans- 
ferred in 1870 to the control of the 
municipality, and is now called the 
Wahli Hospital after a former Com- 
missioner of Burdwan. It is main- 
tained partly fivm the municipal 
fund, partly from subseripiKjns, and 
partly from iniscAdlaiicous receipts, 
including securities fo the amount 
of Its, 4,000. An out-patient block 
was erected in 1906 at a cost of Ks. 11.000, through the liberality 
of the late Babu Nandalal Gosaiu and his brothers j and the hospi- 
tal, which has since been rebuilt from .subscriptions supjilemented by 
a Goveinmont grant, now contains 34 beds for males and S beds 
for females. The number of out-door patients is the largest in the 
district, averaging 47*64 daily in 1907, while the daily average of 
indoor patients was 21*69. The Imftmb&ra Hospital is maintained 
almost wholly from the Mohsin Fuud with the help of private 
subscriptions from mills on the other side of the river. This 
hospital was established through the exertions of the then Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. T. Wise. It was first located in a hired house in 
Ghauk Bazar and then in a house in Mogaltuli Lane, formerly 
occupied by tbe Madrasa, and was under the charge of the GiV^ 
Surgeon. In 1839 Dr. Wise was succeeded by Dr. Esdaile, an 
enthusiast for medical mesmerism, through whose exertions some 
professional mesmerlsers were added to the staff. It had also a 
Musalm&n department for Jundni medicine and a class from 
1872 to 1878 ; this clas^ was started again in 1902. In 1894^ the 
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hon^ was removed to its present site in one of the sm^ler 

baiL'nn of the oldharraoko. An operation room was add^ in 

1898, ^ an ont-patient bloek in May 1906. at a cat of atout 
Bs. 11,000, of which Bs. 6,000 was contnbutrf V B^dw 
Baroda Prasanna Som and Es. 4,000 by the Mohsm Fund; 
in 1908 a new and up-to-date operation room ® 

oost of Bs. 4,730 raised by public subscriptions. The bmldi^ 
contains two surgical wards with 16 b^ a medical 
8 beds, a dysentery ward with 8 beds, a cholera ward with 2 beds, 
and a pauper ward with 6 beds, in all 40 bods. 

Besides the Serampore hospital, there are mumoipal dispen- 
saries at lUshra, Baidyabati, Bhadreswar and Aramb^h ; whik 
the District, Board maintains dispensanes at Balagarb, Khanakul, 
Bhandarhati and Haripal. In-patients are receiv^ at the .^am- 
bagh dispensary; the other six aiford out-door rehef. Iho dispen- 
sary at TJttarpara coutaias 16 beds for males and 4 
females and is niointained by an ei^owincnt given by 
Mukherii family of TJttarpara and by Government coutnbutions. 
That at Dwarbasini is maintained chiefly by Ea]a Plan Molmn 
Mukherji, the Government and District Board also making 
small grants. The Bihari Lai dispensary at Bainehi, wkch has 
4 beds for males and 2 beds for females, is wholly, and those at 
and Itachona mainly, kept up from private endowments^ 
The Bainohi dispensary owes its existence to an endo^ent 
of a lakh and-a-half of rupees left by Babu Bihwi Lkl Mukh^i, 
-n.i&r nf Bainehi. for a school and a dispensary. The 
M^dalai charitable dispensary was established in 1893 by Dr. 
Knath Bose, who left his property for chmtaWe p^s. 
lie Itachona dispensary owes its ongin to the ^ » 

^ named Srinar&yan Kundu, and the Bhandarh&ti 

z^ind Babu Girish Chandra Chatterji, a pleader- 

dispenmrytothatot vx^^e ^ ^ 

STs 000 : A® however, maintains the dispensaij 

S; ml recent dispensarj^ is that at Hanpkl, 

tal908, Srimati Sushila Devi gmng a house and Bs. 26,000 to 
is one female hospital located m 

1907 being 15 an .. charge of a MUm or 

dispeniniy lu t ® private dispensary is kq?t up at T&rake* 

...d rt lunto^FT ly km 1 ^ Bri . 

lum Mota Rii. Tb«.«. 
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diBiienaaiy maintained by the looal aam!nd&r at Sikandiapury but 
it waa dosed in 1905. Anoiher maintained by the Free Sjrk‘ 
Mudon. at Tribeni waa dosed in 1902, bat the Bainohi estate is 
BOW boilding an oat-patient dispensary there and will, it is 
reported, wholly maintain it. 

There is aooommodation for in-door patients at HoqgUy, 
Serampore, ArAmbagh and Bainohi, and in the Hooghly Female 
Hospitid. In the ^her dispensaries oat-door patients only are 
treated. The location of the varioas dispensaries, public and 
private, shows that the towns along the river are fairly well 
provided with medical aid, bat that the great block between the 
East Indian Bailway line and the D&modar, which saffeis from 
malarial fever, gets little qualified medical help. AxAmbAgh and 
Eh&nftkal th&n&s, between the D&modar and Dwftrakeswar, get 
even less, and Gk)gbftt thftna west of the Dw&rakeswar none at 
all. 

At the censos of 1901, 348 persons were returned as certificated 
practitioners, 1,431 as practitioners without diplomas, 312 as mid- 
wives, and 92 as compounders, etc. This gives a total of 2,183 
for the whole district, excluding the small number of those in 
Oovemment service who are confined to the towns ; and it is a 
fair inference that the staff of medical men is inadequate, 
espeoiflClly in the rural areas. The bulk of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have not yet lost faith in the old systems of 
medicine, Kavirif^t or YunAni. But hakims are no longer avail- 
able, and kavirdjss resident in the district are few and far 
between. Those who are better off often consult the native 
phystciaos of Calcutta, while patent medicines command a growing 
sale. A few homceopathic and allopathic dootorB practiBe in the 
mofussil ; but their number is very limited, and their experimice is 
chiefly confloed to the common cases of malarial fever, cholera or 
bowel^comphunts. Quacks are fairly common, and barbers still 
perform simple surgical operations. Occasionally also np-countiy 
men, especially Punjabis, operate for cataract. Midwives belong 
to the lowest castes, such as Hftri, Muchi, Eaor& and Dorn, with a 
sprinkling of B&gdis. They are ignorant and illiterate, but fron\ 
constant practice have a large experience of ordinary deliveries. 
The profession is generally , hereditary, passing from mother to 
daughter 
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CHAPTBE Vn 
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Thb general oharaoteristios which dietingmah agrioaltoral oondi- 
tions in the deltaic plains of Bengal are etrikingly exemplified nw/* 
in the district of Hooghlj. The rainfiill is regular and cppious, 
the soil is fertile, and it is periodically enriched by fresh deposits 
of silt from the overflow of the rivers. The latter are constantly 
carrying on the work of erosion and accretion, of soil denudation 
and formation, but the pr(k)ess of soil formation is the more 
active of the two. The manner in which a large river with a 
steady slow current acts as a land-builder is best seen in thftna 
BalSgarh, where every yeas the Hooghly (Bhftgirath!) throws 
up chnrs after the rains, either in its bed or along its bank. If 
not swept away in a year or two, the chan^ when sufficiently 
raised above flood-level, are eagerly sought after by the ryots. 

Being renovated annually by deposits of silt, they require no 
manure, and they grow splendid rabi arops of pulses, mustard, 
tobacco or vegetables. The lands along the river are similarly 
raised by accretion, and are also made to yield rabi crops, 
if high, and rice, if low-lying ; but a large proportion, not 
receiving fresh silt deposits, remains waste, and are covered 
either with coarse grass or jungly undergrowth. 

Thftnas Arftmb&gh and ^&n&kul present many of the 
typical features of a tract exposed to rirer floods. Here the 
Dfimodar river, rushing down from the Ohot& Nftgpur plateau 
in abed too narrow for the passage of its flood-water, and 
restrained on the east by a high continuous embankment, spills 
over its right bank during the rains. On this side the stream, 
sweeping over the lowlands, deposits fine or coarse sand, the 
detritus of the uplands. The low lands are more or less 
covered with grass, but on or near the bank, where they are 
enriolied by sUt^ produce good rabi crops. The higher lands, 
.which are oomparativdiy scaroe, are occupied by houses or home* 
stead gardens growing vegetablM, and, somewhat lower down, by 
winter jdoe crops. 
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A third aqpeot of oa alluTial plain is seen in the Seram* 
poie eabdivision and the rest of the Sadar subdiTuion* Thui 
tnotis protected from riyer floods by high banks or artificial 
embankments, bat is liable to be submerg^ by ezoessiye rain. 
The lands, whether high or low, are extremely fertile. The 
nplands yield fine oropsof yegetables, and land at a sUghtly 
lower level dus rice or jute alternating with rahi. The lowlands, 
enriched by the drainage and refuse of the villages, are eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of winter rice. Southwards, in the 
Serampoie subdivision, the lowest lands receive the drainage from 
the whole of the northern tract, which is unable to find an outlet 
into the rivers. They are consequently converted into extensive 
marshes covered with reeds, sedges and coarse grasses, but 
winter rice grows well on their borders. 

In the th&ua of Gfoghat to the west the level surface of the 
recent alluvium is no longer seen. The country is composed of 
old alluvium and disintegrated laterite, and the surface is undulat- 
ing, being broken by the soouri^ action of the rivers imd 
surface drainage. Bice and a little pulse are grown, chiefly aloxy; 
the banks of the hill streams ; but much of the land is bmren, or 
is covered' with thorny plants and scrubs intermixed with trees. 

Raw- The rainfall, averaging nearly 60 inches in a year, is more 
than sufficient for even such a semi-aquatic plant as rice— indeed, 
45 to 50 inches would suffice for the usual crops, if timely or 
evenly distributed. According to the ryot, a little rain in Paus 
(December- January) is good for the rabi ; and E^t shbwm in 
ildgh and Phdlgun (February and March), besides stiengtheo^ 
the rabi crops, facilitate ploughing. Heavy rains are neoesBuy 
in and^J^l^a (Jium and July) to quicken the grov^ of 

broadcast seedlings and to reduce the ground' to the soft slu^ 
required for tra^loptiag the young shoots from the nuiseiy. 
The month of (August-Septemter) should be dry, in 

Older to prevent Um winter rice plihfi 'rotting, imd to pe^ 
iucoessfd^ reaping of Oariy rice and jute. In Amin (8eptembsQ^ 
October) there should be fairly good ram that the winter rice 
just comii^ into ear may ripen projieriy ; and them should 
be no ^ds in the following month te blow down the matii^ 

, grain. ^Finally, no rain is wanted in Agrahigan (November- 
December), oiherwiaet the rise •balhu rot in the fields beftne 
tPffbig* 

.^Che general dope of the country U from BCfth*weet to, ao^ 
nuL Heavy rain frw teveral days together bn the Qhett Nigpur 
' j|totoantofrq;sdownfioodetotlmDiBaoder ei^ 
dotottoue damage totheeeq^ on its weM huk. 8|aieii^» n 
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himg^y psreoiiBt«tion of ism locally fwella the nmnerouB ailted-up 
ohannels in the Sadar and Serampore aahdiyisiona ; and aa they 
haBB no outlet into the main riven, the water Bpilhi over on eitlm 
ridOi to the oonaeqaeut damage of the crops. The level of water 
in the maishes of the Serampore sabdivision also rises, causing soils. 
loss to the winter rice crop grown along them. 

Except in thaua Qogh&t, where the soil is composed of the 
detritiu ol the uplands, via., broken laterite, kankar and older 
allonum, the soil consists entirely of new alluvium. This 
alluvial deposit is 5 to 10 feet thick and rests on a sub-eoil of 
tenacious day, varying in thickness from 10 to 30 feet. The 
surface alluvium, where formed from the silt deposits of the 
Hoogbly and its branch, the Sar iswatl, is of tough clay 
but that formed from the silt of the D&modar and its branches is 
light and porous. At places the Damodar, like the Dwarakeswar, 
has deposited a layer of sand on the sub-soiL at Magr& and 
in thftna ArftmbAgh. In the swamps, which receive the drainage 
of the villages, the bottom is of sticky tough clay. The soil in 
the north of tb.e district is partly a laterite clay and partly a 
red-oolonred ooarse-graiaed sand, characteristic of the eastern 
Yindhyan formation. 

Bice being the most important crop, the cdassification of the 
soil is sometimes based on suitahUty for its growth, e,g,^ it is 
sharp (teu) or otherwise ; but the usual dosaiflcation U according 
to level. The highest lands are oocd^ed by houses (bdatu) and 
their compounds [ud~bd$tu). The high lands adjoining them, on 
which vegetable gardens and orchards are found, are ddngd. 

Paddy lands at a lower level, which are almost always in the form 
of a tauoer-sh aped depression or dip, are divided into five 
demfff Land whi^ ordinarily gets the right quantity of waj^, 
and is also enriched with refuse, is called d»al or first dass 
land ; it is generally a plot in the deepest _p^, of the fields 
^Tiir BQne round it. It is flanked '^either side by a sone of 
doM or second class land, above or below which will be sones of 
Bigam and ehdhdram^ i.s., third or fourth class lands. Land above 
the usual flood«level is called iun^ and oonsists of a mixture 
of day with more or less sand. 

The value of artificial irrigaticm is fairly wdl understood, ibbioa’^ 
It tt essential for the cmltivation of qpecial mps, like sugarcane, 
potatoes, onions and betd leaf; and of the dors or spring xioe. It 
is else often pvaotised in the case of aeveral rahi crops, and in 
yeaatol drought for all erops. Aatho district has not yet been 
oedistadPly. acrveyed, statiatice of tiie irrigated area are not avail* 
aU# ; hiri ^72 acres were ixrigeted in 1906-07 from the LJea 
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Canal. A rough idea of the proportion of land under irrigation 
may perhaps he obtained from the figures for the khA% makAh of 
the Burdwfin Bftj lying within this distriot, which were cadastrally 
surrejed in 1889-92. Here» out of an area of 8,071 acres under 
oultiration, 877 acres. were found to be irrigated (vis., 289 
tram wdb, 258 from tanks and 330 acres from other sources), 
i.s., about one-ninth of the cultivated area. 

Wells are not numerous and are not liked by the cultivators, 
though they are cheap enough, a kaehchA well with pottery 
rings costing Bs. 40 to Bs. lOO acoording to the depth of water. 
The water-level varies accordinglEo the season, but usually is 6 
to 20 feet below the surface in the summer. Water is generally 
lifted by lowering a jar with a rope, but sometimes, though 
rarely, the cultivators use the lever-lift (lAtha) of Bihar, which is 
weighted by a stone or lump of mud and is worked by one man. 
By this arrangement water can be lifted from a depth of 10 to 
15 feet, and a man can irrigate one-third of a bighd in 8 hours. 

Tanks, jhih or water channels are most oftm used for 
irrigation. No very large tanks are found, but tanks of mode- 
rate sise and pon^ abound. Most of the tanks are more or 
less silted up, imd very few new tanks are being dug, for though 
their ezcaration and repair were formerly considered* a religious 
duty incumbent on the well-to-do, this sense of obligation is dy- 
ing out. The district is studded with numerous yAi/ii or swamps, 
especially towards the south, and is intersected by a large 
number of streams (kAa/«), all, however, more or less dead aft^ 
the rains. Still, they constitute the chief source of supply for 
irrigation. Smaller streams are sometimes dammed up for 
irrigating the bare crops in thana £h&n&kul, but little use is 
made of the rivers, the banks bdlng generally too high and the 
water too far below the level of the fields. 

Several kinds of water-lifts are used, of whioh the most com- 
mon are the sirmi, doAgA and t$ru The tiuni is a thickly woven 
triangular bamboo basket, with four pieces of rope attached. 
Two men, eadi holding two ropes, stand at the mouth of the 
channel, dip the basket in the water, and then raise it to discharge 
its ccmtbnts. If the water has' to be raised more than 4 to 5 
feet, another set of men work from a platform on a b^her 
level Two men OHLiodgato a hlgk9,M 9!^i 8hom^ The 
AtmgA is a canoe-shaped wooden vessiS, one end ofli&cli xli placed 
at the mouth of the channel leading Water to the fidd; the other 
end, I.S., the pointed end, 'rests in iheyittV or pond and is m 
up and down by a ropc^^ By thia oontiivanoe one min can 
irrigate a 5^54 of lanfi^ The |rioa of a dmffi is ISa. 8 
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iolEU. 5. Iron d(mgd$ are now giadnallj ooming into nae ; 
their price ia Bs. 112 to Bb. 16. When the water haa to be 
raised to oanaiderable heighti the ten is naed. This ia a lever- 
lift worked by means of a pole with a rope attached at one end 
>and a large earthen pot auapended at the other end. One man 
dips the pot into the water, and two more pull down the rope 
and raiae the full pot to the anxface. Two aeta pf three men 
each can in this way irrigate one and a half highd m a day. 

The price of the apparatus is from Ba. 4 to Ba. 6. 

\ The following table ahowa the normal aon^e of the principal Aomcva- 
crops and the percentage of each to the normal net cropped 
area, according to atatiatioa compiled by the Agricultural tioi. 
Depjurtment in 1907 : — 


NaMR Of CROP. 

Sominl 

acreage. 

^rcentage 
on normnl 
net crop, 
pedarea. 

Winter rice 

878,700 

68 

SORarenoa 

7.200 

8 

Totnt afSanseropa... 

t,S8,000 

« 

AntuiBO rlee 

45,500 

10 

Other bbddoi cereali 


Mid pnltfi. 

000 


Other bhddoi food- 

t,eoo 

1 

eropi. 


IS 

Jnta 

66,600 

Til ikkOdm) 

100 


Total hkdiol cropa ... 

1.04.800 

86 

Otehardf and garden 


9 

prodnee. 

40.000 1 


Tvke-eropped nren ... 

UKIW I 

9 


Nucf Of CROP. 


Summer rice ... 
Wheat ... ». 

Barley 

Oran ... 

Other rabi cereale and 
pnlan. 

Other raSi food[.crope 
Lloeeed ... ... 

Unw and moitard ... 
Tifirdbi) .M . . 
Other oileeede 

f dmeoo 

Late cotemi 

Other rabi non-food 
crops. 


Total raSi crope ... 


Somuil 

icreaiie. 



PerorataRo 
I on normal 
net crop- 
potl area. 


Bioa forms the staple crop of district, and ia paitioularly pguro,. 
well suited to the low damp lands, receiving an abundant 
rainfidl, which make up the greater portion of Hooghly. Many 
varieties are grown, bat the crops may be grouped under three 
main heads according to the harvest seasons, via., boro or spring 
rice, duo (literally dsu, f.s., quick, early) or autumn rice, and 
dman (also called kaimantik) or winter rice. 

Bwo rice is ordinarily transplanted along the bonks of 
mfunAes, or in veiy low lands which remain wet till well into 
Bommer. Houghing ia not required if the ground is of soft mud ; 
otherwise one or two ploughings are given. It is sown in the 
nnrseiy in November, tri^lanted in December, and reaped in 
April Mid May. Thu claas of rice indudes only coarse varietiesr, 
ind the area of land which can be profitably reserved for its 
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GTiltiYation is small. Only newly threshed grain will germiiidte 
properly, and the grain has to be prepared oarefully before 
sowing in the nursery. 

Alta rice is sown, chiefly broadcast, on ^und lands and 
preferably loamy soils. It is sown in the latter half of May find 
reaped in September. It is harvested while yet slightly green, 
for if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed some of its grain, b^des 
which the straw, being brittle, is apt to get broken. It is often 
followed by a second crop of pulses or oilseeds. This crop, as a 
rule, yields only coarse varieties of rice, but a fine kind of du/t 
has recently been introduced from the Oentml Provinoes by the 
Agricultural Department, and its cultivation is gradually extend* 
ing. Formerly dun was a fairly large crop, but of recent years 
it has been replaced to some extent by jute, which pays the 
cultivator better. On the other hand, owing to the price of jnte 
having fallen and that of paddy and rice having gone up daring 
the last two years, a considerable part of the land on whioh jute 
waa grown two years ago was again put under rice last year 
(1908). In the sayings of KhanS we find several references to the 
autumn rice crop. Auser bhui Ae/e, pater bhui dtdk, VaMdkher 
pratham jaU^ Asu dhdn dwigm phnle. Aits dhdntr chdah^ Idge tin 
Mdsh, •>., “The soil of das is sandy, that of jute clayey. In the 
flrst rains of Bais&kh (April-May), dns paddy yields double The 
cultivation of dus paddy takes three months.’^ 

WiDt<>r Aman rice yields the principal crop of the year. It is grown 
««>• on lands lying below flood-level, except, of course, where the 
depth of water is so great as to preclude cultivation. To 
prepare the ground for the crop, the soil is frequently 
manured with cow-dung (20 to 50 baskets to a bigbd)^ except in 
the lower lands where the manure would be dissipated in the 
water. After manuring, ploughing begins as soon as the soil has 
been sufficiently softened by ram, i.s., towards the end of wintw 
or the beginning of spring, there are jgenerally four ploughs to 
a bighd^ and four ploughings before sowing and planting. The 
clods i^lihen pulverised by drawing a mat or harrow over them. 
Aman rice may be sown bi^oast, but is more usually sown in a 
nnrsdiy and transplanted into the fiplds. It is sown in May , and 
Juim, and iii transplanted in the rains, chiefly in July and Angtiat 
It cannot be sown broadcast if the ground remains imder water, or 
if it dries up early, or has been newly broken up. The tunal 
qnaritily of seed is 16 sej^m or ri sown bidadoast 10 ' 

seers. The labour requiir^ for transplanting varies aomndiitg to 
the diskanoe of the flelds from the viOage^i^ depth ol wateir and 
other otroamstanoaa, hot <m the average it takea a man five daya 
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per UgH. Haireetixig begins on high ^da in NpTember or 
Deoember, and is mostly finished by tbe end of Jannaxyr"^ 
the lower groundU it ^htinues till the end of £* 61 ) 108 X 7 , and 
sometimes tUl the middle of March. The reaping is easy enough 
till the low lands are reached after the dtcah The doem rice may 
be got in diy, but the Myam and ihdhdram crops haye generally 
to be reaped in water. In dry reaping the straw with the paddy 
is laid in bundles on the fields in order to dry it, and after two 
or three days it is oairied home for threshing In wet reaping: (he 
heads of the stalks aboYe water are cut and then carried to a dry 
spot for drying. Paddy reaped dry is usually threshed by beating 
the bundle against boards till aH (he ^ain is separated; the 
bundles of straw (khar) ore then stored for sale or use. Paddy 
reap^ wet is trampled out by oxen; the straw (pa/) is ^useless 
ezb^t for feeding cattle. After threshing, the paddy is win- 
nowed and stored in thatohed granaries with split-bamboo walls 
(mardis). 

The outturn naturally varies according to the nature of land, " 
timely or untimely weather, and the oare given to cultivation. 

On an average tHe outturn of sdh dwal winter rice per digkd jm 
estimated at 7 to 10 maunds of paddy and one kdAah of straw ; 
and of sdit doem at 5 to 8 maunds of paddy and the same 
quantity of straw. Some of the best lands, if manured, have been 
known to yield 1 2 maunds per diy^d^ but such a heavy yield is 
very rare. Oenerally speaking, the outturn, taken at the rate of 
8 maunds of paddy and one kdAan of straw, would be worth in 
the selling season not more than Rs. 26 (24 + 2 ) . 

After rice, ]:)ulBes are the most important of the food-grains. Poll 
Gram i8.grown on a small area, but other pulses, like khmdri^ 
mung^ peas and fnaasrl, are favourite second crops. Kheedri or 
ieHTd is sown on d^^ 1^4. but more- dfien on 

low rice lands, when the'^ 9 <ia damaged by fioods or has 
a poor outturn. It is sown broao^t in Octoto , grows slowly 
until the winter rice is harvested, then shoots up ' rapidly and is 
gathered in February and: March. It costs littleJo- ouMa^ s to , 
but the yield is not largo if the rice crop is good, fi is a grain 
which owing to its dieapness is much uao(^ in the form of iftf/, 
by the poorer classes, while the straw is an excellent fodder 
far cattle. . The other pulses form the main odld-weather crops 
ol INMI bndt They are W TO in^Oc to by^m ^ NoTOTtli 9 r,aj^ 

Tloplaugh.. 

iw » the seed ooete more, and. tbe oattmn 

Uttoie takaUe, the M eaten by tlw h{^er daawe. 
Tha- ohmda or Enxopean vanety of pea is la^gdy gmwn 
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near the railway liae from Hociglily to Howrah, and the 
produce is aold at a high price for export to the Caloutta 
market. 

oil weai. Oil aeeda, each aa luueed, til, rape and mqatard, are oo^d* 
weather eropa grown only in small plots on high lands round the 
villages and on river than which are periodically fertiliMd by 
new silt. 

jau. Jute is the chief crop of Hooghly next to rice and has largely 

replaced &u* rice, but, as stated above, there was a shrinkage of 
its area last year (1908). In most villages it is raised on 
lund lands that are n<^ ooonpi^ by, sugarcane, vegetables or 
orohtttds.' The ground js usually manur^ with cow«dung or inch 
' muddy earth dug up from tanka , or ditches. After the first 
showers in May, the ground is plough^ and the seed sown at the 
rate of about two seers per bighi. llhe fields are then weeded 
tt^ice or thrice “before the heavy rains begin. InAugrut a^ 
September the jute is out, stripped of .its leaves, carried^ m 
bundles to some pool or stream, and there steeped. This steeping 
process is called “ retting.” After a time the stalks are taken o<^ 
and beaten, so os to extract the fibre. The fibre is deaoed, dried 
by hanging, and then put into drums ready for the market, tiie dry 
.rfoiv. being used as fuel, for thatching, or for fencing betel-leaf 
pU VitfttinTiK. The outturn varies according to circumstances, a g., 
the of the fields, the quantity of manure and the care 

given to cultivation ; but for first class land the average outturn 
may be taken roughly as 4 to 6 maunds of fibre, and 8 to 10 
bundles of w tdks (piksti) ; and for second daas land 8 to 6 maunds 
and the quantity of dalks. Sheor&phuli is the principal 

centre of the jute trade in the district. 

8ainn.-u* Sugarcace is grown on s«»<l lands, preferably heavy day soils 
retaining moisture. The ground is prepared by ploughing and 
hat-rowing, and a'so receives irrigation, if the soil is light and 
porous. It is next manured -with oil-refuse, cow-dung and tank 
mud. In January top cuttings, half a fool long, are placed with 
oil-refuse in holes arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
mouths preceding the rains (February to June) the surface is irri- 
gated several times, and after each watering is hoed. . Just before 
the rains break, the ground round the roots is deaced, old leaves, 
etc., bemg removed, and manure laid at the roots, after which they 
are carefully earthed over. During the next five mouths (from 
the ndddle of June to the middle of November) the leaves are 
mually twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jadcals 
the plants. As soon as tie plants are lai^ enough, 
they are tied together with leaves at the t(^ to prevent the flex^ 
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sfcemfl ialUng down. Oattiog begins in Januaxjr and may oon- 
tinne till ApriL The ohid varieties are Boinbjr, %kamdfik and 
dnhi^ ikamdrd being the favourite in this district. The 
cultivation, is exhausting to the soil and expensive to! 
the lyots. The crop is, therefore, alternated with paddy or jute 
in the following rains, and potatoes or pulses in the next 
winter, so that the soil has a rest for at least a year and a half. 

The old wooden mill has disappeared and has been replaced by 
an iron crusher and pan, often of the Bihig pottem. A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural hdti ; but most are crushed 
in the villages and the juice converted into yw or molasses. 

Tobacco is a minor product, chiefly grown along the river Tobacco, 
banks, on chars, and on the lands flooded by the spill water of the 
Damodar. Betel-leaf, which is more largely grown, is raised, espe- 
cially by the B&rui caste, i|i,. bamboo endoBures with fencet m^e 
of jute stalks. Betel grows best in a friable black clay resembl- 
ing pond mud and containing a large amount of organic matter. 

The cuttiugs are planted in rows in February and watered daily 
for the first three months. The leaves begin to shoot in June 
and July, and continue to do so for a year. Old^steuM are out 
down in April, when the roots send up fresh stems, which begin 
giving new leaves in June and July. In this way, fresh leaves 
may be got for several years; otherwise, the stems die in a year. 

The trailing plants have to be tied to supports of dhmchd stalks 
or split bamboo, and the soil manured from time to time with oil- 
refuse. The betel leaves oi Begampur, a village a few miles 
west of Serampore, are well-known for their flavour, and are 
exported in considerable quantities. 

The principal fruits of the district are mango, plantain, Fbcits. 
cocoauut, jack, papaya, pine<apple and costard-apple. Groves of 
mango and jack alraund, especially in the Sadar subdivision. 

There are numerous varieties' of indigenous mangoes, which, 
though stringy, are generally sweet. In the orchards of the 
well-to-do gr^ of Bombay, Fasli and LengrS mangoes are 
common, wldbh give fine fruit, though rather smaller in size than 
up-country specimens. The jack fruit usually has a stringy pulp, 
b^ the best varieties ore sweet and luscious. Piue-apples are 
regularly cultivated in homestead plots. They are usually large 
and palatable, The papaya grows almost v^d in every home- 
stead, and is a welcome addition to the daily fare, being eaten 
when uqripe aa a vegetable, and when ripe, as a fruit. . Plintains 
are oulti^ted on an eztensive scale, both unripe and ripe varieties, 
the drief varieties of the latter being the rdi^ously pure I dthdii, 
the sqsll but delidioua chdmpd^ and the large mdridbdn or 
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mariam^n. ImmeiiBe qnaiititieB axe aoli at the 6h<K»iphiiU 
market. Gocoanut and date palms thriTo, yielding £rait» coooanat 
oil and date sagar. Of acid {mita, limes and tamarind gxow 
The/amtfjor water melon, in two yarietieB, * vis., ^nuiihi and 
deshi^so^ in November, is lai]^ly placed in the hot season, 
and is exported in oonsideiable quantities to Calcutta and^otfier 
places. It grows ];)e8ton sandy loom; and the soil near the 
SarasWati Eh&l and along the bank of the Dftmodar is said 
to be peculiarly suited to its cultiva tion The cucumbers called 
sashd and phuH are also lazgdy cultivated in the hot season in the 
beds of the Sarsswati and the DSmodar. Leechees, /Sm, guldb^ 
Jdmjdmrul gardens on the outskirts of 

the towns. 

VieiTi- The district is noted for its large vegetable gardens, principally 

sz'ss* situated along the bank of the river Hooghly and the line of rail- 
way. Vegetables are also grown extensively round the villagers' 
homesteads and along the banks of the numerona ikdlt and 
streams. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated along the old bed of the Saras- 
wat!, Ean& and ESn& DSmodar rivers, and in smaller quantities 
throughout the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions. Several varie- 
ties of potato are grown, which may be grouped under three 
heads, deshi or indigenous, Bombay and Nam Tjd. The places 
especiafly noted for the cultivation of the B^m^y variety are 
N&likol, Harip&l and Singur in the Serampore subdivision. The 
cultivation of potatoes was first introduced into Bengal by the 
Englirii towards the close of the 18th century. For a long time 
the potato was objected to as an article of food by oi^odox 
BrShmans upon religious grounds— it is not admitted in tbe 
bhoga of the temple of Tagann&th ; but now all who can afford to 

do so eat it without scruple * 

The egg plant called baigitn or brinjal (Solanum melongena) is 
a favourite vegetable. The seed is first sown in a nursery near 
the house of the ooltlTator in April and. Hay, the young riioota 
being traiuplanted a month later, alter a good shower, into a 
field which Has been well ploughed and manun^ ; they are planted 
in rows two or three feet dii^t from each other. The plants 
soon grow into shrubs about two feet in height, and are in 
bearing from October to about the following March, when 
they are cut doi^ ' A 'e^ of m very exhanstm 
powers 4 [ff the land, and cannot be grown on the same field for 
more -then two years in suoceaaion. Ihe variety of Mgun called 
muktakeMu considered the best The finest kind of is 
produced on the banks of the D&modar. 
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' , The caonrbitaoeoaB plant oallad gahl j TriohoBantheB dioiaa) 
iis largely onltiyated in 0 II its YeaAe^e^^.^pi‘hro^ d^$hi and dJItaii. 

Sandy loam ia the beat land it, and it ia extenaiYely grown 
on river banka mi ehar$. Sown in Ootober, it yields fruit 
from the latter part of Febmaiy to the end of September. The 
leaves of the plant, called pattA^ are eaten with ouny; and an 
infonon of the leaves is frequently prescribed by native physi- 
danr as an anti-bilious draught. Pumpkins are cultivated to a 
eonsideTable extent, being generally grown near the house, with 
a thatdi for the creeper to spread over. Occasionally the creepers 
are trained over the roofs of the houses, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see the thatch of a hut almost covered with enormous pump- 
kms. There me two varieties ol kiimrA (Benicosa cerifera), viz., 
deahi or eJM humrd and bii&ti kumi^d, " Ipie latter variety, which is 
considered to be the beat, is largely cultivated ijLihe.* western 

port of the district bordering on_ ^e D&modar river, and is 

exported in considerable quantities to towns along the HoogUy 
‘ and to Galoutta. Sakar^kand or sweet potatoes are grown on 
'sandy soils, being hardy plants growing on lands that will 
hardly favour any other crop. The yams called nida kachu 
and gunri kachu ore also cultivated, the latter largely iu homestead 
gardens, besides the arum known as oL 

GabUges were only introduced into the district about half a 
century ago, and they are still mostly grown from imported 
seed. For a long period the upper classes of Hindus had a 
great objikition to eating them ; but this prejudice has almost 
entirely died away, and cabbages are now a favourite article 
of fo^ with a large portion of the population. Badishes 
are grown in October on high, well-drained, sandy loam, which 
should be repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, as the saying 
nins:—- 'Sstsk chd»B muldy a hundred ploughings for radish. 

Tuznips ore also cultivated, but ore eaten chiefly by Europeans 
and Huhammadans. This is the most recently introducid of 
European vegetables, and Hindus have not yet beoome accus- 
tomed to it as an article of. food. Other common vegetables 
are' bnioni^ garlio, peas, beet, cauliflowers, beaus, ginger and 
tonaeiio. 

Among misoeUaneous prodnots may be mentioned chilMes Xisoilu. 
grown on homeBtead lands, a^ often cm newly framed aUnvion ; 
iiinlberrie0 grown in the soujth of (lie Az&mb&gh subdivision ; 

Bgmbooa grown in the compounds of most households ; and the 
kuglA leffd, which is plentifd on &e hanks of the many maishes 
amd sfuapfi in the dbtxicti ' Indigo was framedy cultivated in 
Ihe Mtiv Imt all the lactoifaNi have hmg linoe be^ abandraiedL 
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extim* FigureB dio^ving duuDges in the oaltivated area for any 

CDULFA- period oannot be given, as the agiioultiiial atatutice of 

Tiov. Hown^ were incorporated with those of Hooghly until 1905-06. 
It appears, however, to be an admitted foot that nearly 
all the land at present cultivable has been brought under the 
plough and that very little is left fallow. It would seem, 
moreover, that the area cultivated with xioe and jute is 
steadily increasing. The lands reclaimed by the Dtokuni aUd 
B&japur drainage schemes have been almost^elusively devoted 
to winter poddy, and the %un& lands tfiot grew autumn rice 
to jute. Sugarcane cultivation, which increased a little on 
the introduction of iron roller mills, is declining owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molasses. Owing to the 
steady rise in tlie dema;^d for and the price of vegetables and 
fruits, their cultivation is,' pn the whole, increasing. The returns 
submitted annually since 1901-02 show certain variations in the 
area under cultivation and under different orops. Eirstly, the 
cultivated area has increased even in these few years. 
Though, this may be partly due to more accurate preparation of 
the returns, the greater port is a real increase. There has been 
some expansion in the area under winter rice, but more 
in the area under jute, which has more or Im replaced 
autumn rice, and partly also in the area oooupied by mustard, 
misoellaneous food-crops, and oroharda and garden produce. 
Secondly, the cultivation of iil (sesamum) appears only in 
the returns during leoept years. Thirdly, the acreage under 
linseed and sugarcane is nearly stationary, if not decreasing. 
Lastly, the area under pulses and miscellaneous non-food crops has 
largely decreased. 

Agbicus- The ryots of the Hooghly district, especially the Eaibaittas 
S^MlgOps among the ICndus And a number of Sheikha among 
the Muhammadans, are industrious and intelligent cultivators $ 
and in the case of the immemorial erops of Bengal, such as rice 
and pulses, it is doubtful whether their ordinary methods of 
cultivation can be improved upon. In 1886 ^r. A 0. Spp, wlm 
hadthcn^lately mtumed from the Oirencester England 

and had been deputed to make agricultural en(]uiri^ in . the 
Burdwftn Diyiaion, reported : " Very little can be si^gested for 
the improvement of the cultivation of paddy, whirii has been sp 
long under cultivatiou in Bengal, and grown under such varied 
conditions, that, taking the ooun^ as a ^ole, the ie^’s Imow- 
ledge reg^ng this imppri^t luui attfiM 
of perfection raost unpreimented in the lSiii^ ^ a^« 
bultdre.” ” , 
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' iibe agriooltuxiil implemehtB in ooxnmon use axe few in number 
and ample in oonstruetion. They axe as follows : — (1) Ldnfftd “**“*“• 
or ploughy with its different parts named murd or body, iiha or 
bei^ or share, bonid or hilt. When in use the plough has 
a Jodi or yoke, with an afkra or rope. A smaller variety is 
used for |doughing the fields of duo paddy and maize, when the 
plants are a foot to a foot and a hali high. (2) Koddii or hoe, 
which is in oonstant use for the cultivation of special crops like 
sugarcane, potato, cabbage, etc., for turning up of the soil to any 
depth, and for mi^ng field ridges. (3) Mai or barrow, which 
consists merely of a piece of bamboo split in the middle with cross- 
pieces like a ladder. It is used for breaking up dods, pressing 
down the soil, levelling the ground and clearing it of weeds. It is 
drawn by bnllooks, the driver standing on it in order' to give it 
weight. (4) Bidd or rake, a wooden bar about 4 feet long, with a 
few bamboo or iron tins attached. It is used chiefly to thin out 
the plants of duo which has been sown broadcast, to stir the soil, 
and to dear it of weeds. (5) Phor or weeding hook. (6) Paohuni^ 
a hand hoe. (7) Kdate^ a sickle for reaping. The improved 
type of plough called the Sibpur plough, which is simple in make, 
is cheap, and ploughs deeper than the country plough, is used by 
some ryots, but there is no other noticeable innovation so fax 
as implements of cultivation are concerned. Bihi& mills and 
iron pans axe now eztendyely used for the manufacture of 
molasm, but these do not come properly under the head of 
cnltivation. 

Botation of crops is practised and its value understood to a Rotation, 
certain extent. The ryots know that certain crops, such as sugar- 
cane and betel-leaf, are exhausting, and that the land must be kept 
fallow and given rest. Also, on high land they alternate dm 
paddy or jute with pulses, oilseeds or vegetables like potatoes ; 
but an exception is ii^e iu the case of paddy, dman being sown 
year after year on the same field. 

The ryots are generally careless about the selection of seed. Stod. 

A part of the produce is hept apart for the next crop, but nothing 
is done to exclude weak or diseased seed. Lately, however, 
the advantage of reserving the best specimens has begun to 
be appreciated, and the cultivators are gradually taking more 
trouble over selecting seed, espeddly in the case of imported 
oops, such as wheat, potatoes and European vegetables. In 
gardens belongingto the richer dasses, moreover, care is taken 
to hate seeds of good varieties, or to secure grafts of good fruit 
txeeSh 

The oftvantege of maniue is feMy iroll kaawn in this distiiot. iimntac. 
The snsames in general nse ta» ww-dxmg, tiil>eekeS| p(»id*mad ; 

L 2 
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and hide-salt. Every ryot has his dung-heap, to which he daily 
adds dung, wood-asbes, waste straw, vegetable refuse, etol-** 
in fact, all that escapes the pariah dog. The urine of cattle, 
a valuable manure, is, however, allowed to soak into the mud floor 
of the cow-shed, though the earth is occasionally dug out and 
used for manure. Cow-dung is used to a more or less extent for 
all the crops except pulses. It is carried to the fields in April 
and May, is first placed in heaps at intervals, and then spread 
over the fields. For potato cultivation it is applied to the fields in 
August and September. Castor and mustard oil-eake is now 
largely used for potatoes, sugarcane, ginger and cabbages. 
Fond-mud is eonsiaered a valuable manure and is most com- 
monly applied to plantations of betel, mulberfy and plantain. 
In a year of drought, the mud taken i^m the half dry ponds 
and tanks is applied extensively. Hide-salt, a cheap nitrogenous 
manure, is occasionally used to check »n exuberant growth of 
leaves, and for paddy when suffering from the disease called 
kaddmnrd^ which is itself the result of excessive manuring with 
pond-mud. Green manuring is not unknown in the district, 
£. 7 ., in rice fields the soil, with the weeds in it, is turned over with 
a koddii, and in a number of instances leguminous plants, such as 
dhainchdy mn and indigo, are used to emioh the soil. Nitrogenous 
salts are little used, and would be practically useless for the most 
important crop, vis., Aman rice, as they would be washed away 
when the land is submerged. 

The cattle of the district are of the same breeds as elsewhere 
in Lower Bengal. Cows and she-buffaloes are kept for trading 
purposes by Gofilfis, and cows and plough- bullocks by ryots 
generally. A few ponies are kept, chiefiy by Muhammadans aLd 
up-countiy people ; while the former and the lowest castes of 
Hindus tend fowls, ducks, goats and sheep. A few sheep are 
grazed in thftna Panduft for the Calcutta market. Figs are bred 
chiefly by the Kaor&s, a very low caste. 

l^e oxen of the district appear to belong to a breed 
indigenous to Bengal, though it is impossible to say how 
long it has been domestioated. The breed appeazs to be 
more or less pure ; but in ^ the towns some intermixture has 
probably taken place with the BhSgalpur breed and oooasionally 
with other uptoountxy breeds. The latter ore not liked by the 
cultivators, as they are less hardy in this damp climate, eat more 
than douUe and do only balf as muchi work again with the^light 
oountiy ploughs. A pair of good country buUooka is* considered 
suffident for 20 to 25 sown with paddy, but of rom 
is dependent on a variety of other oonsidezations. l%e oatUe in 
the west axe believed to be siq»eiior to those jn the easif a 
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difBMieDee al^jibated to the difference in the dimate. Intheveet 
hoffdoee are eometimeB employed fw Add work. They are 
atronger and work quicker than the oxen, bnt they cannot atand 
heat, and after 9 a. m. they are diffionlt to manage. 

The margin of onltiTation being ao narrow, the cattle grace in Ptutange. 
the fielda after the cropa hare been lemoved or pick up idiat they 
can in the open. On refaming home they get a little green 
gcaaa, aome atraw and ahont half a aeri of oil-cake. Daring the 
Roughing aeaaon aome additional atraw and a little oil«cake ate 
often given to the working ballocka after midday. Graaing 
gronnda are few and far between ; in thia connection, 
lb. Garataira remarked, aa far back aa 1883, in hia report on 
the conation of the ryota in port of Ghandftall thin!: — 
"Biohmen’a cattle can go in gaklena, but poor men’a eatUe 
have been de]irived of their old common grazing gronnda. Theae 
have been appropriated and rented ont to cnltivatora by the 
zamindiza. The ryot tnma hie cattle into the paddy Adda 
in the cold weather, bat they jack a very acanty living ap there. 

I only note here that the dratting ap of 'the grazing groonda 
increaaea the expenaea of the ryot, becanae he baa to keep more 
food for the ballocka; becanae the want of freedom weakena 
the cattle and makea them leea At for work, and becanae they 
are mote likely to fall victima to diaeaae, and he will then have 
to bay new cattle ... The «ih or bonndary ridgea of Adda naed to 
be wide and aaitable for the zyot'a walldng along to hia fielda 
ai^ very oaefnl for grazing cattle on. They are now little mad 
thnida. High rente and meaearement have done this. No 
ryot can afford to leave ao much land oncaltivoted. He oata in 
on one ode, and hia neighbonr hae to reaiat or cat m on the 
odwr. I have eeen caaea where a man encroached on an dif and 
the ryot holding the field on the other aide objected. Bnt thinga 
like tbu are very difiionlt to check, for the miacbief ia done 
by iacheaL 

« In all theae matteca it ia the intereat (poaaibly not real, bat 
immc^ate) of the eamindir to let the miacbief go on. If a man 
cnltivatea part of a grazicg gronnd, rent ia demanded. If he 
a^ropriatea part of a road, thia ia aoaeaaed. H he Mua wachea on 
the di7. he cnUivalea all the more, and it^ ia indaded in hia jot. 

Be will be all the more content to pay high ratea. The 
does not nsnally live in the village. Want ^of roada or graang 
gronnda there doea not pat him to penpal inconvenience. He 
may be aa good a man aa John Qilpin, bat with him, too, ' Icaa of 
pence* ia the main oonaideiation.” 
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CHAPTER Vill. 

NATUBAL CALAMITIES. 

FinoDfl. XiiE distrioti being a low-lying tract with an abundant rainfall and 
intersected by three large livers and numerous smaller streams, 
suffers more frequently from floods than from drought. Formerly 
floods were not only of frequent occurrence, but were also attended 
by great loss of life and property, especially during fre^ets, when 
the water in the rivers was banked up by strong southerly gales or 
high spring tides. Early records show that about 1660 A. [> , a 
strong frc^et in the Hooghly river swept away the old Dutch 
factory in Hooghly town; while on 3rd September 1684 the river 
rose BO high that it was 3 or 4 feet above the level of the Hooghly 
Bazar and swept away more than a thousand huts in the Dutch 
quarters at Ohinsura.* Sach destructive inundations have been 
' rare during the period of British rule, probably because the level 
of the west bank of the Hooghly has been gradually raised, 

' The Damodar has been much more mischievous than the 
Hooghly, and there is record of its ravages for more than a 
century past. On the 16th Aswin (about 1st October) in 1787, 
we find that the Damodar burst through its bank near 
“Baideree and swept away temples, ganjet and gQldhi.f' 

On the 26th September 1823 ii again rose in high flood and 
bursting over its banks inundated the country up to the Hooghly 
river, which obo rose to on unprecedented height. Gbandenuigore 
suffered considerably; in the streets of Serampore boats were 
plying, the College being surrounded by water ; and in Hooghly 
town, Dharampur, MklU KArim’s hat and Bali were submerged 
and the roads rendered impassable. In the mofussil the police 
thAnos of RAjbalhAt (now Eristaiuigar) and Benipur (now 
Bal9garh)'were swept away, and the police ofiioers had to take 
refuge in boats. ?Ehe Ixomeless villagers poured into the town of 
£[ooghly, where they found shelter in sheds erected on the site of . 

• T. Bowny, CowUriit Scima tk§ jSsy tfStagea, lOSC— ICTU, p, 170 1 
Jfiafy, Yuto, 1. vot I- 

t CalcutU Gssslto, llth Octdifr 1787f Otetioiii. 1, 210. 
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tile Mughal fort (the old court house).* The distress which ensued 
mey be gathered from the report ths^ the extent of injury that 
has been sustained is beyond human relief.” Ten years later, on 
' the 21st May 1833, the JJ&modar again flooded the district, wash- 
ing away the bridges over the Saraswati at Tribeni and over the 
MagrA Khdt at Nayftsarai. Subsequently, in August 1844, the 
D&modiur burst its banks and marginal embaokments in 170 places 
and submerged the whole country between B&li Dlwanganj and 
DhaniAkhftli, the flood water spreading as far as Hooghly and 
Ghinsura and Ailing up the ditches and drains of those towns. In 
September 1845 the Damodar again flooded the south of the district. 
The Burdwan and Ohandemagore roads were under water in 
many places, and the lour suspension bridges were threatened with 
destruction. The inner or zamindAri bdndAa were so completely 
destroyed, that their owners noTcr attempted to repair them ;^aft6r 
the floods not a stalk of paddy was to be seen for many miles; and 
the inundation was described by one officer as frightful.” A 
drought following the flood intensified the distress, and people 
began to migrate to Calcutta and Serampore for work; but, beyond 
advances of Bs. 500 to each of the Subdivisional Magistrates of 
DwArhattA (now Serampore) and JahanAbad for the relief of 
urgent cases of distress, no relief measures were deemed necessary. 

^ The continued ravages of the Damodar attracted the attention 
of Government, and after protracted enquiries extending over 
several years the embankments on the left bunk were strengthened, 
while those on the right bank were abandoned for a distance of 
20 miles. Its flood water consequently poured over the western 
tract in thanas Jah&nabAd and KhanAkul, destructive inundations 
occurring in this locality in August 1856, in July 1859 (over 
267 square miles), in 1867, and in August 1885. The flood last 
mentioned was due to a continuous downpour of rain, which not 
only submerged the rice crops in Ihe fields, but also caused high 
floods in the Hooghly, BupnAr&yan, Damodar and Owarakeswar 
rivers. The embankments were breached, and nearly the whole 
country laid under water. In the eastern portion of thAnas 
JahanAbftd (now Ar&mbAgh) and Kh6n&kul, the floods lasted for 
many days, whilst in several places they did not subside for over a 
month. It is an extraordinary fact that no loss of life from 
drowning was reported, but the health of the people suffered con* 
siderably, for cholera broke out in some villages and malarial 
fever prevailed. The damage done to the crops of the affected 
tracts was most serious, tha rice crop over an area of 

• Safsctinaafion OilontU Gsiatta, vol. V, pp. fi67**00; VojabM*a JSkaiak, 

p-ua. 
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about 233 square miles being damaged or almost entirdj 
destroyed. Over two thousand houses were reported to have 
fallen, and half os many more were badly damaged/ the 
inmates betaking themselves for shelter to the houses of their 
more fortunate neighbours. The after effects on the flooded 
lands varied very much in different places. A fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt overspread many villages, but a deep layer 
of barren sand buried the cultivable soil of others. Government 
granted a sum of Bs. 1,000 to relieve the most urgent cases 
of distress, and the Calcutta Central Committee conlribdted 
Bs. 2,000 towards the same object, wliile Bs. 2,000 were advanced 
under the Agriculturists Loons Act* The Public Works 
Department expended considerable sums in repairing the breaches 
in the embankments, and the Bood Cess Committee allotted 
Bs. 3,000 for the repair of village i*oada in the flooded tracts. 
These measures saved the labouring classes from any prolonged 
distress. 

A few years later the D&modar pouring through the Begua 
breach in Burdw&n scoured out a now channel for itself 2 to 3 ' 
miles west of its old bed. 

During the present century high floods in the DSmodar . 
were reported in September 1900, September 1901 and July 1900. 
The heavy rainfall from 27th to 29th July 1900 caused higii 
freshets in both the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar. Their 
overflow inundated thfinas Ariimbagh and Khandkul, damaged 
more than 600 houses and destroyed the winter rice, while the 
Dw&rakeswar flooded the town of Arambagh. It must be re« 
membered, however, that the loss of winter rice in this tiract is 
largely counterbalanced by excellent rabi crops, and in thana 
Khkn&kul by extensive crops of b'>ro paddy, the water for which 
is stored by means of dams^ocross the river beds. 

The Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions are now protected 
from river floods by embankments along the Dfimodar and by the 
high western bank of the Hooghly river, but they are liable to 
suffer from the accumulation of water caused by excessive local 
rainfall, when the water, being unable to find an outlet into the 
rivers, wUch are themselves at a high level, and being inade- 
quately carried off by the silted-up drainage channels, sweeps 
over the low-lying fields and damages the standing crops. The 
.. abnorpaol rainfall of July 1905, for instance, submerged porta of 
th&nas Dhoniakhali, Polb& and Hooghly for several days, and 
damaged the winter rice crop .to .&e extent of eight annaa 
in thftnas ChanditaU and Singur in the Serampore snbdiyi* 
sion. 
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Yeiy little is known of any famines in this dietriot prior to Finvn. 
the period of Britieh role, ejj.^ there is no record of its being FaminM 
affected by the terrible famine of 1671, which decimated Bih&r 
and in which more than Iu0,0o0 persons ore said to have died in ^ 
Patna town and its saborbs alone.* Scarcity appeared in 1710, 
and culminated in a famine the following year, which probably 
affected Hooghly ; for it is stated that several thoasond persons 
died in the interior for want of food, while in Calcutta the 
English East India Company distributed 600 maunds of rice 
among the poor and made special arrangements for importing 
rice from cheaper martB.t 

Coming to the British period, Hooghly, in common with other 
parts of Bengal, suffered from the great famine of 17G9-70. 

This is evident from the jiccount of the Dutch Admiral Sto- 
vorinus, who visited Chinsura in 1709, and wrote:- “The dire 
effects of famine, too, were felt in Bengal At Chinsura a 
woman, taking her two small children in her arms, plunged into 
the (ianges and drowned herself, not possessing or being able to 
procure anything to satisfy the raging hunger of her tender 
ofiiapring. The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people ; some of whom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
alive, were devoured by the jackals This happened in the town 
of Chinsura itself, where a poor sick Bengalese, who had laid 
himself down in the street, without any assistance being offered 
to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals 
and devoured alive . • • This dreadful calamity was occaeionodi 
partly by the failure of the rice-harvest the preceding year, but 
it may chiefly be attributed to the monopoly which the English 
had made of the rice, which was reaped the season before, and 
which they now held at so high a price that the natives, most of 
whom could earn no more than one, or one and a half, stiver 
(penny) per day, out of which they had to maintain a wife and 
children, could not buy, for this tr^e of money, the tenth port of 
the rice they wonted, the consequences of which were that whole 
families perished miserably.”^ This account of the mortality 
is confirmed by the fact ttiat in 1772 the Oovemor-General in 
Council reporied the mortality in Bengal as “at least one thiid 
the inhabitants of the province/*^ 

* r. Bpwrisj, CoMUlpriM Jtouni ik§ Jhp of leSC-^ieTe, p. 88S and 

f Sorl!f qf in Wibon, 1, p. S88;ll,pp. 

. t J*. S, e^toritiaa, to fitdiei, I. pp. )5S-8» 
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In the following decade the famine of 1783 affected Hooghly 
only indirectly ; but the famine of 1788, in which 70,000 personB 
are said to have died in Eastern Bengal, caused considerable 
distress, especially as in 1787 several pargatm (then within the 
BurdwSn Collectorate) had suffered from a storm and inundation. 
In July 1788 4,000 persons were in daily receipt of relief in 
Calcutta, and the Baja of Burdwan filed a petition pleading his 
inability to pay his arrears of revenue in consequence of the 
calamitous state jf his district** 

Faminei Since theu the district has not suffered from any wideq>read 
famine, though there have been periods of distress, as in 
1834, 1837 and 1845, when some scarcity ensued from draughts 
succeeding floods. The worst of these years was 1837, when the 
price of food-groina rose 50 per cent, in spite of large importa- . 
tions from Piirnea, Dinajpur and the United Provinces, while 
crimes and dacoities increased owing to distress among the lower 
classes. No relief measures of a special nature were, however, 
found necessary. 

Fftwine o! Hooghly does not appear to have suffered severely from the 

1S6C. drought of 1865, but the imports being curtailed by the failure 
of crops in adjoining areas, the price of rice was greatly enhanced. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the district, in 
thSna Jahan&bad, where the failure of the crops was most general, 
and where there was a large non-agricultural population of the 
weaver caste. Here the distress was intensified by a flood in the 
rainy season of 1866 and by the number of destitute persons who 
flocked in from the western districts. Elsewhere the prosperous 
condition of the peasantry enabled them to tide over the famine 
without suffering the extremity of misery experienced in the 
neighbouring district of Midnapore. In August relief centres 
were opened at seven places in the JahSnAbSd subdivision, and 
in September two more were opened at PanduA and in 

the. east of the district. At Chinsura a committee of 
gentlemen raised subscriptions to the extent of Bs. 6,000 and 
daily fed all paupers seeking relief from the 14th July tq the 
16th Octbber. The aggregate number of paupers thus rdieved 
is reported to have exceeded 100,000* funds of the 
committee became eshaosteA in the 'middle of October^ and 
were then supplemented by a gmnt of Bs. 1,000 from the 
Board of Bevenue. At UttarpM and Serampoie also 
were organised hy several Indian gentlemen for supplying food, 

• MSA Mieprdti^ Somr49/ Menmu, vsi. I, 180,154; 
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otoiliing and medical aeautanoe to the indigent, withoat aaBistanoe 
irom the Government. A relief hocpital was opened in Hooghly 
and a temporary pauper hospital at UttarpArA. Induding Ohan- 
dxakonA and GhAtal, which were then part of the district, the 
average daily number of persons in receipt of relief in the 
district was reported to be 645 in July, 8,242 in August, 6,741 
in September, 7,041 in October, 6,041 in November and 1,041 in 
December. 

The famine of 1874 did not affect Hooghly severely, the Famina of 
distress being confined to the north of the district. Belief works 
were started, but the maximum daily average number of persons 
employed was only 1,911 in April 1874. Altogether, Bs. 2,20,000 
were spent in charitable relief, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief or employed in light labour being 
60,234 in September. Since then there has been some local 
distress in ArAmbfigh subdivision in 1883 and 1897 due to a 
partial failure of the crops. 

The above sketch shows that the part of the district most Liability 
liable to scarcity consists of thanas ArfimbAgh and KhAnAkul, ^ 
which are exposed to the floods of the DAmodar almost every 
year. Even here, however, the peasants are generally compen- 
sated for the damage caused by floods by splendid crops of rabi 
and Acre, which thrive on the silt-enriched lands. The other two 
subdivisions are protected by embankments, and receive an abund- 
ant rainfall. Winter rice is the main crop, bilt it is supple- 
mented by numerous other crops, such as rsAr, vegetables or jute; 
while fruit orchards are numerous along the banks of rivers and 
streams. The facility of transport by road, rail and river enables 
local produce to be brought to convenient marts ; and the demand 
for it, caused by the proximity of Calcutta and other riparian 
towns, enables it to be sold at a good price. A large number of 
labourers also And employment in the mills, while there is an 
ever-increasing demand for labour in other industrial concema 
along the banka of the Hooghly. The combined result is that the 
lower dasses are exceptionally well equipped with powers of resis- 
tance against scarcity. 

The earliest earthquake of which there is any record during Rabth- 
the period of Britidi rule oconxred on 6th September 1803, and 
shocto were fdt in 1811, 1842, 1863 and 1869. The severest 
shocks oocuxied on 14th July 1886, when the semaphore tower at 
Niili fell down, and on IStti June 1897, when a few houses 
were destroyed. 

Tbs disMct.does not lie within the regular track of oydones cr. 
and oydoBde riorma. Those thabdo occur are few in number and 
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bant; either in May or June» when they precede the 6oath-wert 
monsoon or more often in October- NoTember, when the south- 
west monsoon is retreating* These cydonio formations, though 
generating in the Bay of Bengal, ore to be distinguished 
the usual south-west monsoon storms that bring ndn to Bengal 
and from the land storms of July and the winter months 
(December to March). 

The two most violent cyclones, of which there are recorded 
accounts, were that of 5th October 1864, which wrecked the 
port of Calcutta and brought down the tower of the Hooghly 
Church, and that of 15th and I6th October 1874, which, passing 
fromMidnapore northwards, swept over the Jah&nfibad subdivision, 
killing nine persons and a large number of cattle. Among other 
notable cyclones and oyclonic storms, may be mentioned that of 
2l8t May 1833, which lasted for six hours and drove up a large 
mass of salt water from the south; that occurring in June 1842, 
which wrecked a fleet of Government arsenal boats ; that of 9th 
June 1869, which lasted for nearly a whole day; and that of 
27th November 1901. In the pre-British period a hurricane on 
11th and 12th October 1737 is said to have sunk 20,000 boats in 
the Hooghly and to have killed 300,000 persons, but the numbers 
quoted seem much exaggerated. Tornadoes occur but rarely ; but 
one that crossed Bhadreswar on 23rd April 1888 killed twelve 
persons. 

PRouoRiB. Droughts ore usually caused by the premature cessation of 
rains in September and October. They are infrequent in this 
district, but have been reported in the years 1834, 1837, J845, 
1865, 1867 and 1896, and also during the last two or three years. 
They affect the winter rice crop seriously and thus cause some 
temporaiy distress ; but, on the other hand, they tend to make the 
district healthier by decreasing dampness and water-logging. 

bugbts. The crops suffer much from blights, and though a general 

pws. unknown, almost every year one crop or other is affected 

in some particular locality. Flights of locusts are fortunately 
rare, and do not make their appearance more than once in ten 
years. They generally travel from the north-east and cause a 
little injury to the crops, but-seldom or never destroy them on a 
large Boale^ Comparatively little damage is caused by wild 
animids, but wild pig dig up sugarcane and sweet potatoes, 
wantonly destroying more than they eat, while jaokids also do 
damage to sugarcane and hares to its young dioots. 

Insects, however, often damage the crops very seriously, and 
their number is legion. Both di»s and Uman plants are sometimes 
attadked by.a mosquito-Uke insect and are liable to a number of 
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oCher inaeot peata- In the oaee of dman paddy, an inaeot oalled 
Bkdnki pokd eats a^ray the tender leaves of' the young plant, dis- 
appearing only ivith heavy rain. When the ears are being 
fonned, a black fly occasionally attacks them in immense 
flnmbeis, 50 to 100 being often counted on a single ear. In 1908 
the dUB paddy was attacked by an inaect which apparently was 
produced by the superabundant moisture in the fields. The 
insects were destroyed or driven away by sprinkling a small 
quantity of kerosene oil over the fields. Sugarcane is sometimes 
injured by wbite-ants, just after planting, and a little later the 
buds below the stalk are eaten away by a small grub called 
mtijerd. When grown, the canes are bored through by an insect 
that passes one stage of its life-history within the stem. The 
great enemy to plantaina is a large black inaeot named antu-pokd^ 
which nestles on the crown of the root-stock and causes the plant 
to die. 

Potatoes sometimes suffer much injury from a species of red 
ant, which makes holes through the tuber. Ued ants also kill 
young brinjal plants, and the nursery seedlings are now and then 
attacked by green grubs resembling those which attack cabbages. 
Thread-like worms often grow inside the roots of sweet-potat^, 
injuring the plants. In cloudy weather thousands of small 
yellowish-green flies lay their eggs on pea pods, which grow into 
caterpillars that eat up almost the entire substance of the pods. 
The leaves and buds of young tii (sesamum) plants are sometimes 
eaten away by a black insect named thikt^e pokd ; and young shh 
plants are attacked by a green caterpillar resembling that found 
on cabbages. 

Vegetable growths are a serious danger to crops and plants 
on lan^ which have not received an early ploughing. The dtmin 
paddy crops are subject to a disease oalled kddd^mard (literally 
mud-killing), in the course of which a minute vegetable growth 
surrounds the lower part of the plant and destroys it in a few 
days. Fungi also injure the dman crops in years of excessive 
rainfall, when the field has not been properly ploughed. The 
Bombay sugarcane, a soft juicy variety, iias practically gone out 
of oulUvation owing to a disease oalled (/4asd which appeared 40 
to 60 3 ears ago. The disease is said to have been due to 
fermentatioii induoel by miorosoopio vegetable growth in the plant, 
which reduced it to a rotten mass emitting a most disagreeable 
odour. The Bombay species has now been genendly replaced 
by a hardier variety, the sdmsAdrd. The name also given 

to' a dreaded potato disease which causes the ro^a to rot, after 
whidh the plant withers. It is veiy probably propagated through 
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the tuben, and is much aggmyated lij oonlutioaB heavy Aowaii 
and high temperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato fields are totally deetioyed it, ennsing heavy lees to 
the cultivator. Biinjal plants sometimea suffer burn a diseiae, 
called tuhi-uiard because it causes the leaves to become like the 
leaves of the tut»l plant. Betd is snlqeot to many disoaeoa of a 
fungoid nature, some of vrfiich attack the leaves only and othen 
the stalk and the whole fdant. Of these, the tfNjrdre, which 
causes the joints to turn Usok and rot, is especially injurious. 
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OHAPTEB IX. 

CANALS. DRAINAGE AND SMBANRSIBNTS. 

Oamal irrigation in thia diatriot ia oarried on from atreama Oiinu. 
which have been ntiliaod for irrigation by letting water into 
them from the Eden Canal in tile Baldwin diatriot. This canal, 
wfaidi ia named after a former lientenant-Govemor of ^Bengal, 

Sir Ashley Eden, who qpened it in Deoemher 1881, takes off 
from the Dfimodar ahoTO Baldwin town and falls into the Xini 
Nadi and Kini Dimodar at Jamilpnr. Erom it the water 
of the Dimodar ia passed by means of weirs and aluioes 
into several ailted-ap channels, such as the Kantol, Qhii, 

NAn& (or Eonti) and Kini Dimodar. The Eden Canal is 
. classified aa a work for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, and was constructed in order to bring a supply of 
fresh water for sanitary purposes bom the Dimodar river into 
the natural channels and old river beds of the Burdwin and 
Uooghly districts; for those districts having been visited in 1861*62 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fever which was atiri* 
bated to the stagnant and insanitary condition ol the water- 
oourses. In 1873 the first step towards the construction of the 
was taken by opening out the head of the Xini Nadi, and 
in 1874 outs were made connecting this channel with the Eini 
Dimodar and Baraswatl. The work was oarried out piecemeal, 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a head sluice at Jujuti, 
admitting the water of the Dimodar to the Binki Nullah; 

(2) a weir in the Binki NuUah at S^inchannagar, with a head 
iduioe admitting the water to the. Eden Ca^. which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly, paralld to the Dimodar 
liter, delivered the water into the Eini Dimodar and Eini 
Nadf at Jamilpur, and (8) various subsidiaiy works. There are 
also a out connecting tte Nadi with the .Saraswatl near 
Oopilnagar, witii the necessary regulating works, and two distri- 
butaries, which were constiuct^ about the year 1896. 

The scheme was designed as a wo^ of sanitaiy improve* 
meat, and not as an irrigation project; but the praotioe 
et irrigating bom the canal spcang up very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a great demand for water 
arose and 20,000 acres of rice were irrigated by flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the aoreage 
rose to 40,000 and 70,000 acres, respectively. So far, no water* 
rates had been charged, bat it had by this time become 
evident that a system of inigation on this scale could not 
be carried on without involving G-ovemment in great expense on 
account of silt-clearing, management, distribution and other details 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was effected from 
the system of natural channels and nad^n^ as well as from the 
canal itself, and t^e rights of Government in the beds of the!>o 
channels were not established. A lengthy discussicm ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars interested should subroribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite pi*oposals were made by the Commissioner for 
the entertainment of a small special revenue establishment and 
the levj^ing of a water-rate at 4 annas a btghd ( 12^th annas 
per acre). Water waste be supplied on agreements: but os 
agreements for a sufficient acreage (about 53,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter still remained unsettled^ though some 
water was supplied. 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
a tentative system was introduced by the Executive Engineer 
and his subordinates, under which water was supplied under 
piivate agreements, entered into with representatives of 
the villages, on the condition that a number of continuous 
villages submitted applications for water, stating the area to 
be irrigated and paying the water-rates in advance, excess areas 
irrigated being paid for subsequently. The scheme succed- 
cd and developed into the present system of irrigation. Water- 
rate rules under the provisions qt the Irrigation Act were issucsi 
in 1893, and revised rules appeared in 1898. Under these rules 
provision is made for the supply of water on the long-lease ' 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas supplied 
by single waterings. The system of advance payments, exo^t 
for rrtbi and single Waterings, has disappeared. 

The annual receipts averaged Bs; 26,594 in the three years 
1962-03 to 1904-65, and Ba. 23,885 in the three following years 
1905-06 to i907-08; while the annual expenditure aTelnged 
Bit 30;859 and Bs. 32,684, respectivdyt thus resi^mg in . a 
defilpit. l^he area irrigated averaged 27,585 acres, in .tiie first 
trieiinium, and 22,854 acres in the second (1805^06 to 
The deei^ase is due to intentional ;restrioth>n of the 
irrigated area on acoount of ' the uneeriainty of . the supply 
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the head dnioe at Jajuti : a echeme ia under considera- 
tion for iheincreaae of the supply by theconstrootionof aweiracross 
the. Dftmodar river. 

Apart from its utility for irrigation^ this work has proved 
benedoiidy from a sanitary point ^ view, to the villages on the 
banks of the ohanoels which it flushes^ as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from the running stream of the D&modar. 

In December 1894 the District Board submitted acuialisi- 
scheme for the canalisation of another dead river, 

Kausikf, 18f miles long, and asked Government for a contiibn* 
tion of half the cost. The Government expressed its willingness 
to undertake the work on payment of half the cost, but, the 
estimate having been raised to Bs. 72,000, the Board gave up the 
proposal. The scheme was revived on the application of the late 
Babu BAmdoharan Bhar of HaripSl, a wealthy Oalcutta merchant, 
who generously offered a coutribution of Bs. 30,000, and subse- 
quently raised his offer to Bs. 35,000, The project has recently 
been sanctioned by Government, the estiirated cost being 
Bs. 60,259, and the work is under construction. The District 
Board has contributed Bs. 8,500^ towards the cost, and the 
balance ia to be paid by Government. Schemes for canalizing 
other silted-up chwnels are also being considered. 

The only drainage works lying entirely in the district Deaiv- 
are those designed for the drainage of the Dankuui marshes. 

These marshes, which are about 12 miles long from north to south, 
are situated in the Serampore subdivision. They consist of a work!; 
chain or series of jhiU^ swamps wholly or partially covered 
with water, which lie between the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 

The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square miles drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 62 square miles form a basLn, in the central part of which 
are the D&nkuni jhU% occupying an area of 27 square miles. 

This latter area was not only a reservoir for the rainfall which 
falls over the 62 square miles, but the lowest part was nine feet 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being drained, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides flowed 
through the Baidyab&ti and Bally ]^als and rai^ the level of 
water in the ihih to 16 feet iu the month of August, the beds of 
the/^i7« being about seven feet above mean sea-level, The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum being 10) 
sqnsze miles and the maximum 77 square miles, but*^a part this 
doubtful zone was irregularly cultivated with cold weather crops 

Hie ravages of Burdwiu fever having drawn attention to the 
unhealthy state of (he district, Mr.^ Adley, was dq[>ated by 
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GoTenunoDt in 1869 to report whether want of drainage had 
ewued or intensified the preTailing feTer» and if eo, how it ooold 
be rectified. Mr. Adley submitt^ two reports to GoTenunent» 
dated the 26th June and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
.oonolasiona he came to were the following (1) that the district 
stood in much need of drainage; (2) that this in a ^reat measure 
represented the cause of the feVer scourge; (3) that the rireis and 
khdis had seriously silted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering point of riew, there was no difficulty about the drainage 
question ; and (5) that if properly oonducted, the m( asures ought 
to be largely remunerative. Mr. Adley recommended the reclama- 
tion of the UsnkuB% Eutlift and B&jApur swamps ; the deepening 
of the k/tdh and improvement of their embouchures ; the re-opening 
of the K&n& Nad! : the adoption throughout the district of ^high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
irrigation and navigation and the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion of Mr. Adley’s scheme — that for draining 
the D&nkuni marsh'-^was approved of by Qovexnment, and in 1871 
the Drainage Act (Y of 1871) was passed, undar which Gommis* 
sioners wore appointed to carry out the work of draining the 
Dftnkuni jhih. The works yrere commenced in January 1873^ 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of: — (1) drainage channels, 16} miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground in the middle of the jftik 
and leading to the Baidyab&ti Kh&l on the north and tbo Bally 
Khalon the south; these two khdis have also been partially 
straightened, widened and deepened ; (2) two self-acting sluices, 
one in each khdl^ with three openings and double gates; and (3) an 
iroo-girdered two-spanned bridge over the 8erampore-Chaadital& 
oroBsing. The total cost amounted to Bs. 3,97,395, which, with 
maintenance charges capitalised, have been recovered from the 
persons interested. The workja proved a great success from the 
first, all the available waste land being brought under cultivation 
within two years, while the annual report of the Sanitary Oom- 
missioner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country, which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mortality, had become 
healthy' owing to their completion. At present the annual 
charges for repairs do not usually exceed Bs. 2,000 ; but in 1903- 
04 they went up to Bs. 7,170, while in 1906-07 thqrfellto 
Bs. 268. 

Colonel Haig, who was deputed to make an eugineenng 
gamy of tht district, proposed in 1873 to extend the D&nkuni 
scheme to other tracts in the south and submitted three 
drainage schemes, known aa the Howrah, Bfijkpur and Amts 
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BMs. The Howsnli a&d Amii aoliemet oQ&oem the Howreh 
'while the BajipardMi^^ dnin the eoutfaem 
extremity of Kziatanagar thftna in the Serampore BabdiTidon» hot 
lie for the moat part in the Howrah diakriot. Theae works were 
ooiutooted nndw the revised Drainage Act VI of J880, under the 
provisionB of which a small drainage ohannel west of B&mpur was 
also constraoted in 1907-08 at a cost of Us. 3,947. 

lie Sanxtaiy Drainage Act VIII of 1896 is in force in the 
district, hut has not yet been utiliaed. It has been proposed 
recently to canalise part of the Kunti river under this Act, but no 
final action has yet ken taken in the matter. 

In a riparian district such as Hooghly, embankments are of Emmhs- 
exceptional importance. The river Hooghly is not embanked on’**”*''* 
the west side, as its bank is sufficiently high and the towns are 
&irly well protected, but along the other rivers there are a number 
of public embankments, generally under the charge of the Govern- 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintaiDed 164 miles, 3,365 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and 6 miles of D 
dass embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost of repairing the former amounted to Bs. 34,328, and 
the repairs of the latter cost Bs. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dwirakeawar and its branch the 
'Sankari, there is a continuous line (No. 6;, 5 miles 250 feet long ; 
and on the right bank of the Dwaxakeswar and its other branch 
the Jhumi, there is another continuous line (No. 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is a circuit embankment 
(No. 20), 13 miles 5,108 feet long, beginning at the inner point of 
Inforoation of the Saukarft and Jhumi, going round on the inner 
ciiouit and terminating, again in that points The aggregate 
length of the three Dwftxakeswar embau^ents is thus 80 miles 
8,278 feet. 

The river D&modar has a continuous line of high embankments 
on the left bank, 106 miles 1,114 feet long (No. 32), of which 41 
i^es 3,494 feet are in the Hooghly distxirt. It has also on the 
light bank six detached embankments with a total length of 47 
nules 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 44^50 feet are in the Hooghly 
Patriot (Nos. 36 and 87). The left embankment of the DSmodar 
bong oontinuoua for more than one hundred miles, has been pro- 
vided with many duioes to allow for irrigation and the outfiow of 
inland diaisago* Among these duioes may be mentioned that at 
Kainariili opnstriioted in 1 6,451 ; a ohannel 

inside the sinks was exoaviated in 1889-90 at a cost of 4,669. 

^ Eini Nadi, the kkifiDfimodar, the Saraswatl and the 
BBpnijglyaa (kft bank), have aamlndiri embankaenta at vaneua 

' X 2 
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places. To pvevent parts of AmU and Eriitauagar thftnas Ixiiiig 
flooded at times of heavy rainfdl, the aamlndl^ bAntih% on the 
left bank of the MadftiiA Eh&l axe being remodelled for six miles 
from DilaLhSs to Feme (in the Howrah di8txiot)i at a cost of 
Bs. 30,000 The zamindSri bdndh% are, as a role, in' a state 
of disrepair. 

fliitoiy of The neoessity for embankments in this district hM long< been 
embank- recognized, and they date back to a period anterior to Brituh 
■elite. . rale. It was, in fa^, considered to be a duly of the samind&rs 
** to seoare their lands from inundation by repairing the embank- 
ments.” The oo 5 t of repairing the hdndk% was known as pulhanA 
and was realized by the zamindars from the tenants concerned. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
embankments were in existence in Hooghly, the most important 
being within the BurdwSn B&j estate, which owned those along 
the DAmodar, tliose on the DwSrakeswar and the Silai, and 
those on the Ajoi river. In 1178 B.B. (1771-72 A.]).), the year 
after the great famine, the total puklban^ charges of the Bsj were 
assessed at Bs. 50,000. The B&j& having f^en into arrears in 
the pa 3 rment of land revenue, the Government took oharge of 
the estate for several years^ and entered into a oanbact with a 
Mr. Eraser for the repair of the embankments. The cmitcaot 
expired in 1783, and the Government then decided to make a ' 
settlement with the BAjii ^^as being mme agieeaUe to the 
samfndari constitution,” and assessed tho piMandi dhaigos at 
Bs. 60,000. This asaessment was oonflimed at the deoenmal and 
permanent settlements and was dednoted from the Bsji’a total 
land revenue. The Bdji oooasionally entered into contnda 
with Europeans for the execution of the necnisary repaii% ag., 
with Mr. Marriot in 1800. ^e appointment of the latter was 
at first questioned by the Board, which subsequently dlowed 
advances to be made to him. * 

The upkeep of the embankments under thk qrstem appean to 
have been inefficient, and the admcmitiona cl the Board d 
Bevenue were not infr^nently oonveyed to the Biji through the 
Collector. At length, their neglected state neoemitated the forma- 
tion of a special committee to take oaie of them: in December 
1803 and March 1804, we find the BkjA oomplsiniDg of its 
requisitions. As a further meesuie for their improvement 
Ablation VI was passed in 1806. When the Bfiji’s estates 
Mandalgh&t (Howrah) and Ohiiwi (Okitil, Midnaporo) wete 
sdd. liis assessment was reduced to sicoa Ba. 63,743. . Atlengfb, 
wearied with annual demands for repairs (the ooet of which now 
and then exceeded the amount aasemed), the Btjl engegled hi 
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•'1826 to pay that Bom as rsTenue on oondition that Ghoveminent 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no rdiaUe record distinguishing 
Government from the samindAri bdndks ; and in May 1835, the 
Snpezintendent of Embankments remarked that, owing to the 
gradual disrepair and deoay of the latter, every suocessive flood 
did more and more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments : — (1) Qungurid^ river embank* 
meats; (2) 5 or boondaiy embankments; (fi)Ordm- 

hherh village boundary embankments ; (4) F&ri^ second embank* 
ments ; (6) oreek embankments ; (6) iTAd/, cross embank- 

ments in creeks and nullah$\ (7) •7sA>nt/'dsi, drainage embank- 
ments; (8) Masonry sluioes; (9) Boh or wooden sluices. In 
1836, the embankment question was taken up in earnest by the 
Government. The Superintendent was ordered to examine 4he 
records of the Collector’s o£Soe and ascertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the somindars 
and a committee' was ordered to meet at Hfjili and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1837-38 to consider all points connected 
with the existing system. A. marked improvement was observ- 
able by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the cuts formerly made by the ryots. 
In 1846 another committee was appointed to report on the whole 
subject of the embankments of the Bengal rivers; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bdndho should be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the D&modar continued to play 
havoc with its bonks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in numerous places nearly every year, e y., 25 breaches took place 
ml847, J4in 1849, 56 in 1850, 45 in 1852 and 28 in 1854. 
Large snms had to be spent in filling up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening the embankments, and the question 
of maintaining them was thus forced on the attention of Govern- 
ment. After A prolonged enquiry, it was decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
embankments for 20 miles, retaining only such embankments os 
were situated at angles and curves of the river where the current 
bore directly upon the land. These orders were carried out before 
the flood season of^ 1859. After farther enquiries which lasted 
several years, the lientenant-Govemor in May 1863 expressed 
his oiunion that the removal of the right embankment had been 
a judicious measure, that whatever partial damage might have 
been sustained by the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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wimpaied with the injtuy and deTutation fonnerlj pmdiioed bj 
the sadden and violent izraption of the river hoiatiog ita emhank* 
mfflits, and that the general fertiliiy of the area aabjeot to inon* 
dation had been greatly inoreaaed. Since then, Ae Dtaiodair, 
bring unrestrained by embankments along its western bank, has 
made a large breach at Begnft in Bi^wftn, and has poored 
throngh it over the eastern haU of th&oas Ar&mb&^ and Kh&nlf 
knl, caasing immense damage to the winter cropSp Government 
has lately derided to dose brearii by a wrir* 
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CHAPTER X, 


BENTS, WAGES AND PBICES. 

Cash rents are paid for praotioally all the land under oultivation Rsirn. 
in Hobghly, but rents in kind ore paid for leases of gardens and 
fishery rights, and also oooasionally for lands newly brought 
under oultivrttion and for chnr lands. The system called bhdg or 
9anjd^ by which tenants pay a portion of the produce ofHheir 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tenants wishing to sub- 
let their lands frequently demand produce rents, but the under- 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. The general level 
of cash rents is high owing to the keen competition for land 
and the value of the land itself, the cultivators getting good 
prices for their produce and thus being able to hold out for a high 
rent for their unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793. The following figures, which 
are abstracted from Collectors’ reports, though not applicable 
to the whole district, may, however, be quoted for the purposes 
of comparison. 


Yiab. 

tSSli Class. 

d^una Class. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

1 

11 

111 

I 

11 

111 


Bs. A. 

Bb. a. 

Ri. A. 

Rf. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rt. 

1798 

8 0 

2 4 

1 8 

8 0 

2 4 

1 8 

*w 


r a 0 

1 13 

1 47 


ra 8 

2 07 


1887 

] to 

to 

to f 


( to 

to { 

2 to 4 


(24 

2 0 

1 8 ) 


I 2 12 

a 8) 


1880 

7 8 

8 0 

4 8 

7 8 

6 0 

4 8 

.(< 




f 

mtmSl 




1870 

18 0 

9 0 

6 Oj 

to J 

9 0 

8 12 

12 la £4 




1 

18 0) 






(Inferior.) 

(Malberry and tobacco.) 



irio 8 







1901 

\s to. 

>6 4 to 6 18 

Ba.l8 to Bt,80. 

12 to 24 


(.18 0 

j 
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From the above table it vill be apparent that there was no 
appreciable rise in rents for uearly half a oentorj after the 
Permanent Settlement. The country was subject to floods ; the 
means of communication had not been improved, and there 
w.'s no great demand for more land on the part of onltivators. 
After 1837 came a period of prosperity. Beads and railways were 
opened ; the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of embankments ; a keen demand for land grew up ; and, with 
the increase in the price of food-grains, the rates of rent began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th century the rents of rice 
lands had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
special crops had increased four to six times. A sudden checdc to 
agricultural progress was, however, caused by the virulent epide- 
mics of Burdw&n fever. Hundreds of villages were decimated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators. Local labour became 
scarce ; and in the affected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A better knowledge of the rent laws among 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combined result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
people have now recovered from the effects of the Buidw&n fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-graids 
and of jute, and greater facilities for disposing of agricultural 
produce, have led to an morease of rent rates, ^e increase has 
been most noticeable in the cose of jute lands owing to the grow- 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, such as potatoes, vegetaUes 
and tobaoco. There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rice landi^ and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decreased. 

In the tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from Bally to 
TribenI, urban conditions prevail ; and behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles in width. In these portions of the district the 
rates of wages differ from those common in the more rural tlUnas, 
the wages cff men-servants being Bs. 3 to Bs. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Bs. 2 to Bs. 3 and of cooks Bs. 6 to Bs. 7, besides 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to two pice 
for shaving and two to four pice for hair-cutting; while a 
washerman's charge is Bs. 3 to Bs. 3-8 per hundred articles. 
The monthly wages of a syce or cooly average Bs. 7, of a 
common mason or carpenter Rs. 16, and of a common bladbonith 
Bs. 15 to Bs. 20. 

]'n the mofuasil wages are naturally a little lower. Among 
agricultural labourers, krhhAnB^ or permanent servants, get 
Be. 1-8, to Bs. 2-8 monthly, Wdes food and dotfaing^; w^e 
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. ni&Jurs or labooreiB employed temporarily duiing tilie weeding and 
reaping Beasons get 4, to 5 annas a day, besides a light meal 
at midday. The wages of oaipenters or blacksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent, less than in the towns. Thatchers get 6 to 6 annas per 
diem in addition to their midday meal ; barbers charge a pice per 
head ; washermen are few in number, the women generally wag- 
ing the clothes of the family. Aborij^nal field-labourers get less 
. than local labourers, being paid a half to three-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, grain or 
vegetables, is disappearing and now survives only in out-of-the- 
way villages and in the AjambAgh subdivision. In rural tracts, 
however, watchmen are often paid fii bundles of paddy for 
Watching the crops. ^ 

The figures in the following table, which shows the daily 
wages entered in the accounts of an estate at Tarakeswar, Ate of 
interest as showing the rise which took place between 1846 and 
1872. 


Ymb, 

Thatchers. 

Carpenter! 
and hlach- 
iinithi. 

XritiSnt or 
Seld-li^bonreri 
(exclniif 6 of 
food end 
clothing). 

Reepeie end 
other dey- 
leboorera 


Ac. P. 

At. P. 

Ai. P. 

At, P. 

1845 

a 0 

8 0 

0 6 

1 8 

1854 

2 6 

3 6 

0 74 

1 6 

1859 

3 0 

4 0 

0 104 


1864 

8 8 

4 6 

1 0 


1869 

5 8 

5 8 

1 4 


1872 

6 6 

6 6 

1 4 

2 6 


The slack season for labour extends from April to the middle ot 
of June, when, the rabi crops being off the fields, very little labour 
is lequi]^ except for ]doughing or looking after sugarcane and 
boro paddy. In the towns too there is leas demand for labour in 
mills, factories and other industrial concerns. During the rains 
sowing and weeding require a laige labour force, but the real 
working season begins, towards their dose, with the cutting and 
threahing of jute and the reaping of duo paddy. Work of all 
kinds is in foil Bwing in the vinter months (Ootoher-lCaroh). In , 

K the toiriiB than is.* constant demand for labw at this time, not 
only in the mills and faotories, hot abo lor hriak-mahing, vhile 
in the inxal tnets the reaping'of the ninter riee and raii ore{iat 
as .rdl aa vork in gardens and orahaid% provides emplojmant 
f^ the snt^s lahonr availaUe. 
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Oeneiallj apeakiDg, the indigenous day-labourers work in the 
fields, while the opeiatiyea in mills are moiatly Oiiyfts or men from 
up-oountxy. There is very little emigration, but immigrants are 
numerous, forming, indeed, a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than in any regulation distiiot of Bengal outside Howrah 
and the 24-ParganaB. Maid-servants oome from B&nkttr&, oooks 
from B&nkur&, Midnapore and Orissa, servants from B6nkurft, 
Orissa and up-oountry, ooolies from up-oountry and Orissa, agri- 
oulturel and earth-work labourers from up-oountry, Chot& Nfigpur 
and the Sant&i Parganas. There is a general complaint of the 
insufiioienoy of the supply of labour. During the winter months, 
the labour question often becomes acute, and bstanoes have been 
known of crops rotting on the fields and looms stopping for 
want of workers. The difficulties caused by the deficienoy of 
labour are further aggravated by epidemics of malarial fever that 
break out from November to February, redudng the number of 
workers and diminishing the working capacity of those who 
survive. This scarcity of labour is no uew feature in the 
economic history of the di^rict. Even in the early part of the 
19th century labour could not be had for work on roads and 
embankments, except at exorbitant rates. The superintendents of 
those works were loud in their complaints on this score, and were 
somewhat indignant with the district authorities for not forcing 
people to work for them at their own rates. 

The main crop is &man or winter paddy, which is reaped and 
threshed from December to the middle of February; consequently, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
rapidly accor^g to the outturn of the harvest, the state of the 
market, etc., unU the maximum is reached in ^e rainy months 
of July and August. With the harvesting of du$ paddy, the price 
of rice falls, to rise again before the reaping of the dman crop, 
the rise being brisk if the iman harvest is expected to be bed, and 
alow if a good crop is expected. From November prices decline 
until the Tm'nimnm is reached in February. Ful^ the chief 
f odi crops, axe harvested between January and March, and 
are* consequently cheapest in February and March, Of these, 
Mesori (Lathyrus aativus) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest dasses. The pulse commonly consumed in this 
district, and, in fact, throughout the whole of the Burdwftn 
Division, is taUi (PhMeolus Botburghii), which being harvested 
in January, is cheapest in February. Wh^ is grown on a small 
scale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, depends on 
the rates prevailing elsewhere ; as a rule, it sells at a cheap rate in 
March and ApiiL 
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The Tegetebles oammonly ooneamed are potatoee, brinjah^ iiitMUa- 
plaDtaina (aiiripe)i and ptniaU. Potatoes are gathered in February- 
March, and prices rule lowest in March. Biiojals ore cheap 
throughout the winter months, and kdnck kui&% (unripe pla^tnins) 
in the rainy season; paiah (Triohosanthus dioica) appear in the 
market in March, becoming cheaper and dieaper till June. 

Among fruits, mangoes are most popular owing to their quantity 
and wide distribution, and are eaten by aU dasses, both rich and 
poor. The season extends from the middle of April to the middle 
of June, the cheapest month being May. Of other axtides, 
molasses and must^ oil are cheapest from February to April, 
though the price of the former is materially affected by imports 
from Java. The price cf salt is generally uniform throughout 
the year ; and so is that of gh\ or trifled butter, but its price is 
often enhanced during marriage seasons, specially in the summer. 

The table below liill give a suffident indication of the rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (the prices being shown in seers 
per rupee) during the period for which figures are available. 


ATflrtga ot yMM. 

Rice 

(Common). 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Sidt. 

(tl jtm) 

Sn. 

40*00 

Sn. 

60-60 

Sn. 

60-60 

Sn. 

1861-1868 (6 ;m») 

81*00 

21-4* 

22*7 1 

10-60 

1866-1870 (ditto) ... 

20*84 

21*86 

17*14 

9-82 

1871-1876 (ditto) ... 

16*94 

14*64 

18*74 

8-73 

1876-1880 (ditto) 

14*40 

18-89 

16*48 

900 

1881-1886 (ditto) ... 

16*69 

16*67 

18-87 

18*48 

18^8-1880 (ditto) ... 

14-86 

18-96 

17-16 

10*76 

1891.1896 (ditto) ... ... 

11*86 

12-96 

1608 

10*69 

1896-19110 (ditto) ... 

10*96 

10*97 

12-69 

9*97 

1901-1806 (ditto) ... 

9*98 

10-84. 

12*64 

12*16 

1906-1907 (8 y— n) 

7*40 

6-50 

9*46 

16*17 


These figures show that during the last half century, prices 
have been enhanced threefold. If further proof be needed 
of the change which has taken place, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
price of rice for the year rose to 12*86 seers per rupee, the 
Cdlector reported that if the price of ordinary rice were to 
rise as high as 13 seers per rupee soon after the winter hamst, 
it should be considered as a warning of approaching famine ; 
and in hia opinion, Government relief operations would become 
necesaaiy when the price of inferior rice rose beyond 12 
aeera a rupee. Daring 1906 and 1907, however, the average 
' price of common rice waa lesa than 7^ seers per rupee, without 
any relief measures being deemed necessary. 
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There baa been a similar rise in the prioe of other artides 
snoh as gh\^ oil, fish, meat (goat), vegetables, and fruits, also oloths, 
kerosene oil, wood, bamboos, straw, brick and lime. There 
has been, however, a fall in the prices of sdt, sugar and tea. 
The cheapening of salt is mainly due to changes in the duty 
levied by Government. In 1882 the rate of duty was reduced 
from Bs. 2-8 to Bs. 2, was raised again to Bs. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down to Bs 2 in 1903. Since then the tax was 
reduced to Be. 1-8 in 1906 and to Be. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail prices still further. The fall in the price of sugar is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produc- 
tion. 

The rural portion of the district has long been famous for its 
fertility. Towards the close of the 18th century the BurdwSn 
s imin^ri within which it was then included, was described by 
Mr. (Barishtad&r) J. Ghrant as *Hhe rich zamindsri, ” “the 
enlarged, compact and fertile zamind&ri,” “ a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present 
century,” etc. These remarks were echoed by Mr. W. Hamilton, 
according to whom it had “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its dimensioDS, it may be reckoned the most produc- 
tive territory in India. After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by floods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in Bengal. 
The cultivators, who are mainly Eaibarttas, Sadgops and Sheikhs, 
rank among the best cultivators in Bengal, being hard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. Utilizing every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, selliog their produce with a 
shrewd knowledge of the current rates, they make the best of 
their resources. They further add to their income by working in 
the mills during the slack months, by catching fish, by raising 
^t trees, vegetables and herbs on homestead lands, and so forth. 
Their women, too, assist by busking paddy and cleaning rice, by 
helping in fidiiog, etc. 

The reports of the local ofiScers confirm this impression of 
material well-being. As far back as 1848 the Magistrate remark- 
ed that during a tour in the district he had not met with a 
single patch of uncultivated land, and added that the number ' 
of brick buildings in every village, the pomfortable appearance 
*»of the dwellings, and the many articles of foreign manufacture 
which the inhabitants possessed, were sufficient evidence of their 
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being, a proepeioos and indaetziooB zaoe. Forty yean later, 
(in 1888), after a apeoial enquiry regarding the oondition of the 
lover daiBsee, the then G<dlector, Mr. Toynbee, remarked: — 
“The general result of the enquiriea made is to show cooduaiTely 
that in this district all olasses of the peasantry eat twice a day 
and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Here and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always get two meals 
a day, but as a rule even they, the poorest of the poor, do so. 
No single instance of emaciation or disease due to want of food 
came to light during any of the enquiries. As regards clothing, 
the wants d the poorer diiases ore very limited and are snffi- 
dently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and scanner clothing would be acceptable, q)ecially to 
their children, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the agriculturil classes 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they ore most of them in debt to their uiah^an; but this 
impecuniosity and indebtedness are due not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence. They spend far more 
on social and religious ceremonies than they can afford, and think 
little of a life-long debt so long as they can seonre the gratifica- 
tion of the moment. Labour is abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child does not get all material wants 
fully satisfied, it is their own fault. 

"Perhaps the pooisat class u. the oistrict is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of 
Manchester goods. Mr. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Seram- 
pore, says of them that they eat twice a day pretty regularly, 
but in some oases with oonuderable difficulty.” The chief effect 
on them seems to be that they have to eat a coarser kind of 
rice ihftn they used to eat and that they are more hopelessly 
indebted to their mahi^ant than before, in fact, they are "little 
more than half as well off as they used to bo.” Many at them 
find work in the European jute mills in the Serampore subdivi- 
sion, and there earn high wages, but the majority are too fond 
of their homes to leave them and seek employment elsewhere ; 
they struggle on and exist, and are therewith content. The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Aizgeon support the 
general result of' the local mafussil enquiries, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the physical oondition of the artisan group 
was the wrast, while the general health of cultivators and 

labourers appeared about eqnid. 

“ ^e conditim the poorer (dasaea in this district, compared 
with that of the olaaaes in England, may unhesitatingly 
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be deaoribed as superior io eyery xespeot. There is no such thing 
as want or Btarration among them and not one indiridual wl^ 
does not know when he rises in the morning how or where he 
will prooure food for the day. Their wants are few and eaoly 
satisfied ; the climate in which they live and all their surround- 
ings are enervating and to our view demoraliiing; ambition they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
but, judged from their own point of view and by their own 
standard, they are prosperous and contented, and I doubt not 
that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
would gladly change places with them* I have not considered 
it necessary to give any figures in support of a conolusLon which 
is so potent to every observer, and which has year by year 
imprest itself more and more on my mind' sinoe I came to the 
district nearly five years ago.” 

During a special enquiry about the prevalence of liquor- 
drinking in the districts of Hooghly and Howrah in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same condusion* The 
twenty years which have sinoe elaps^ have produced little diange, 
the Board of Bevenue remarking in their Administration Report 
for 1907-08, that **in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
other portions of Burdwftn, the high wages earned in mills and 
factories, as well as the fertility of the soil and greater facilities 
for communication, enable the people to maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there has been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of the hitherto depressed class of weavers has improved. 

It appears too that the indebtedness of the peaa^ntry is not 
so great as elsewhere. Statistics of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to c^vation, they 
find so many avenues of em^yment, and are mostly so thrifty, 
that the percentage of ii^ebted ryots is believed to be lower 
tbim in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah* Among the 
Eaibsittaa and Sadgops loau and mortgages among fellow 
caste-men are common, but by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable time is allowed 
for the repayment of interest ^doapiiaL In other oases loans 
are taken from petty shopkeep^ but most tenants, thanka 
to the good prices (hey obtain for their produce and the trans- 
ferability of their rights in land, gi good ore^t from 
Aem. Landlords, too, generally avoid litigation with their 
tenants on account of the provisions of the Bengal Tenaney 
Aetf Ylh of 1885, which are well known to the prindpil 
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oaUivatotB. Indeed, the lundlozde, irlio come from the middle 
olaaBee and are more or leaa rnerdy rent-reoeiTen, borrow more 
and are oomperatiTely more indebted than (koJeth^raiffafB, 

There ia, ho'^Ter, a reverK side to this bright piotnxe. As 
Colonel Crawford has remarked: - “If the district, as a whole, 
is tiob and prosperous, it ia a prosperity whioh is pniehaaed with 
human lives. The inhabitants are essentially, like the ooniea, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile soil, whioh grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, ia not the kind of country which breeds 
a race of strong men. . . Fever is almost universaL The 
fertile rice lands grow not rice alone, but breed malaria with 
equal success . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 
the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of a more sturdy population from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course . of time, 
gradually die out.” 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

OCCUPATIONS, IND08TB1KS AND TBADE. 

In no district of Bengal except Hoviah is the proportion of 
persons engaged in industrial occupations so large or of agri- 
culturists so small. The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 53'8 per cent, of the population are supported hj agri- 
culture, 20*3 per cent, by various industries, 3‘8 per cent, by 
professions, and 2'5 per cent, by trade. Of the agriculturists, 
rent-payers aggregated 503,061, or more than 97 per cent., and 
the number of rent-receivers represented less than 3 per cent. 
B ffl idw these, there were 48,794 agricultural labourers, of whom 
24,504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
rent-payers and rent-receivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The following are the numbers of 
workers among those engaged in the other principal occu- 
pations 4Ieneral labourers (46,934), fishermen and fish-dealers 
( 13 , 072 ), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workers (11,961), jute 
mill operatives (10,932), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312). 
The proportion of actual female workers is generally somewhat 
l)at it is over 50 per cent, in the case of servants, rice 
pounders and vegetable sellers, neariy 50 per cent, in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers /md grain dealers, and more 
25 per cent, in the case of general labourers. The 
general prosperity of the community is indicated by the com- 
paratively ■’"ail number of mendicants (4,998) and their de- 
pendants (2,072). 

Eishing is an occupation followed by a considerable number 
of members of the lower osstea, especially BSgdis, Eaibaxttu 
(Jaliy&) afid Tiyaira, for fish ia riwaj s in de mand. It is eaten by 
all olaases, except Ya^shfiavairwidom of the higher classes, and a 
few others ; and it is one of the few luxuries, if it can be oal^ 
a luxury, that the cultivator allo^ himself and his family. 
are jl e uiiM in the winter months, wh« . local su^^ is 
s'n^lmraitedJ^'TmportB Giaa ^,,Ho^%:j8s|maiy a^lhe 
PaMfi, firm BihAr and Bhlg^i^- Hence, exoept on marriage 
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^dajs, (called lagan^dh)^ the price lemaina fairly uniform at this 
aeaaon of the year. The price is higher during the riiins, when hih^ 
are abundant, but most other fish are scarce on account of floods. 

Yarioua kinds bf^fij^ng^ ii^lemepto jare used, of wUch the 
chief are : — ^in rivers and laige fl^SJng stmanj^ ^ huri 
and drag nets ; m afuggis h rtre ams, bam boo weirs and cast nela ^ 
•Tri"’lanka and ponds, cast nets and bam boo tra ps 
Specifid imp8lll6htr' aice"^^^ o itching hilsd^ arn^ 

andmu4-i^i sucsl^s «c/. fishing vdth rod 

and line is popular, the best hooks being generally impor- 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhani&kh&li» but the 
workmen appear to have died off. 

Fresh fish is always preferred, but the lower classes eat fish, 
mostly of the smaller kinds, dried in the sun {%utki)^ Fish 
rearing is practised on a small scale. The impregnated eggs 
floating near the shallow edges of a river are collected and 
sold at the rate of Bs. 5 to Be. 8 per hdndi or large pot. They 
are hatched in shallow ponds, and the small fry, when sufficiently 
large, are caught, sorted and put in different tanks, or sold 
to hawkers, who carry them about for sale. Eggs and spawn 
are caught for this purpose in the Hooghly and D&modar, 
a task which gives the fishermen employment during the sluok 
season. 

' During the period of Mughal rule, Sfttgaon, and, after its Ivdui- 
decline, Hooghly, were the chief porta of West Bengal and 
contained numerous depdts for the merchandise exported by 
Europeans and others. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the mofussil, but in course of time several industries grew up 
in the towns and their neighbourhood. Among t he pn^upts of 
the mofussil may be. mentioned oil, BUga/and^Ar(aFEen colled 
butter^p^arHlbh were produced inT[8rge"^ guaniitm^^ Ooniipc heinp 
and gunnies are also specially **meQtioned as being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable quaYitities, and they therefore must 
have been produced in many neighbouring villages. Both in 
the mofuBsil and in the towns cotton-weaving and tusser-weay- 
ing flouriphed, Mr. W. Trade of 

Sugly specSaily notiShg" ffiat *‘^Eoi5™Hugly^ live many 
we avers wlf6"weave c otton jjnd cc^^ Teeeer ox Berba 
o f seveHjT i^s^C* Bo^ silk and wrd^ht silk were also ex- 
pbfted Sfom Hooghly ; but it is not clear whether tnoy were 
the products of the dikrict. It seems, however, certain that 


• Dimry of MT. Hudgof, Yale, Vol. II, p. S89. Walter Clavrtl whi Chief a: 

Uoogbly from 1678 to 1676 A, D 
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in the 16th and 17th oentniies it had seyeial indigenous in- 
dustries of importance, which were fostered and developed bjr 
the trade of the Europeans. According to Thomas Bowrey, the 
Portuguese resident in Hooghly town, though mostly very poor, 
were also employed in various handicrafts, such as knitting 
stockings of silk and cotton, baking bread, prep aring sweet- 
meats from fruit, viz., mangoes, oranges, lomous, ginger, myro- 
balans, etc., and making pickles from mangoes, lemons, etc.* 
They also made a kind of cheese - an industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Bandel cheese, 
are made and sent to Calcutta. 

During the first half of the 18th century iiiuropean trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourished, for though the 
English East India Company had removed tlieir head-quarters to 
Calcutta, their trade mth this district did not fall off materially, 
while the trade of the French increased considerably. A check to 
this induBirial development was caused by the inimda of the Mar- 
ftthfis and the wars waged from 1741 to 1757, but with the 
establishment of British supremacy after tho battle of Pbissey 
and the cession of Burdsran and Iloogbly in 1700, a new era 
began. 

During the early years ot British rule (1700-1840), the 
principal industries and maniif.ioturos of the district were carried 
on either under direct European supervision, or with odvances 
made by European capitalists. The East India Compa^ij' them- 
selves traded in cotton, silk and jute fabrics, besides sugar and 
indigo, and had fiiotoriea or commercial residents in the mofus- 
sil for their manufacture and purchase. They endeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “interlopers’^ •.a., rival 
non-official Europeans, could not settle in the mofussil without 
tho special i>crmissiou of ttie Qovemor-General. These res- 
trictions were gradually relaxed In 1798 non-officials were 
allowed to trade in all articles except piece-goods and military 
and naval stores ; in 1833 Parliament deprived the Company 
of all their commercial privileges ; and by 1836 the commercial 
residoncies of the Government were abolished, thus opening up • 
the district to private enterprise. 

In the district, as now constituted, commercial residents of the 
Company were stationed at GolSghor near Magr& and at UaripAl 
in the Serampore subdivision, the factory having been moved 
there from Bftjbnlh&t about 1790. Each of the residencies 
hnd out-factories suboxdinate to it, the boundary between the 

a Counirw round iho JSajr Bougdt^ 160l^-79, pp« Itm e. 
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two beii3g the rood paaBing from Nayfiaarai thxoogh QoUghor 
to Burdwftn. The trade of DlwftngaDj on the DwftrakeBwar 
ap^ara to have been earned on by river with Ohflt&l in the 
reaidency of Badhanagar, whidli in 1795 waa described aa the 
poH of the latter plaoe» and of Ehirp&i and ChaDdrakon& (both in 
the Oh&tfil anbdivision of Midnapore).* Silk and cotton clotha 
appear to have been the chief artidea of manuiaolure, but at 
€h>lAghor a trade in hemp and jute was carried on. Silk and 
cotton fabrics, to the annual value of ten lakhs, ere said to have 
been manufactured under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually declined, and the post of resident waa abolished 
about 1830, while the buildings and ritea were sold off between 
1830 and 1836. The main cause of the collapse in the cotton 
industry waa the competition of Manchester good», which,- it was 
reported, could be sold at less than half the price of the cloths 
made at the Company's factory. 

During this period non-official Europeans were mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Indigo 
appears to have been introduced into the district as early as 1780,-* 
according to one account, by Mr. Prinsep— and the industry 
must have been well eatabliriied by 1793, when some extensive 
indigo works were offered for ^e at Bishr&.f In 1795, 
Beg^ation XXIII waa passed to settle the relations between 
the ryotS| the indigo-planters and the Government. Towards 
the end of that century the cultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and a number of factories were started in the mofuaaiL 
The dii^utea and disturbances oauaed by the planters' 
encroaching bn each otheris rights led Government in 1800 
to pass orders that no European should establish a new 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood of an existing one: this 
rule was not withdrawn till 1830. The natives, moreover, were 
hostile to the industry, and assaults and riots were not infre- 
quent. During 1832-43, indigo factories were in existence at 
Ghandital&t BAnaberiS, Hosn&bAd, Taldft, Durgipur, Xalkapur, 
Mdift, PaigAchhi and Xhanyftn, the last being owned (in 1830) 
by a Bengidi named Durpa Nftrftyan Mukharji. 

The manufacture of rum aooordiog to European methods was 
another industry of some importance. The earUest rum distillBiy 
of which there is record was built in 1810 at Bandd, in i^te ^ 
the protests of the Pricw, who expected that its establishment 

• Msefipas fimm iU Cmiewiia GatwHw, Td. I, p. 41| TornWi 
Mmi ^ VP W. W. VUmrnom^MiUMimm (ISSO), VoL I, ^ 37. 

T MMto SUt Febnwry 1793, Msedons, ToL I, p. 630. 
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would lead to drunkenness and disorder. The business 
prospered for some yearsi the rum being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also exported to Europe and Australia ; 
and the sales in 1829 amounted to 61,028 gallons. Other 
distilleries sprung up at Ballabhpur, Paddamd&ngft, Dhftnguri, 
BishrA, Eonnagar, Bfinkipur and Ghandemagore, but owing 
to the fall in the price of mm exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct al^ut 1840. 

The manufacture of chintz, which is said to have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Frinsep, was another industry which attracted 
European enterprise. In 1822 two factories existed, one at Bishra 
and the other at Champdani, but eventually the industry 
Buocumbed to the competition of the cheaper Manchester g^oods. 
There wos also a tobacco factory at Ghinsura in 1836, which had 
been started by a Dutch firm. Among smaller industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture of paper at Serampore, Pandu&, 
Sstgaon and Bali Diw&nganj, and the brick kilns idong the bank 
of the river Hooghly. The paper of PSndua was of such fepute 
that the Magistrates of Sylhet and other districts frequently a^ed 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supplies of it. 

During the latter part of the 19th century the two most 
noticeable features in the industrial history of the district were 
the gradual decline |of all the above-mentioned iudnstries, except 
the manufacture of bricks, tiles and svrkf, and the development 
of large industrial ooncems, financed and managed by 
Europeans on European lines. Among the earliest of the latter 
Were the Wellington Jute Mill at Uishrft and the Serampore 
Paper Mill. The latter, the first paper mill in India, produced the 
well-known bleached paper called Serampuri ; but it was not very 
successful, and its buriness was transferred to the paper mill at 
Bally in the Howrah district, which was started a company 
in 1874. In 1866 the India Jufe Mill was opened at Serampore ; 
in 1873 the Ghimpdftni Jute Mill started work; by 1888 the 
Victoria and Hastings Mills had been added to the number of 
jute mills, and aU five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
full work. Other factories established before the dose of the 
19th century were a cotton mill ut SeramporCi bone mills at 
T7ttarp&ra and Magr&, and the Victoria Ohemioal Works at 
Kpnnagar. 

During the present oentury there has been a revival of 
indigenous industries, owing to the stimulus given by the 
8wadea/ti movement to the use of oountxy-made goods Ootton- 
weaviug by means of hand looms has advanoed didinctly, and the 
local weavers are ear^g fair incomes. Other bandimf ta, such 
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as taaBer^eaving, carpentry and the manof aotnre of bell-metal 
and faraaswarey have also benefitedy though to a smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a growing inclination on the part of the 
Indian community to invest capital in manufacturing concerns 
managed chieflyy if not entirely, by Indians. The effect of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick kilnSj surki mills and oil mills. 

All the large factories now at work in the district lie within Mills. 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west back of the Hooghly 
river, IMiey consist of six jute mills, one cotton niill, one bone 
mill and the chemical works at Konnagar. 

All the jute mills are big concerLs engaged in jute spinning Jute 
and in jute weaving. Their size and importance will bo apparent 
from the following table. There is also a jute mill at Gondalpfira 
in French Chandernagore — 


Naxb. 

Place, 


Year of 
open, 
ing. 

Ch&mpdSni ... 

Chftiiipd&ni 

BaidyabArl. 

and 

1873 

Dalhousltf ... 

Bhadreswar 


1905 

Uasiingfl 

Kisliifi ... 


1675 

India 

Seminporc 


1866 

Victoria 

Telinip&ra 

Kiaiirl 


1885 

Wellingtou ... 


1865 


NUMUSB (iir Avuraffe 
1908) 07— daily num- 
i»er of 
operotivoB, 

I^ins. Spindles. 1908. 


488 

5,764 

3,200 

432 

9.080 

8,800 

750 

15.680 

5,888 

700 

9,956 

3.867 

,087 

22,760 

7,887 

877 

5,644 

2,911 


Outturn 

In 

19074 ) 8 . 


mds. 


12.440 tons. 
609.849 nids. 
400,065 M 
676.005 „ 

10.485 tons. 


Only one cotton mill is at present at work, viz., the Bengal Cottoa 
Lahshnii Cotton Mill at Mahesh, which took over a working con- 
cem. the Lskshmi Tulsi Cotton Mill. In 1908 this mill employed 
on the average 1,026 hands daily and had over 200 looms with 
26,000 spindles, the outturn in 1907-08 being 31,617 maunds. 

The company was formed in 1906, and has a paid-up capital of 
113 lakhs. The mill has had four sets of proprietors within 
ten years, and is the only mill in Bengal which weaves dkotia. 
Another cotton miU, the Kalli&n, has been constructed at 
klfthedi and has recently started work. Both the mills are 
financed and managed chiefly by Indians. 

Two other factories are the Gauges Valley Bone Mill at other 
XTttarp&r& for crushing bones, and the Victoria Chemical Works 
at Konnagar for manufacturing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfectants and other chemicals. In 1008 they 
employed daily 303 and 108 hands, respeotivelyy and in 1907-08 
the outtnm of the former was 13,315 tons and of the latter 980 
tons. The Konnagar &otory was formerly at Chitpur and has 
been establiahed on its present site for 14 yean. 
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Brick and 
tiie- 

making. 


Small 

induitriofi. 


^ Bricks are made along the west bank of the Hooghly river 
from Btosberift to Bally, and also along the Bally Kh&l, wherever 
suitable soil is found ; tiles are also made in some of the brick- 
fields at Kotrang and other places. Numerous brick kilos use 
a patent kilo invented by Mr. Bulli and employ a large number 
of hands in the busy season, f.s., November to May. In 1907 
there were 11 brick-fields, each employing 50 workmen or more, 
which were therefore classed ns fuctories. There are also a large 
number of mills for pounding bricks into nhrld ; in 1907 there 
were 31 such mills with 5^ or more workmen each. 

Cotton weaving, after the cessation of tlie East India Com- 
' pony’s commercial operatioiiui, languished in consequence of the 
competition of imported piece-goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the looal 
looms out of the market ; the trade in local yams was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts the manufacture of all but the 
finest olotha ceased. The number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about 33 per cent, in 20 years, and those 
who clung to their old handior<ift had for the most part to 
supplement their earnings from other sources, such as agriculture, 
service, etc. In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to the use of an improved hand-loom, known as the 
Serampore hand-loom, which was introduced from Chandernagore. 
Becently, however, in consequence of the swadeshi movement 
and the preference for country-made cloth which it inspired, the 
fortunes of the weavers have improved and they are now able to 
make a fair living. On this point the Magistrate reported in 
19U7 :^^‘It appears that while fonnerly the weavers hud to take 
advances from the middlemen and wore always more or less 


indebted to the latter, they are now very much better off, and 
if anything, the middlemen arc sometimes indebted to them, I 
was told the other day by the President of the Dwarhfttft Union 
that a young widow of the weaver caste, who would formerly have 
in all possibility suffered great privation, was now earning Bs. 16 
or 17 a month and maintaining herself and her younger brother 
and sister in some comfort. In Dhaniakh&li I was told that a 


weaver earns about Es. 20 a month, and the Subdivisi’onal Officer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there earns Rs 25 a month. 
On the other hand, a large dealer in Dhsni&kh&li was complaining 
that he wns doing less business now than before, because now 
deolcrs from Ohaudemagore and elsewhere are coming to the 
villages, whereas formerly he and few others had a sort of 
monopoly,” Under these cirounistonces, though the yarns are 
all mill-made, cotton- weaving continues to be the most important 
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of the noall industries of Hooghlj, and in 1906-07 the total 
▼alue of the outturn in the Ar&mbfigh subdivision alone (where 
the fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Hs. 14,10,600. 

Gotten cloths are woven in most large villages, but the ohief 
centres axe:— ill the Sadar subdivision, DhuniakbBli TSntibazar 
ai:d Ehany&n ; in the Serampore subdivision, Serampore, Haripftl, 
Dw&rhBt&, Kaikala, Ja} nogar, Eharsarai, Antpore and Rsjbal- 
hAt; and in the ArambSgh subdivision K&lme, Kh&n&kul, 
Krishtanagar and Mftyapur, besides French Chandernagore. The 
weavers prepare dhoth^ adris, chddara and gdmehhdx, but One 
cloths are made at Serampore, Haripal, DhaniAkbSli and K§lme, 
as well as in French Chandernagore. The cloths made in the 
Orst £ud last towns are specially known as Farftsd&ngs. 

The vitiility of the industry in this district, and especially in Tbo 
Serampore, is attributed to the use of an improved hand-loom, hSS*^*^* 
which is simply the old English fly-shuttle loom invented by loon; 
John Kay and introduced in Serampore from Chandernagore 
more than 50 years ago. The chief difference between this loom 
and the ordinary country loom is that it contains a string and 
lever mechanism for pushing the shuttle backwards and forwards 
across alternate sheddings of the warp threads along the shuttle 
nin; whereas in the country loom the riiuttle is passed by the 
hands of the weaver between the threads of the warp. This is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary hand-loom, in so far as 
it leads to a great deal of economy in labour. The improved 
loom works twice as fast as the ordinary country looms, for 
whereas, with the latter, a man can turn out 1^ yards per 
day, with the improved loom he can finish to 3 yards per day. 

The Serampore weavers have also adopted, in the formation of 
the warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by which 100 threads 
ean be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instead of 
usiiig only one bobbin and passing the thread backwards and 
forwards until the number of threads required for the width of 
cloth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
number of reels of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
WBip oan be reeled off at once. 

The fly-shuttle loom has now been adopted by many weavexa 
in the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions, and efforts to extend 
its use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 yean, which are described as follows by l£r. J. O. Camming:— 
**]Cr.Havell, the Principal of the Schod of Art, Oaleotta, took 
up tlm matter in 1901. From that time, by leotuxes, lett^ and 
advextioements, Mr. Havell did a great puUio service is hia 
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efioxts to extend the use of the Serampore flj-ahatile loom. 
OoverDment oiroulated instraotions and aketohes; Distriot Boaids 
were importuned to send weaYers for training at Serampore; a 
factory for the manufacture of Serampore looms was started at 
Ghinsura, first under Qhosh, Ghaudhri & Go., then under Ghosh, 
F&lit & Co., then under Mr. P. N. De. The progress from year to 
year was summarized in the District Board reports, and 
Mr. Havell at one time was persuaded that 10,000 new looms 
were working, and in February 1908 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of the correspondence in many of the District 
Board offices discloses that there was too much amateur work ; 
and recent enquiries show that the new form of loom, notwith- 
standing the impetus of the %uade%hl movement, has not been 
sufficiently attractive to the working weaver. . . What has happened 
in Bengal is that in parts of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah district, in the Sadar and Ner.impore subdivisions, but not 
in the Arlimb&gh subdivision of the Hooghly district, and in the 
B&Diganj side of the Burdwftn district, the Serampore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was due 
more to inter-communication among the people themselves than 
to official efforts to popularize the Serampore fly-shuttle loom.*' 
Since these remarks were recorded Government has established 
(in 1909) a central school of weaving at Serampore in order to 
teach improved methods of weaving. 

sjiic The trade in silk fabrics was at first monopolized by the East 

weaving. India Company, but on their withdrawing from commercial 
operations, it passed into the hands of private European firms, 
and in particular of Messrs. Bobert Watson & Go. It gradually 
dedined owing to the fluctuating nature of the demand, the res- 
triction in the mulberry-growing area caused by the D&modar 
floods, the degeneracy of & sOk-worms and their dying off from 
disease. By the end of the centiuy silk-weaving was confined to 
Serampore and to a few places round Bftli IMw&nganj in the 
Arkmbfigh subdivision ; while, even in the latter subdivisioo, a 
good many took up tusser ree^g and weaving instead of work- 
ing in pure silk. During the last few years the industry has 
revived to some extent as a result of the wsadethi movement. 
The weaving of pure silk from the mulberry cocoon is, however, 
paetioally confined to Serampore, where silk eloths and handker- 
.. diieb are woven on a small scale. Silk thread is produced 
looaliy, mulberry trees being grown on the banka of the D&nodar, 
Bupnftrflyan and Dwirakmwar. The silk is spun in some small 
filatures, but most of the ooooons are exported to the filstaiea at 
Ghitil and dsewhece. 
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The weaving of tosser silk fabrics is an industry of some 
importance in the Ar&mbigh subdivision. The tusser cocoons ore 
brought from Ohota NSgpur to Badangau] and sold, according to 
sise, in three dusses, viz., d&ha (large), bdifui (medium) nnd jadui 
(small). The traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
whose women spin the threads. Thread is also brought from 
SultAnpur in Ohktftl, and from several villages in Ar&mb&gh, 
Manikh&t, Baipur and Salepur. 

The weaving of the thread into cloth is carried on in the Tuuir 
Goghat th&na and especially in the villages included in the 
Badangan j outpost, which adjoins the Bishiiupnr subdivision of 
the Bankurft district and the Gthat§l subdivision of Midnapore, 
two important centres of the tueser silk industry. The chief places 
at which it is carried on are Bali Diwftcganj, Syfimbazar,^ Badan- 
ganj, Kayftp&t, KaUg&chia and B&dh&ballabhpur. The fabrics 
produced are sdrtB, dhotis^ jars (suits consisting of u dhoti and 
ehadar), and.dress^pieces made to order. They are sold either to 
local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in the local 
markets, or are sent to the large hdla held at Bftmjibanpiir in the 
Gh&t&l subdivision and B&mkrishnapur in Howrah town. Cloths 
of a superior quality are called ehau8utt\ Le , of four threads, two 
in the warp and two in the ^voof, and those of an inferior quality 
derhsuti, Le , having one and half threads. A coarse fabric, called 
muk&td or kethe^ is prepared at Badanganj from the tlireads of 
pierced cocoons. These cloths, whidi are strong and cheap, are 
largely used by Oriy&s and M&rw&ris, and are exported to 
Orissa and Calcutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tusser and cotton, known as ranginay Mixeil 
are made at B&li DiwAogaiij,Udayrajpurand other villages in the 
Arambftgh subdivision, from which they are exported to the 
Punjab and United Provinces. This industry dates back to the 
days of Muglial rule. According to colour and size, the fabrics 
are divided into different classes, a.y., Bwagaji (red and white 
stripes on an orange ground), m ^kha (with black and orange 
stripes), Belai-khata (black stripes on orange ground), phuldru (red 
flowers on yellow or white ground), ot sujasdi (red and 
white stripes on a yellow ground), and sushi (in red and blue 
checks). The phuldru variety is used in the Punjab for head- 
dresses or waist-bands, and the other articles for making shirts, 
jackets or wraps for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies. The trade is in the hands of up-country merchants, 
who have local agents for the purchase of the cloth. Another 
fabric consifltiug of tusser and cotton, which is called garbkasnii 
(cotton-wombed )9 is sometimes made to order. 
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Hope- Bope ia made on a fairly laige soale from jute and hemp, 
works. works are generally situated in the large groves whi^ 

fringe the East Indian Bailway line between Ohandernagore and 
Bally, at places such as Ehalsini, Nabagr&mi Gh&tr&, Sankarpur^ 
Belouli and UttarpSra, Gunny cloth is manufactured atBalughftt. 
Brass sn>i The chief centres of the manufacture of brses and beli-metal 
Uiii-uK tAi Sadar subdivision, Boinohi, Mor&rhat and 

Eh&marpfird within the Bansberift Municipality and Gholsora in 
thaiia Folba ; in the Serampore subdivision, Jun&i and Champ&- 
d&nga ; and in the Ar&mbagh subdivision, Bali and Eum&rgaiij 
in thana Goghat. The different kinds of .brassware are:— in 
Bansberia, saucers {rekdbi)^ bowls (bognd), jugs (gddu) and toys for 
children ; in Gholsarft, water-pots (hids); in Janai fishing reels ; 
in Ch&mp&danga betel-boxes (f)dnddns). Ordinary utensils are 
made in Bali and Eumarganj, and bell-met .1 ware at Boinohi. 
Under this head reference may be made of the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass manufactured at Hooghly by Messrs. B. Dhur 
and Brothers. 

Sugar A considerable amount of raw sugar is made in the villages 

from sugarcane. The juice, after being expressed, is boiled into 
a thick syrup called gur, which is sold locally and is not exported. 
The gur is put into ba^ets for being drained and refined by a 
weed named gonj (Yallisneria spiralis). The portion remaining 
within the basket, when dried, Incomes crystallized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and dried, the 
bleached sugar ia called do/o; if imperfectly freed from molasses, 
kbdr gur. The liquid which is drained away is known os molasses 
(jAo/d gur or mdih gur). The molasses are utilized for the distilla- 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The ildo anrl khdr 
gur are exported for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro- 
ducing sweetmeats the local confeotionerB make a little refined 
sugar by boiling the coarse sugar and removing the impurities 
with the aid of some milk. Date juice is made into gw‘ and 
refined into sugar, and the same is done with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar (mkhhri) produced from it being highly esteemed 
for its medicinal value. 

P^per. A few; Musalmans make a little oounliy paper at NiyftlS and 
uM^ng. Mahftnfid near F&ndu&, at Kolshft in th&na Folb&, and at B&li 
Diw&nganj in th&na Gogh&t. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quality of mill-made paper, 
but the local paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Bs. 10 per 
100 sheets, among Calcutta traders for use as account books. 
Csrpwtiy. Chairs, dedcs and wooden boxes are made in considerable 
numbers by caipentersin French Ghandernagoie, and in Eeot& and 
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Ohiusora. Articles of ebony, chiefly hooknh steins (no/e^as), are 
manufactured at Kftm&rpol^ur, Sripur, Badangan j and K»iy&p&t 
in the Goghat thana. 

CAilMH or ** chicken” work (from the Peiman Chiicnn 

art embroideiy) is produced in some villiigea in thlinas Dhani&- 
khali (outpost Dadpur; and Ghanditala, chiefly by Musalm&n 
ladies. This is embroidery work, the pattern being flrst sketched 
out in paper and then worked in on the cloth The work is 
popular with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Calcutta dealers. Some of the local people also go 
to America, South Africa and Australia to trade in cAilrnu goods. 

Good baskets are made at Mayapur, Baudipur and Magr&, and Miicelia* 
serviceable mats and wickerwork articles at Seramporo, Bandipiir, 

Akri, Borai and in several villages of the Aramb&gh subdivision. 
Common pottery is mide in every important village of the 
district ; the best known articles are those made at Baidyabfiti, 
Bhadreswor, Sugandhya and Ghandeniagore. Colour-printing on 
cloth is carried on at Serampore, the.handkerchiofs prepared by 
the printers being exported to Bangoon^ Madras and Aiaiiritius. 

Dyeing is also a prosperous industry at the same place. It is 
reported that the dyers use European aniline dyes. 

The earliest trade centre in this district, so far as can be traced, Tbadi. 
was Tribeni, which even during the period of Hindu rule was a 
flourishing place of pilgrimage. Under the early MusulmUn 
rulers it was the head-quarters of the south west province of 
Bengal, until the seat of Government was removed 4 miles inland 
to Ssitgfion, on the S iraswatl. This transfer must have taken 
pldoe before 729 H. (1328 A.!).), for a coin of Muhammad Bin 
l\ighlak minted at Satgaon in thnt year has been found. In 
course of time Satgaon became an important entrepot from w'hich 
goods, both local and imported, were distributed over the country, 
pertly by padk-bullocks but chiefly by boats. It is not clear 
whether the town had any sea-bon.e trade, but probably it had, 
for Tftmrulipti had ceased to be a port, and the Hooghly was 
deep enough for the coasting vessels of those days. After the 
middle of the 15th century the Portuguese began to trade with 
Bengal and were attracted by S&tgfton, or as they celled it Porto 
Piqueno, i.a., the little port of the Changes. This is clear from 
the remarks of the Portuguese historian De Barros (etrea 1560 
AJ).), who speaking of the Ganges wrote : — Its first mouth, 
which is on the west, is called Satigan, from a city of that name 
situated on its streams, where our people cany on their mercantile 
transactions.” During the oertuxy the trade of S&tgfton waa at ita 
sonith., The Bengali poegi Oiandi of Eavi-kankan (fiirca 1600) 
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bears testimony to its prosperity, and Gesare dei- Federioi, who 
visited the place about 1580, remarked In the port of 
Satagan every yoere 1 de thirtie or thirtie-five ships gpreat and 
small, with rice, doth of bombast of diverse sortes, laooa, great 
abundance of sugar, mirabolaus dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of zerzeUne, and many ^ther sorts of merchandise. The 
oitie of Satagon is a reasonable fair dtie for a citie of the 
Moores, abounding with all things.” 

Outside Satg&on trade was mostly carried on in hAt% held once 
or twice a week, along the river bank. Federid described the 
system thus : — i was in this kingdom four moneths, whereas 
many marchants did buy or fraight boates for their beneRtes, and 
with these barkes, they goe up and downe the river of Ganges to 
faires, buying their commoditie with a great advantage, because 
that every day in the weeks they h ive a faire, now in one place 
and now in another : and I also hired a barke and went up and 
downe the river and did my businesse.”* 

Before the Mughal conquest of Bengal in 1575 A.D., the 
Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Hooghly, 4 miles south 
of S&tgaon, where they erected extendve godowns ; and as the 
shipping was mostly in their hands, they succeeded in trainsferring 
the sea-borne trade to this town. Hooghly, wrote Balph Fitch 
(1588), “ is the place where the Portugals keep in the countrey of 
Bengala . . . andstandeth a le.igue from Satagan ; they call it Porto 
Piqueno.” The Ain-uAkbari (completed in 1596-7 A.D.) notices 
that the duties from bandar^han (port dues) and mandati 
(market dues) in 8nrkar Satgaon amounted to 1,200.000 dams or 
Bs. 30,000, and states that Hooghly had become the chief port, 
though Europeans still carried on an import and export trade with 
Sfttgaon. 

During the first thirty^ years of the 17th century Sstgaon 
declined; and even the inland trade was mostly diverted to 
Hooghly. Occasional notices of SatgSon and its commerce appear, 
however, in the letters received by the English East India Com- 
pany from its servants in the East, e (/., Mr. Samuel Bradshaw 
wrote in 1610 : Nutmegs, Cloves and Maces sell exceeding well 

in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipely, Satagan, Arraoan and divers 
other plac’es, so that no great quantity be thither carried.” 
SfitgftoD was also referred to several times by the English Agents 
in Patna in connection with its quilts. One letter says: — 
I shall provide some quiltes of Sutgonge, wrought with yellowe 
silke, at reasonable rates ; ” and another letter refers to specimens 
of ^‘Sutgonge” quilts bought at such reasonable rates. The 

e Hakluyt's Fflystye# , etc., reprint, Yol. V, p. 411. ^ 
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Portuguese trade vriih SfttgAon is also mentioned in a letter 
from Patna dated 6th August 1620 There are latlye come up 
divers frigitts of Portiugalla from SutgongOt whose merchants 
buye up all they can laye hand of/’ In these references SAtgaon 
probably indudes Hooghly. 

The trade of S&tgaon was by this time of little value, and the 
place derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom- 
house being still located there. Hooghly is now repeatedly men- 
tioned as the principal port of the Portuguese, under various names, 
e.g.^ Goliu, Golin, Gollye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to the English Company dated 30th November 1620, it is 
said The Portingalls of late yeares have had u trade here in 
Puttana, cominge up with their frigitts from the bottom of 
Bengalis, where they have two porttes, the one called GoUye, and 
the other Pieppullye, and therein are licenced by the Kinge to 
inhabitt. Gollye is theire eheefest porte, where theye are in 
greate multitudes, and have yearlye shippirge both from Mallacka 
and Cochine.” In fact, the export trade of the locality appears 
to have been almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
this is implicitly admitted in several letters from the English 
Agents at Surat. 

In 1632 Hooghly was besieged and captured by the army of 
the Bengal Nawfib, and though the Portuguese were soon after 
allowed to return, their power wa?! irrefrievably lost. Hooghly 
now became the seat of the local faujddr and the Imperial custom- 
house was located there. The Dutch, the English and, later on, 
the French, also settled in the place, so that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese power trade flourished. W. Clavell, the English 
Chief, in his account of the trade of Hooghly (1676), noticed that 
the Dutch exported rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw 
nilTf, silk fabrics, saltpetre, opium, turmeric, “noelaes ” (indigo- 
dyed cloths), ginghams, sugar, long pepper, bees-wax, etc. 
Besides cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavers in 
the neighbourhood, silk, sugar, rice, wheat oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gur.nies were brought in from the adjoining country. 
I^tpetre was also brought from BihAr and apparently refined at 
Hooghly. The articles required by the Company were obtained 
either by contract with the local merchants or by sending out 
luniftna ” (brokers) with passes authorizing them to convey their 
pnrohases free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to merchant's in 
Hooghly were also issued to save the latter from having to juiy 
transit dues. 

In the first half of the 18th century the trade of the district 
oontinued to expand. The Dutch at Chinsura, the French at 
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ChanderDBgoro, the Danea a Kttle below it at Diuemfirdingft, the 
Ostend Company at Bfinkibazar opposite to it, had considerdble 
Bettlemonts, and though the English Company had removed their 
head-quarters to Calcuttu, they had ugeutsiu Hooghly, where a 
groat part of their purchases were made The Imperinl custom- 
house, moreover, was at Hooghly, so that both sea-borne and the 
internal trade had to pass through it, to p;iy customs duty or to 
get free passes. 'I he amount thus levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 1788 Sair Bakshhanday^ f,g., export and import 
duel on foreign merchandise, yielded Rs. 2,21.975 at the rate 
of 2i per cent, on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 ijanjes or subordinate stations, realized Bs. 2,42,014 sicca 
rupees. 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited Hooghly early in the 18th 
century, has left an interesting descrijiioD of its trade (1723). 
“The town of Hooghly drives a great trade, because nU foreign 
goods are brought thither for Import, and all goods of the Pro- 
duct of Bengal are brought thither for exportation. And the 
Moghul’s Furza or Custom House is at this place. It aftords rich 
cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to 
neighbouriiig Countriea in small vessels, and there are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Patna, above 50 yards long and five broad, 
and two and half a deep, and can carry above 200 tons . . To 
mention all the particular species of goods thsit this rich country 
produces is far beyond my skill ; but in our East India Company’s 
s'dea, all the sorts that are sent hence to Europe may be found ; 
but opium, long pepper and ginger are commodities that 
the trading shipping in India deals in, besides tobacco and 
many sorts of piece-goods, that are not merchantable in 
Europe.” 

Trade suffered greatly during the wars waged between 1740 
and 17G(), but revived with the cessiou of the district to the 
English in 1760. The trade of other European iintions fell off, 
except during the long wars in Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th century, when the British 
were only too glad to ship their goods in neutral vessels. On the 
whole, however, the volume of trade was diverted to Calcutta, 
the result being that the sair duties of Hooghly fell from 
Rs. 2,39,548 iii 1757 to Rs. 62,644 only in 1783. 

Throughout these years the East India Company held 
a monopoly of the sea-borne trade with India. No British 
subject, either abroad or at home, could engage in it, 
except with the express permission of the Company, while 
non-ofiBcials were debarred from internal trade by not being 
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allowed to redde in the mofii&flil without the q>eoiBl penmaeioii 
of the Goyeruor-Gteneial. The only general exception to the 
role was made in the oaae of the oommandexa and officers of the 
ships employed in the Oompaiiy’s service, who were allowed a 
certain proportion of tonnage fireight free. The Company's 
European servants in Bengal ahao trad^ privately in the interior, 
either with the tacit permissiou of their superiors or clandestinely ; 
but this was an iofiingemetit of the monopoly of the Company, 
which had factories or commercial residences for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, at GolSghor (near MagrA 
and Uaripftl in this district. 

In 1793, on the renewal of the Company’s charter, private 
individuals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
piece-goods and miUtary or naval stores; and British residents 
in India were allowed to act for foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company's ships. In conse- 
quence of this measure, the value of the Company's exports from 
Bengal fell from Ba 1,14,00,151 in 1792-93 to Bs. 34,05,190 in 
1805-06; while the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persons and by the Company’s com- 
manders and officers increased from Bs. 84,08,800 in 1795 to 
Bs. 1,31,97,400 in 1801. The artides usually exported on behalf 
of the Company were piece-goods, raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, occasionally, indigo. 

As the Company’s administrative work increased with the 
expaiisioo of their territory, they withdrew more and more from 
trade. Public opinion in England also pronounced strongly against 
the Company’s dual position as Governors and traders. By the Act 
of 1833, renewing their charter for 20 years, Parliament deprived 
it of all its commercial privileges, and by 1836 the commercial resi- 
dendes and aurung% or factories were abolished, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalry on the part of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Customs Collector at Hooghly was abolished, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of l^and 
^venue; and in 1837 the customs duties were abolished. 
Kgures given by the CuUeotors of Hooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 and 1833 show a gradual increase in its value from 
Bs. 39,99,796 in 1819 to Bs. 69,41,490 in 1833, the exports 
always hugely exceeding the imports and being on the average 
five to six times as great. During the next sixty years (1840- 
1900) the trade of Hooghly grew steadily. In the first twenty- 
five years its growth was rapid owing to the opening of the East 
Indian Bailway. the improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor degreoi the estahlidimeDt of steamer aezvioes along 
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the llooghly. In the next thirty-five years the iuGrease 
was dow, for the people suffered terribly from Buxdwftn 
fever. 

At the present time the trade of the district is almost entirely 
with Calcutta and Howrah, the principal entrepi'^ts being oonneoted 
with those phcea by road or river. The ciief exports are: - 
rice and paddy from the Ar&mbagh subdivision and fine rice 
from the other two subdivisione ; pulses, vegetables and fruits, 
sold nt Sheor&f'huli and Bha^swur; cotton cloths from the 
Sernmpore mills, and hand-loom cloths, specially those called 
Far&sd&rga ; jute, ropes and gunny-bags from the miUs of the 
Serampore sul^vision ; bricks and tiles from the brickfields along 
the Hooghly ; tusser cloths from B&li Diw&uganj ; brasswaro 
from Bansberia ; and fine sand quarried from the Saraswati near 
Magra. The principal imports are rice, wheat, gh\^ salt, tobacco, 
spices, jute, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber and lime. The 
crops of common rice and wheat raised in the Sadar and Seram- 
pore subdivisions being insufficient for local consumption, those 
grains have to be imported from Calcutta, Bih&r and the neigh- 
bouring districts. Salt is brought from the golds at Salkhift, 
kerosene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, ghi 
from up-country or Calcutta, English piece goods, yams and 
spices from Calcutta, coal from Burdw&n and M&nbhum, and lime 
from Burdwan and Sylhet. No reliable statistics of imports 
and exports are available, but the general impression is that the 
exports largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the district. 

Odu ttiid All the riparian towns have bazois or daily markets for tlio 
sale of goods, and so have many of the largest villages, $.g., 
Magraganj, GuptipS&ri and Boinchi in the Sadar subdivision, and 
Bhadreswar, Haripal and Ttokeswar in the Serampore aub- 
division. Hdts^ m., periodical mHikets held once or twice in the 
week, are, however, still common. Of these, the most important 
are Mallik hdt 'B,i Hooghly and those atMabanadand 

Bajh&t in Folb% thAna ; at P&ndua, Dhaniakh&li and Sheorfiphuli 
in the Serampore thana ; at Singur, ChanditalA and Siakhala 
in Chanditab thftna ; at B&jbalhftt in Kristanagar th&na ; at 
Erishnagar and Bandar in EhanSkul th&na; at ArAmb&gh and 
at B&li Diwanganj in Goghat th&na. Bhadreswar and Sheor&phuli 
are the chief marts for fruita, vegetables and fish ; Mallik E&sim’fi 
kdtj Magragunj and Diwanganj for rice and paddy ; Dhani&kh&li, 
Serampore, Bdjbalh&t and B&li Diw&nganj for cloths, and B&li 
for tusser fabrics. Considerable sales al^ ^e place at religious 
^ festivals (melds)^ of which the largest and the most important 
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ate those held at ICiheali (Setampore) daring the oar festhral, 
at Tfixakenrar during the SivarAtri and Gheiak fealiTala, and at 
Tribeol during the UttarayauA and Biruni festiTalB. r&uduA 
also attmota a oonaidenble namhw oi Mnsalm&n pQgiima in the 
months of January and ApriL 
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CHAPTER xn. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

Boads. Thb fiiBt map diowing roads in the tract of country of which 

Old roads, district forms part is that of Yaleotyn, which was based on 
data collected by the Dotch Governor Van den Brouoke 
(1658-64). Two roads are entered on his map^one, a PAdish&hi 
or royal road, exten^og through BurJwftn to Midn apore, a nd the 
other, a smaller road, which starting from Burd^ran, passed 
ttirough Salim&b&d and Dhaniftkh&li to Hooghly. The former was 
an important military route, being used by troops in the jrebellion 
of 1696, in the ipar^ of 8h^ft-ud-dih to^Murs^d&b&d and injhe 
wars o^ABJVairdilCh&n.^ With these twd^exceptions, the disbiot, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy of the 
name, but only fair-weather tracks hardly passable in the rains. 
Bridges were few and far between, and teose that existed owed 
their origin to the generosity and public spirit of some wealthy 
individual rather than to the Mughal Gtevernment. . During the 
next twenty years these tracks were repaired and widened, though 
roughly and irregularly. From Bennell’s Atlas, plate YII 
(1779), it appears that the most important roads were those 
connecting S&lkhift cHowrah) with various places in the interior. 
One, running northwards along the west bank of the Bboghly 
to Ambus near EsInS, passed through bally, Allaagar, Sestam- 
pore, Ghiretti, Ghandemagofe, Obtesura, Hopghly, Baodel, 
BAnsberiS, Trebei^I, NayAsaxii, Dirga and InchurA. A aeoond 
road passed north-west through OhanditalA and DhaniikhAli, to 
SalimabAd in the Buidwin district : while a third went west 
and then north-west through Kristonagar and iiAjbalhAt to 
Dlwftnganj, Between these main roads lay numerous eross-rosds 
connecting the more important villages, more than a dosen sach 
cross-roads bring entered in plates YII and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been metalled, 

in May 1830 the following were reported as the principal roads 
in the district (l)BA]ito KalnA rid InchurA, (2) the Grand 
Trunk Road from Hooghly to the north of India rM BurdwAn (3), 
the Old Benares road, (4) GHiiretti to DwiihAtA, \p) Burdwin to 
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■lOdoapore pia Koexganji (6) Ellipur pia Sisgor to Hooghlj, and 
(7) HoogUy to Bh&st&r& pia i?olb&. The Ma^urinte reported that 
these ro^ were oonstmoted by €h>Temment many yean before for 
oommerdal and militaiy parpoaea. It ia clear that, haTing made 
the roads, the OoTernment of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in spite of numeroos complaints. In 1796, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Qovemor- 
Oeneral to their wretched state and to the encroachments of 
samind&rg iind cultiTatora on the road-way. In 1B16 a similar 
representation was made to Oovemment by the Superintend- 
ent of Police, L. F. ; and in February 1830, after an extensiYe 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that with the exception of the old Benares and Grand Trunk 
Eoads, he ** encountered nothing deserving the name of a road« 
Thoroughfares are even frequently entirely obliterated, and. I have 
made my waj in succession to several viUages over no better path 
than a ridge through intervening paddy fields.’* The military 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the justice of which was 
admitted by the Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
nothing without funds. am sorry to say that, with the 

nception of the great lines of communication which are kept up 
by Ghiver ament, and which, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched state, no provision whatever existo for making or repair- 
ing roads or bridges in the interior of the district. There is not 
a single road in the district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, while the number passable for hackeries in the rains are 
lamentably few.” 

Of the roads mentioned io the list of 1830, the Bsli-Inchuxft 
road was the old Murshidfib&d road, and the Bordwftn-Midnapore 
road was the old Psdsh&hi road, both shown in BenneU’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares Road was a later addition, being constructed by 
Government as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces, 
The work was under the charge of Captain Bankin, who had 
to face a number of difiSoulties, a.p., we find him complaining 
in 1782 of obstruction by the B&mgarh aamindfir and of damage 
done by ryots, and asking for an order on the ** renter ” of 
Burdw&n for Bs. 10,000 and for p^rwdnas on the aamind&ia of 
P&nchet, Bishnupur, Burdw&n and Hooghly to supply him with 
coolies; this request was granted by the Board of Bevenue.* He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that year 
tiiere is mention of his being very angry with the Daiogft of 
Haripftl for not getting him coolies. lieutenant (afterwards 

• BMfal Masaserlpt Bemds, Tol. I, UMpn X16.1&, 854, 8404, 070, 800. 
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Major) W. D, Playfair, who was in charge from 1816 to 1828, pni 
down mile-stones and divided the road into 7 or 8 sections, each 
under a road sarkAr. The road was then 14 feet wide, but the 
Military Board recommended that it should be widened to 20 feet. 
In 1828 the road was made over to the Magistrate, and two years 
later the then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick Hulliday, 
reported to Government the extent to whioti it had sutfered 
from floods, especially that part of it west of the D&modar. • By 
1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, and it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, become no better than a fair-weather track. 
Even throve yeaiu before this only 32 out of 58 bridges were 
standiog, and their arches were being fast worn away. The dfik 
bungalows were out of repair, and the furniture in them was 
being stolen piece by piece or going to decay. 

The road now known as the Ghrand Trunk Boad is that run- 
ning from Howrah to Burdwan e/d Hooghly ; but in the forties 
and fifties of the last century the name was applied to the road 
from Calcutta to Burdw&n ti& Hooghly town, which crossed the 
Bh&girathI at Fulta Ghat. Still earlier, only the portion which 
branched north-west from Hooghly to Burdwan wak called by 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route run north-west to Benares, while another road run 
north to ICftln& and then to Nadift and Murshid&b&d along the 
fringes. 

The history of the present road begins in the early years of 
the 19th century. In 1804, the river having encroached upon the 
portion between Serampore andGhaDdernBgore,Mr. B. Blechynden 
was appointed to survey a new alignmeut with 500 convicts under 
an European sergeant. In 1820 the part of the road north-west 
of Hooghly was described as very indifferent, and in some places 
next to impassable, specially west of Fandua,” Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand several years later ; and in 1829 the new 
road was first used by troops in preference to the old Benares 
road. The B&j& of Bordw&n in that year gave Bs. 36,000 for the 
constmction of a bridge across the Kuntia Nullah at Magr4 ; in 
the following year the road was metalled between Hooghly and 
MagrS ; and by 1836 it had been extended beyond Buidw&o. The 
work is said to have cost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of Lord William Bentmc^, who, it is said, was nicknamed 
William the bonquexor because parts of the rood were metalled 
with kanhar / 

The older road to Muxshid&blld rti Incharft and Kllnfi ^was 
also much used by troops and travelers goiDg to Na^»Mnnhi* 
dfibfid and Mongi^ Jt was appazentlj nnbiidged at fiiil» bn^ 
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in 1828 Prftn Eriahna Hildir, laoifndftr of JagdupuTf gaye 
Bb 13^000 for a pueea bridge over the Saraawati at Iribl^i. 

Frftn EririuM' H&ldBr wbb rewarded, for bia liberality by the 
GoTernor-General allowing him to poet G aepoya aa aenti^ at the 
gates of hia house! A soqieoaion bridge was alao conatmoted at 
I^ayiaaiai from money raised by public aubaoripriona; but both 
bridge were swept away by a flood in August 1834, and it waa 
not till 1839 that the Court of Direotora permitted the auiplos of 
the Ferry Fund to be expended iu reconatruoting them. 

Begarding the road from Hooghly to DhaDi&kh&li, 

Mr. Toynbee writes: — A very qpeoial intereat attachea to this 
road, aa it was mainly oonatruded by funds raised by publio 
Bubaoription, and beoauae iu the superviaion of the expenditure of 
those funds by a committee of Indian gentlemen we have the 
germ of the Boad Cess Committee and of the Local Self-Goyeru- 
ment sahemci whirii was brought to maturity some 50 years 
afterwards.*’ The amount raised was between Bs. 7,000 and 
Bs. 8,000| and work waa b^n in 1838, the Magistrate appoint- 
ing *^Pooran Babu, lamlodar of Makhalpore, Ch&ker Bam 
Singh of Dhaiampore, acd Boy Badhagobinda Singh of Hati- . 
ahala, to auperintead this great publio work, to see that the 
monay of the subaoribera is well laid out, and to settle all disputes 
which may arise regarding land.” 

Oidride municipal areas the management of the publio roada Uodm 
rasts with the District Board, which pro^des the funds for*^^* 
their maintenance except iu the ease of two Proyiooial roads 
whieh are maintained from the Proriociol Fund under the 
miperyiflion of the Engineer of the District Board. These Pro- 
yinoial roads axe (1) the new Qrand Trunk Boad from UttaipM 
to Fslt& G-hlt, 12 miles 5^ furlongs loog. Its avenge width is > , 
25 fact, of whidi 8 feet are metalled with atone, except ciak ^ 
wiUim urban areas, where the metalling is 12 feet wide; 
it emses the Dinkuni draiaaga channel by a small bridge. 
,;^is an dd road shown in Benaell’s dUas, dightly altered at 
plaoes. (2) The dd Grand Tnink Boad from * Poltg Ghit, red 
Hooghly and Pihdufl to BuidwAn, with a Imigth of 38 mlea • 
withhi this district, while 3 niilM pass through the tetritcuy of 
French Chandernsgoxe. It has a i^th of feet, of whidi 
S. feet are thetslied with stone sad Isterite; it is osmed oyer il^ 
PaaMwatf at Stigaaii and iheEunti at MagiA .lyr iron l^dg^ 

This is the oU hx>m Ghiretti to Benares. 

^ iKe Dutrmt £o^ roads are gxonped under three heads, 
metalled, unmetalled. sad roeAa In 1908 

had. asAu! milss dE lasd^ .ef 
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umAj 80 miles were metalled. Twentj roada were porliuQy 
metaued or metalled throughout, nine being metalled throughout* 
Moat of the latter are abort in length, the principal being the 
P&oduft-EAlnft road (13 miles), the nttaxp&r&-K&lipur road (44 
miles), and the Aramblgh-Nayasarai road (6 miles) ^1^ 
metalling is usually 8 feet wide, and consists of stone, brick 
or both. The smaller roada are usually 10 to 14 feet iKide* 
and the larger roads 14 to 20 feet ; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the case of old roads like the Benares and N&gpur roads, 
while the metalled road from Ghanditala to Jan&i (1 mile 24 
furlongs) is 30 feet wide. The metalling is ezpensLve, repairs 
alone ooriing, in 1907-08, Bs. 446 per mile as against Bs. 45 in 
the case of unmetalled roads. 

The District Board roads converge chiefly on the through 
roads, such as the Grand Trunk, Old Benures and Burdw&n- 
Midoapore roads, and on the riparian towns on the Hooghly, 
(which are served by the East Indian Bailway), or act as 
feeder roada to the branch and light railways. The best roads 
are the Grand Trunk, Road and those joining them, which, even 
where unmetalled, admit of wheeled traifio throughout the rains. 
The roads in th&na Goghat are also in good condition owing to 
the kankaiiferous soil, and cost comparatively little to keep up. 
These in the interior of the 8adar and Serampore subdivirions 
are much out up by water channels, and, being genei-ally unmetai- 
led, with u si^aoe composed of stiokj earth, are hardly passable 
during the rains. The worst roads, however, are those lying in 
thSnas Arfimbftgh and Ehftnfikul, which are not only intersected 
by numerous ohcuuiels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Dftmodor. Hence, fonhalf the year, wheeled traffic ia next to 
impoaiible ; the roads are fewer in number than elsewhere ; and 
their upkeep is more oosUy* 

The principal District Board roads arranged aooocding to 
nbdivirions are aa foUows. In the 8adar anbdiviafams— * , 
(1) dnnsora to Khinpur rtd Dhani&khsli, with a length of 
34| imlps, of whudi IH milea axe metalled, with thombridgse over 
tl^ Smawail, the Knnti and the GhU. lliia ia the old rbad of 
1^. (2) Hooghly to Majnan, 18f mileSf with a bridge ever 
the Baraawail and two, biidgea over the Knnti. (8) Ghato 
road, fromtiie Grand Trunk Hoad at Uagri to 

mileii with three bridgee, of which two are boillt over 
iMtel end the OhH. (4) Pinduh to Silne ritf Inektair 
IftiiBtoo^nsttatt^ IhrouidiMml, witk # bridgOf oter the 

BdkMi and o Xh) Boiniid te 
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Da^gJiut 9ia DhaaitoikliiK, 18} bridges. («) 

DbuiilUiAU lo Htiipftl in S6funpoi6| 9} miloBy of which 
7 miles sie metalled, with a maaonxj brid^ over the E&n& Nadi. 
(7) (Sumderoagore to BhoU, 13 inileB, with a masoDXj bridge on 
Ae Sanswati. (8) Hooghly toISfttgaon, 3 f miles. (9) Ftaduft to 
Kaly&npiir, nearly 8 miles. (10) B&mn&thpur to Harftl, 9^ miles. 
(11) iDchnzft to Balftgarh, 6 milm. (12) D 0 miird& to Bal&garh, 
7 miles. (13) iTribeoI to Gaptip&rft, 16^ miles, with an iron 
saspenrion bridge at Nay&aaiai. This road is a part of the old 
Mnrshidabid road wtA looharft. (14) Sheya to AUtrin, vtd 
Malip&rA, 8 miles. 

In theSerampore subdivuioD:*— (15) Baidyabftti to Tarakeawsr, 
21^ miles, of which 10 miles are metalled, with 5 masonry bridges, 
ofwhioh one is over the !ECan& D&modar. (16) Nabagrfim to 
Oharpnr, 13^ miles, with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Eonnagar to 
^Kristarftmpur, 9| miles, with one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from DeY!pftr& to Ehatul, lying partly in the 
Arftmbftgh subdirisioD, with a length of nearly 60 miles, of whidi 
only 4^ miles are metalled ; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridge. West of the DSmodar, the 23rd mile is yezy 
sandy, while from the 36th to the 39th mile, the road is a mere 
track, being wariied away eTery year by the Damodar floods (19 
and 30) Bhadreswar to Nasibpiir, and Nnsibpur to Janii, 13 
miles (21) Diighanga to Singur, 6^ miles, with a light iron 
bridge and a small arched bridge. (22) G-angadharpor to Nawib* 
pnr, 8( miles. (33) Singur station to MasSt, 6| mileB, with a 
wooden bridge. (34) Oaja to B&jbalh&t vid Dwaxhftt&, 7^ miles, 
with three bridges inolading a timber bridge oyer the Ein& 
Dftmodar and an iron bridge over the B&nftband Eh&l. (26) 
Antpur to Sit&pur, 7^ miles, with a light iron bridge over the 
Ehnrig&chi Ehsl. (26) Mas&t to Dhitpor (Howrah boundary), 

6 nii lfy . 

In the ArftmbBgh subdiriaion the principal roads are (37) 
Arimhsgh to NsySsarsi (Burdwfto boundary), 6 mil^ metalled 
throoghoot| with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the on^ 
passaWe road to Buxdwftn. (28) AxUtobtigh to XTdrdjpiir 7f miles. 
(39) Arftmbftgh to TetulrnSri, 17 miles, with a masonry bridge; 
tfab is the old Nigpmr road. (30) Fundaii to Mandali (Midnapore 
boundary). 164 This is the old Midospore^Bordwin 

road. Artmbigh to Arandi, 6f miles. (83) MSyipurto 
Jsgeipor EhAniknli 16J miles; the greater portion of this 
ioa4 invndor mter daring ths rains. (33) Bigdas to B&U Hst^ 6^ 
nrikp... (84). iS^hit foKiunJ^^ 74 i»2le% wWi a timber liridge 

(80}BiriMgra|toSgl)^^ 
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▼ubg* Ibe 'Village loads, 'wfaioh tie under ihe iiooal Boaida, arefaiz 
weather roads ioteoded for oomnmnioation between important 
TiUagea and markets. SeTeial of them in the Aximbigh and 
Berampore aabdiriaiona are 6 to 8 miles in length, are prorided 
irith oolTerta, and hare an average width of 10 to 12 feet. They 
are thus nearly equal in importance to the mallar Diatiiot Boasd 
roads. In 1908 there were 190 village roads under the Hoogjily 
.IxHNd Board, 76 ander the Serampore Loonl Board and 61 under 
the Aximbigh Local Board— in all '816, with a total mileage 
of some 600 miles. The average cost of repairs in 1907*08 was 
Ba. 16 per mile. 

bipeetian There is a dronit'house at Hooghly, formerly the reaidenoe of 
the Jndge«Ma g iattate, Mr. D. 0. Smyth, whiA was purchased by 
Gbvemment for Bs. 16,000 in 1866. ntiond storey of the 
Serampore aubdivuional oomi ia used as an inapeotion bungalow. 
The INstriot Board has inqieotion bungalows at the foEowing 
places:— in the Sadar tuWviaion at TiwAicfi, Pindni,Magri 
(attached to the peAoffloe* bungalow), and WtoiiilrhllK : in the 
Serampore subdMfion at Haiipil, DwtAlli and Tixikaa* 
war; in the Axtetblgh subdiviaion at AifentA^ Iftyipor, 
Parsuri, EhlQllnl, Knmirpukhux, EwAifaaj, S^^iiabwHr, 
and Suml dwamatha (a hut). The lai^ on trlnch the 
Tirakeswar h>ipMUon bungalow was bidt Was given free «i 
cost by the Hebant of Uie temple. Ihe motw iin|pdAint 
rail'way diAfOM, ineh as Semaqpoce, Shewl]^nli, Ohandiana* 
gore, Bindll, POndni, and Titakieswar, have waitiog rooiM lor 
paeienfen. 

Coaftf. TTi^ o mep a mti vely recent times roada ‘were few in atinibir, 

****^ ae6ift in thiaa Qqghtt, and genemlly only passable alteeAe 
mhn. Hoiaea were rare, being n^ only by Mnaalmins or- up* 
oonntry men. EUjhants were still rarw, being onfy oeoaaionaBy 
brooght down from Northern India by Mnaalmln Oovemeei or 
the chief aamlndtrs. Moat travellera vrant on foot, but the walU 
to-do used lukhiwuu, is., oreaoent-shsped littera covered vriih 
camlet or scarlet cloth, and bohie on poles, to wbiA Qiqy 'Wbn 
attached by iron hooka ; they reaemUed the modem theturMie, in 
whiA brides and bridegrooms are now carried in the mcfniiil 
They were eventuidly replaced by pitkit or palanquins carried h7 
bearera chiefly Oriyia or Bigdis. Peftii were at one time regarded 
as insignia of raifk, e.g,, in the EngliA factory at Hoegh^ 
one palanquin was allowed the Chief and aufrfhaw lor Ae 
second Factor, while in subordinate &ot<aieB oidy one palaiiqntn 
was allowed, and that was ftsttved for the (Edil. WeasefoAhar 
t(dd tihat Mnadiid BM Shdn^ NavrAb (ft 'Seaigd, loehndaii^ 
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nfle of pa/M by Hindu samiodfizB.* Bnllook oaxts wexealaoiued 
by xespeoUble people, and a deaoription of the Engliah Governor'a 
prooeaaion to the English gaiden, 2 miles north of. Hooghly, 
states ^at the members of the Council fdloved him in lax^ 
coaohea drawn by oxen. Bespeotable ladies were oanied in 
palanquins or covered bullock carts. Qooda were brought to 
the towns or markets by cooliea or pack^bullocks. AU these 
kinds of conveyances have survived to the present day, but have 
been supplemented, and in towns largely replsoed, by the j 
familiar ///f'Artf pelrf and bicycle. 

The river Hooghly has Imn from time immemoriol aWitia 
highway for the commerce of Western BongaL !nie D&mpdar 
and Bupnar&yau are also waterways of importance, while in 
the rains almost all the creeks and channels are able to cany 
boats of at least 10 msunds burden. Hence,, during these months, 
when most of the roads become impassable, boats are constantly 
in use. 

Of the numerous rivers and creeks (Md/t) bounding orBivtn 
intersecting the district, the following are the moat important:— 

(1) the Hooghly, navigable by boats and ordinary river steamers 
throughout its length along the district, i.a., miles ; (2) the 
Hftmodar (26 miles), navigable by boats up to 1,000 mauuds in 
the rains; (3) the Bupn&r&yan, navigable, from Bandar downwards 
to Bftiifchak (6 miles), by river steamers in the rains and by boats 
of 20 maunda at other times of the year ; (4) the DwSrakeswar and 
Dhalkhisor, 20 miles down to Bandar, navigable by boats of 600 
maunda in the rains ; (6) the BehuU EhAl, 16 miles, by boats of 
200 msunds in the rains ; \6) the Eunti Eh&l or K&o& Nadi, 40 
by small boats for about 20 miles up to its junction with 
the Glu&, and by large boats of 600 maunds throughout its course 
in the i^ns : (7) tile Saraswoti, 22 miles, by boats of 100 maunda 
in {Ee raiiis; (8) the D&nkuni drainage channel by boats of 20 
j ^9) the Bally E[h&l| 8 miles, by boats of 10 maunds in 
the dry season and of 60 maunda in the rains ; (10) the Mundea- 
wart or E&nft Dw&rakeswar, from Bandar northwards for 10 
by boats of 100 maunds in the rains. 

The country boats now in use along the rivers and streama CsaalqF 
axe much the same as they have been for oentunea past. bosia 

Afnftfiy them may be mentioned budgerowa or ** green boa^** 

U, flat-bottomed boats with a mast and low-roofed cabin; 
Menorooutryboetsof light draught, wiihbroad bowaaoitaWe 
far carrying- goods, and Mauiu or smaller paasenger 

* imwrtaM to Vmtori Mas asto 
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boots with a oaUn. The most oominon boatSi however, sie 
the dtttgi And dougdy which have been in nae from lime 
immemorial both for flahing and for oanyiDg psaaengerB and 
gooda. Dongd% or dng-onta are aoooped oat from a aiogle tree 
trunk, mango, %dl tree, ootton or palm. They have a capso 
oity of 8 to 20 maanda, and are managed by one or two men. 
They may be as large aa 30 feet long and 2} feet broad, and oan 
oany, if neoeaaory, more than 16 men. The tiingi is 25 <Hr 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arohed roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo mast. It is usually managed two men, one at the 
bow ard the other at the stern, ai>d its average burthen is 12 to 
15 maanda. These small boats ply in the interior duxiog the 
rains and for several months after the rains, until the ohannelr 
dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three of 
four plantain stems, are used for paadng over streams. 

Kuropean Formerly ships, sloops and pinnaces ascended the river 
veneif. HoogUy as far up as S&tgaon and Hooghly, and mention is also 
made of bigger vessels like men*of-war oomiog up to Hooghly 
and ChAiidemagore. As eirly as 1828 a line of steamers ^ 
ran daily between Hooghly and Calcutta, carrying the mails 
and crtlling at Chinsura, Ghandernagore, etc. At present there 
is a daily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, betw^n H&tkhoU GhAt, Calcutta and 
E&ln&in Burdwan. The steamers are stem-wheelers of light 
draught, and carry passengers and smaller goods They leave 
on week-days, toucUng at XJttarpftra, Serampore, Sheoriphnli, 
Bhadreswar,’ Ghandernagore, Ghiosuia, Hooghly, BftnsbexiA, 
Tribeni, Sije, Jiret, Sripur, Somr& and GuptipM on the west 
bank. This line is a convenient one for passengeiB for Tribeni 
and places farther up, as they are situated at some distance from 
the East Indian Baflway, which from Mag^ junction diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a steamer of the same 
company leaves Mir Bahar Qh&t (Calcutta) direct for Hooghly, 
starting at noon and returning More dusk. ^Aother line <4 
steamers runs from the Armenian Gh&t (Calcutta) to B&nldhak 
in the Midnapore district, opposite the point where the bonodanM 
of the Hooghly and Howr^ districts meet. This (a the xhoalt 
convenient way of reaching Khftnftkul and Exishnagar. 
During the summer and the latter part of wilder, thesA steamexa 
stop at Tey&lis Gh&t, a mile' below B&nlchak. In ihe rains small 
td^smers go np to Gh&tAl, touching at Bandar in this diibicit. 

There axe a number of ferries aoroiB the Hooghly, hiost of 
which belcmg to the ssmind&is and the mnokipaUtisa. Two 
only have been made-over to the Distsiot Bosid of ^.9 
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thit at Palt& Obit and that at Telioipftrit of which the fliat is 
^oaUe, having an average rental of more than three thooaand 
mpeea. It his four country boats for pusengeiB and two for 
cattle; while the second his a green boat and two ordinary 
country boats for passengers sod cattle. On the Old Benares 
road there is a ferry at Farsorft across the D&modar, which {dies 
only in the rains. Farther along this road there are ferries at 
Bslarampar, at HarinkhoU and Sodpar^ where it crosses the 
ICnnCswari, and at Haraditya on the khdi of the same name 
The Asadkhola ferry on the Bardwan-Midnopore road, thoogh 
declared a public ferry, has not been farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in all seasons. The following U a lift showing 
municipal ferries and the proportions in which the proceeds are 
divided: — ^Hooghly Baser and Babuganj (|ths to Hooghly 
and fths to Naih&tij; NimaitaU (half to Beidyab&ti and half 
to Government); Kauhsidiwantall, Court and Jag.iDuath Gh&t 
(half to Serampore and half to Government); and nttarp&r& 

(half to UttarpSra and half to Government). 

The main line of the East Indian Bailway enters the district Rsik. 
at Uttaipftr&, crossing the BaUy Ehftl by a large iron bridge, and 
leaves it a little beyond Boiochi. It has a length of al^ut 41 
miles in the district, and in this length there are 19 stHtions. 
There are also 2 branch lines, vis., from Sheordphuli to 
nrakeswar (22 miles) and from Bdndel to Naihsti (3 miles) ; 
while another large branch from Bandel to Katwft is under 
oonstmotion. The Bengal Provincial Bailway from Tribeni to 
Tfrskeswar, 33 miles long, is practically a feeder to the East 
Indian Bailway Une, which it crosses at Magra junction. Thero 
ore also 2 small Unes in the south, vis., the Howrah-Shiakhfla 
light Bailway and the extension of the Howrah-AmtS light 
fiailway from Barg&ohhi& to Ghftmp&d&nga. 

The East Indian Bailway line from Howrah to Hooghly was Ektt 
opened for passenger traffic on Idth August 1854, and was ex* 
tended to F&nduft a fortnight later, and to B^nigan j in Februoiy ' 
of the fottowing year. Among the subsequent additions to the line, 
the following may be mentioned (1) !^e opening of a branch 
Ime to TArakeswar, a noted place of pilgrimage. The line was 
constructed by . private enterprise and handed over to the East ' 
Indian Bailway to work on the hk lanuaiy 1886 . (2) The 

constmction of a branch line to Naih&ti (3 miles) on the Eastern 
Bengal State Bailway over the Jubilee bridge at Hoogl4y. 

This great brid^, as yet the only permanent bridge over the 
Ho^hly, has a length* between abutments of 1,200 feet and u so 
caUed beoi^ it was opMied It' the Ykmffr Lord DofieiiD, hi 
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the Jubilee year, 1887. (3) The oonstruotion of the Hooghly- 
K&twft bian<^, 65 miles long, which is now in progress. 

Btngfti The Bengiil ProTincial Bailway line, on the 2 feet 6 inohe'a 
Baiiwiiy!*^ ^os built by a company formed through the exertions of 
Mr. A. L. Bny. The first section from TArekeswar to Basua 
(12*6 xnilesy was opened to traffic in 1894, the Mcond section from 
BasuA to MagrA (18*12 miles) in 1895, and the third section 
from Magra to Tribeni (2*15 miles) in 1904. This railway 
line is financed and managed by Indians. There are altogether 
16 stations on it, and through communication with Calcutta is 
afforded by a jetty with a gangway at Tribeni, which connects 
the line with the steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The working of the line is carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1883 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relating to the main line concluded with the District Board of 
Hooghly in 1890, and the other concluded with the Secretary of 
State for India in 1904, by which a free grant of land was given 
for the Tribeni extension under certain conditions. 

Light The Howrah-Shiakhala and a branch of the Howrah*AmtA 
railways, railways traverse thanas ChanditalA and Kristanagur in the 
Serampore subdivision. Both are on the 2- feet gauge and start 
from Howrah. The line to ShiakhalA is 19 miles loug, of which 
more than 10 miles are in this district; there is also a branch line 
with a length of 3 miles from JanAi to ChanditalA. This line was 
opened up to ChanditalA in August 1897, and up to ShiAkhAlA in 
November of the same year. The Hooghly Distric t Board hu a 
given the company the use of its roads for the line and guaranteed 
interest of 4 per cent, on the capital ; in return for these con- 
cessiona it receives half the net profits abo>e 4 per cent. On the 
Howrah- AmtA line there is a branch from BargAchhiA station 
to ChAmpAdAngA on the Damodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways^are under the management of Messn. 
Martin and Company. 

Post In 1907-08 there were in this district 341^ miles of postal 

ofvioas. oonmuuioation and 105 post offices, or one post office for every 11 
miles. The number of postal articles delivered was 3,532,724, 
vis., 2,093,260 post cards, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
169,338 newspapers and 15,236 parcels. The value of money 
orders issued was Bs. 14,66,885 and nearly equalled that of money 
orders paid, viz , Bs. 15,62,320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
Bonk accounts deposits, the amdunt deposited being Bs 11,33,340 
Tiai> In the first quarter of the 19th century an experimental 
eaira Bemaphore telegraph system was tried between Calcutta and 
ChunAr. The experiment proved a failure and wii( abandoned 
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bafote 1890, Ui whioh yew some of tiis aem^ore towen wen 
atOised fat the IMgopomoiriokl Surrey of India. In thia diatriot 
five of them fltill 8t^r& aituated at N&Iihnl, DilSkhoa, By&tpor, 
KohSiakpnr and Naraain. In 1907«08, beaidea the general 
tdegzaih office at Seiam^ote, there were fire postal telegraph 
offli^ vin, at Ghinaora, HoQghly, Magtft, OhandeTnagore and 
Tbraheawar, ivhidli iaaued 6.887 meeisagaa. 
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OHAPTEB Xm. 

LAND fiKVENUB ADMINI8TBATION. 

HimB? There is no detailed xeooid of the Hioda system of land 
revenue fldministration in Bengal, and a sketch of it oan only 
be given by piecing together the fragmentary information which 
may be gathered from inaoriptionB and written works sndi as the 
Dhnrma^Mras, It would appear that the grdm or village was 
the unit of administration* and that ezoln^ng waste or nn- 
cultivable lands and lands occupied by houses or set apart for 
village commors, the village lands fell into two groups, thorn 
which paid rent, and those which did not. The latter indnded 
brahmoftar or land granted to BrAhmans, debottwr or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, and chdkrdn or aervioe 
lands. Among service lands may be enumerated those held by 
village servants, such as barbers, washermen, oaxpenters, 
etc., besides watchmen and accountants, whose duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops. 

The headman of the village, who was called n had 
also a share in the village land by virtue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the amount of which 
varied according to the caste or position of the tenants, being kss, 
for instance, in the case of Brfthmaos and othw high castes than 
in the case of the low castes; it also varied according to the 
nature of the produce of the fields, those growing special 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usual share reaemd 
for the king was oue-rizth, riring to one-fourth or even one* 
third :n special instances; the village servants also xeoeived 
small shares of the produce at the time of reaping or fhxeehing,' 

The villages were grouped into eMayas; vkbayoi into 
maudaioB or circles; and mandahe into bbdkiii or province^^ 
which had oocaaionally smaller diviaiona known sa" bkdgdi 
or Bub-pTovincea. Each of these groups wu placed under a head 
ealled, reapeotively, wandalika or and 

B&j& governor. These officers collected the revenue from 
their aubordinates and sSnt it on to the king’s treasoiyi probably 
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after dedaoiiog a oomimflaoiL were oTidenily remoriUe 

at the long’s pleasure, but the posfc in eonxae ol time became 
hereditaxy in many families. 

The early Muhammadan rulers were Ehslj, •>., Taiks, 
whose object it was to get as mndi out of the ootmtiy as they 
ooald. They oare4 little for any organised system of collecting 
its revenues, and the accounts of their rule point to irreg^Uv 
exactions and enforced tribute rather than to any regular 
aasesament. By the time Triben! with the north of Hooghly 
was. conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Snlt&ns, a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we meet with attempts at some organised system 
of collection. Judging from inscriptions, the country appears 
to have been divided into revenue divisiona called maidi* which 
were placed under officers known as ihikddrt. The mahdU were 
grouped into tracts known ns arsahs under snr/ashkdn^ or military 
commanders, who had often the title of Yazir. The word 
jantjdar was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in contradistinoticn to a BhikdAr or revenue officer, and the word 
ihAnah was also used, meaning a standing camp established in a 
newly conquered area. The details of assessment are not known ; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village head- 
men vras left undisturbed as far as possible. 

Far-reaching changes were introduced by Sher Sh&h ; and the 
revenue rent-roll of Todar Mai, for Bengal at least, merely 
recorded the new or altered system adopted during the AfghSn 
rule. The revenue division began to be called pargana and sarhAr 
in preference to tnAhdl and avBah^ though in the Atn-i-^Akbari 
the word \mahAl vms still used. Sher Sh&h appointed in every 
pargana an a god-fearing ” Bhikdar^ a treasurer, and two 
kAfkum^ of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the 
local vernacular. He ordered his governors to measure the lands 
every harvest, to fix the assessment with regard to the kind of 
grain they produced, to give one share to the cultivator and hA.lf 
a shore to the niukaddam or headman In every pargana there 
was also a kAnungo^ from whom was ascertained the present) 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue In 
every' ccrArdr he appointed a chief Bhikddr and a. dlief mumt/ 
to watch the conduct of the AmiU and of the people, to 
see that the dmiiB did not oppress or injure the people or 
embeide the king’s revenue, and also to settle disputes between 
dmiJi regarding the boundaries of parganaB. It is said that the . 
kii^ changed the dmih every year or second year to prevent 
ih^ oppressiikg tho people or embeidiiig the zevexuie. 
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Aoooidiag to the Ain^i^ Akhar%^ the people in ^Dgid were 
sahmiBaiTe and paid their reots dnly. The demande of each 
year were paid by instalments in eight months, the ryots 
themaelYea bringing mohurs and rupees to the place appointed for 
the receipt of reveaue. The harvests were abundant ; measure- 
ment was not insisted upon ; and the revenue demonds wei^ 
detonnined by an estimiite of the crops — a custom oouOrmed by 
the SSmperor Akbar— so that an actual division of grain between 
the Govmnneot and the ryots was not usuaL 

The details of mahdla given in the Ain riiow that the districts 
of Hoo^ily and Howrah were comprised in three aarhdrs^ vis., 
Sulaimto&b&d, Satg&on and Madman. The original sarkdrs 
were evidently 8&tgaon on the east and Mad&ran on the west ; 
but during the Afghan rule a number of mahdU were taken 
from both and grouped into a new aarkdf\ named after the 
Solt&n SnlaunAn Eaiar&ui, which cut through the middle of 
Saigaon. Boughly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to acoount for a third of the three aarkdrs, whose total 
revenue, including customs, amounted to 43,758,088 dam$ or 
Bs. 10,93,958. The landlords belonged to various castes, and 
besideB paying revenue had to furnish a force of 300 cavalry and 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamfndftrs, there were 
balden of akaov idgir lands, of which small allotments were 
■oattered throughout the aatkdrs. 

The Aail Tumor Jamd of Todar Mai remained in force till 
the second vioeioyatty of Prinoe Shth Shuja (1648 A.D.). 
That prince revised the settlement chiefly by adding the revenue 
d new temtozy in the north-east, of the Sundarbans i i the 
Booth, and of Midnapore and Balasore, which had been detached 
§Km OiiaiB* Some increase of revenue Was also obtained by a 
new huttabud valuation of old aarkdrB^ amounting to more than 
a seventh of the former assessment. No change was made in 
the revenue divisions or in the other arrangements for collections. 
By 1722 a third revision was carried out by Nawab Jafar Eh&n 
obaa Ifuxahid Euli Eb&n, which wttsknown as Jnmd Ramil Tumairi. 
The flaoaldiviiionB were re-gzoupedinto 13 chaklda or large cizeleB, 
while the nombAr of parganaa was i^icreased by subdividing them. 
The Hoogbly and Howrah districts fdl under two the 

riparian strip under ehMd Hooghly or SAtg&cms and the 
remainder under ekakid Buxdwftn, these two ckakida being 
ameaBad to a revenue of Bb. 37,83,815 That amount waa 
incomaaed, however, by more than one-fourth by means of annual ‘ 
ka^abud aoeoufits and resumptions of Jdgtr lands. During Jafar 
Kbin*B nila» the aamlndSn were formally reoqgniBed as regular 
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lutihoMen tlnd halS poaondly tor tbe land rovenae 

of tlwlr adatoB. 

In 1?W Kwtdild Knit Ehin’a an n o wor , Nanrib ffliaja-nd^fa 
Mtiiad ont a fraab arttlamantf known as tha c/amd Tmudri 
ToMtM. She tMinr laada ware now divided into Ui w r 
and anttllMr aflUndCA, the prtMni diatiicta ol Hooghlj and 
HowMh IM 19 «oa^lttMd in the larger aamlndaii of Burdwln 
(leranttalto- -90»47,60^), and in tiia ama^i or smaller aamtndiiis 
of IfnWilg^t (&8. lM361). Aral CBa. 1,26,351) and Mohammad 
Amli^Htlw 1.40,046). These undndiriB did not indodethe 
amaU.«||t||M, .dhiafly nuuhUtmath at aahaiatenee lands, given to xeli- 
gioM4MM0IMMl man. Besides land revenue proper, the lands 
weieaiiipMiln vaifaws epctra oeaaea.known as olrnfft, of which the 
numhee ai«l aHto ve^ in dklereni districts. Mr. J. £hrant, the 
ChiM SatiitildAt of Bengal, in his Aitalptit 9f tht Fmanett tf 
Bmffol, anwmeiatwd no lean than twelve, inolnding one impost 
hy MuMhId lEnll Ehin, foor imposed in the time of Shaj&>ad> 
din, three in the time of All Yard! Kh&n, and four more by 
Mir EMm AH. ^leae ibadbt, fluctuating in demand and 
gradually inwwsaiHg in amount, were highly oppresdve both to 
the lyota and the aamlndln, and could only be realised with a 
great deal cf troaMe. 

' Alter the eetablid^ent of Britiah rule a new system was 
gradually introduced. Bj the treaty of 1760 A.D. (conflrmed by 
sanodSf) Mir Klaim All ceded to the British the Bengal sammdirrn 
of BurdwiB, OUcntta and Chittagong, beaidea Midnapore (then 
in Oitea). The aamlndAii of BordwAn indoded the present 
districts id Hboghly and Howrah, except a iamall strip on tha 
west bank of the Hooghly river which formed part of the 
sandnd&ri kkmtt of Muhammad Amlnpur. This atrip, with the 
rest of Bengal, finally came under Britiah administration with 
the grant of &e Dlwkni in August 1766. At first the ooUeotiona 
in ^ Bard.wKn asmindiri lands were supervised by cove- 
nanted servants of the Company, but this system proved a isilure, 
for after defying Cie expenses of reducing the refractory BtjA, 
the collections amounted in the first year (1760) to oidy 
Bs. 5,23,691 or one-fifth of the demand, and they were also small 
in the second year. In 1762 the samlndSri was let ont by public 
anoti<m to temporary fbrmeie for three years. The latter failed 
to diaiharge their agreements, and, to help them, an impost of 
9 annas per Ugka was levied on all the bate Memtn lands or 
revenue-fim altonationa impost could only be partially 

xesliBed, and not unnaturally made Mr. Johnston, the ^upeiia- 
tendent, thorougl^ unp^alor. 
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^ 6,61,486, lesTiog a net income of Bii 40,67 432* Sj?* • 
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and the oolleotiona, which oontinued for demand 
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inoludiog arrears. As regards Muhammad Amin " 
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How heavy the ddwdb, were My be reaUs^^ f 
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steps forthwith “for eettUng and estabUshinc- 
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dq^letioii of the popnletion bj the famiDe of 1769«70, Second^ 
that the xeooxd of cnuitomaiy rates had ceased to be a pxoteotiou to 
the resideot cnltiTatorSy and that the Tillage registers had become 
to them a record of cmshiog obligations rather than a record- 
of-iights. Thirds that the people had themaelTes made a 
moYement to readjust rents to. the altered eoonoiuio cooditions, 
bj developiDg a body of non-resident oultiyatora or temporary 
tenants, whose presence in almost every village tended to reduce 
customary rates to the standard of supply and demond, and 
whose status had by 1787 legitimatized itself/’* 

These enquiries led to the Permanent Settlement of 1793, by 
which the assessment of land revenue was 6zed in perpetuity. Ab 
regards the distribution of the assessment. Sir John Shore esti- 
mated that the Britisjli Government received 45 per cent* of the 
gross produce, the samindSr and his under-renters 15 per cent, and 
the oultivator 40 per cent.t As regards the persons with whom 
the assessment was made, the Government got rid of all com- 
plexities, whether of origin, status or title, by establishing a 
nnifoim tenure for all zomindara ; and, in addition to old allow- 
ances, made over to them in perpetuity whatever increment might 
be obtained either from the improvement of their estates or iram 
the reclamation of waste land. As regards the cultivators, it was 
intended 1o protect them from enhancement of rents ard exac- 
tion of oesses by giving them a statutory right to paitaa stating the 
quantity of land held by them and tbe sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, the Permanent Settlement proved clisAstrous to the 
landholders who, one after another, broke down under the strain 
of having to pay their revenue punctually and in full. Among 
the defaulters were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the country Such were the B&jas of Nadia, H&jshahi, 
Bishnupur, Kusijora and others, the dismemberment of whose 
estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threatened them with 
poverty and rain, and in some instances presented difficulties to 
ibe revenue officers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the amount of the public assessment/’^ In this district the B&jA 
of Buidwfttt escaped the ruin which fell on other zamindSis by 
leasing out his estates iu perpetuity to middlemen. 6uch a di- 
veatmeur of reqkonsibility wasdiametrioHlly opposed to the purposes 
far w^^xich the Permanent Settlement had been framed, and to the 
d4dued expectation of framers that the landholders would 

^ Bmigtd MB* Banter, XntrodactiOD, Ob. Ill, p. 65 

, f litaate llrv Sbnr%, atb Paerinber 1789, para. Fifth Beporl 5, 

HMOO. 

Ih. tatoat Cfwmtttaab Xadna Ba^rim^ 71. 

F2 
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- doTOte themselTes to impfO*ing the condition of the hnabandmen. 
Nerertheless, it was generally disoorered that this qntem formed 
the only means of esoape from min for flie <dd families of 
Bengal, who, enoumhered with the eostly psraphemalia of petty 
oourts and military retain^ eonld not suddenly transform them* 
selves into punctual rent'OoUeotoro and revenue*payen. By 
Begulation Vlll of 1819 this patm system of suhinlsndation was 
placed on a legialatiTe baas. The Oovemment al«n armed the 
landholders with new powers against the tenants; for eatample, the 
power to seise a tenant’s person was granted ftem by the 
Begulation (YD. of 1799), and the power to distrain a tenant’s pro* 
party by the Paujum B^ulation (Y of 1812). Bat these powen 
oome too late to save the old samind&rs, whose estates were sold up 
or who were reduced, liketheB&j&'of Burdwftn, tathepositioa 
ot annuitants reoeiTing every year the fixed due firam 
painMn. 

The Permanent Settlement also failed to proteot the ooltiTaton. 
It endeavoured to substitute for the village ieootdH>f*ii^tB a 
new system of dedaratoiy lessee (paUat ) ; the system of kitunpat 
was abolished, and the patuArit became prsotioally the 
servants. The result was that the praotioe of giviqg pattat could 
not be enforced by the GoUeotors, who faadlilQet^aadleas 
tnfennation; while the paMtvf village rmiaten nsssed to 
or were instruments in the hands of the amtfndlrs for the 
ooeceum of their tenants. Asearlyasl8i9iheCk»itef Dunstecs 
drew the attention of the nriTriTnnnnt “tn thn ststn nf insnsnritj 
and oppression in wfaioh the great mass of odtaTatran are ffsesd jf* 
but it was not tail after forty yean farther oonaapoadeise and 
enquiry that the imntnmsij rights nf thn tmlfiTstcs nrnr IsplTj 
teoognised by e series of agtqpan laws beginning with Aet X «l 
1869. 

i.sn> The various forms of land tenure found in Hoqghij *<9 ^ 

*»<’*■*- the most part the some as in the neighbouring tistaaU and 
a detailed desoiption of them is not reqair^. jpesotinuHy the .onfy 
peculiar teaurea being the aeiwa tenures hdd by jsIdarUlnb 
The number of revenue*paying estates borne .on the revenue* 
toll of Hooghly (whidt for this purpose inoindes Bonrah) was 
4,309 in 1907*08; while the numbw of revienpe>fte» saiatss 
asaesBed to oesses was 636. Of tlw revenne>pjyio^>eitetsa^;6^8 
are permauently-aettled, while 101 are. tenymmiij^'SettM and 
. ,236 are held diieot undiM Oovemment. Among msdatas last 
named, the moat interesting ore the CSiinaura sadSenapoie’Xhis 
Hshlls, whidi passed to ilm Britidr ftmn the 'DhUh.dAd tb ams , 
respeetiTely. Among |9ther estates, mentmn aiiylm iutdeof ihe 
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aima estates, which were originally tenures granted at a quit-rent. 

They were, in fact, fiefs ossessed to a small revenue, and date 
back to the rule of the Muhammadans. 

The number of estates in this district has increased consider- 
ably during the last half century owing to the subdivision of 
proprietaiy rights. In 1850 tRere were 2,784 revenue-paying 
estates held by 5,775 proprietors, and in 1870 the number of the 
former was 3,850 and of the latter 8,215. In 1873, though the 
area of the district had been considerably reduced by the transfer 
of estates to BurdwAn and Midnapore, the number of revenue- 
paying estates had increased to 3,573 ; and, as already stated, there 
are now no less than 4,309 such estates on the revenue-roll. The 
cess returns show that the number of revenue-paying estates 
assessed to cesses is 7,953, in addition to 530 revenue free elates, 
and that the number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. 

One of the most common tenures is that known as the paint 
idiuk^ which had its origin in the estate of the MaharAjA of 
BmdwAn and then spread to other permanently-settled ei^ates. 

A painl taluk is defined in Regulation YIIl of 1819 as one 
cieated by a sammdar and held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the tenant furnishing collaterul security for the rent, and binding 
himaelf to certain conditions regarding the sale of the tenure for 
arrears, and also to the sale of his other property in case the 
proceeds of the sale of the tenure ore not sufficient to pay off the 
entire sum due. The records show that there are 1,397 patul 
tenures in the district, paying to the zamindars a total rent of 
Bs. 9,09,219-8. 

A dar^painl is an under-tenure created by a painlddr^ to whom 
its holder pays rent, and is similar to a palu'x tenure in all respects. 

The district records return the number of those under-tenures 
in Hooghly at 200. Se^patni is a patui tenure of the third degree 
oreuted by a darpatnhidr. 

Other tenures are the usual ijdt d% or leases, which have no ijaris, 
special characteristics. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
mAarari ijdrds^ f>., permanent or long-term leases granted at a 
fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration, (2) ordinary ijdr&s 
or leases held for a limited term, (3) dar-ijdid% or sub-leases 
subordinate to the foregoing, and (4) znrjyeahgi or usufructuary 
leases granted for repaymeiit of loans by collections of rents from 
the estate or taluk so let out. 

>^^Bent-free tenures are exceptionally numerous in Hooghly ; Rent-free 
in fact, perhaps in no other district in Bengal are tenures of this 
dasB scattered over such a large area. The following are the 
principal varieties of rent-free tenures (1) Ldkhirdj^ or rent-free 
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land granted as a reward for servioes performed or for some other 
special purpose^ (2) Dehoitar^ or lands granted for the wordiip 
of various Hindu gods, and vested in tiebdit$ or trustees, who 
have no right to alienate suoh lands. (3) Brahmottar^ or 
lands granted for the support of learned and pious Br&hmans. 
These are liable to be alienated. (4) Mnhattran^ or lands assigned 
by zamindars for the maintenance of religious and learned men, 
or of poor men other than Brahmans. (5) VauhnavoHar^ or 
lands granted for the support of Yaishnavas. (6) Piroliar, or 
lands resemblinp the debotiar lands of the Hindus, being 
grants made by Muhammadans for the maintenance of the 
worship of plrs or Musalman saints. (7) Wak/^ or lands granted 
by pious Muhammadans for the mciinteuanoe of mosques or 
masjidi, and for the purpose of feeding fakin or religious 
mendicants. (8> Chirdghi, or lands granted for defraying 
the expense of providing lights at the tombs of Muhammadan 
saints. (9) Natrdl^ or lands presented for the maintenanoe of 
Muhammadan saints or holy men, and for defraying the expenses 
of festivals. (10) Khair&ti^ or lauds granted solely for charitable 
purposes. Khdndbdri^ or lands granted rent-free as sites of 
homesteads. 

There are a number of small private service-tenures held by 

tMUMf. purvkitB, or village priests, ndpite or barbers, kdmdn or black- 
smitlu^ fz/d/ia or gardeners and makers of gulands for decorating 
idols, and dhoh&% or washermen. 

PSJiiiri- ^e only peculiar service tenure is that of the phdnriddft, who 
were originally semi-military police holding rent-free lands and 
perfonning police duties. They date back to the early days of 
British role and were deacrib^ as followB by the Magistrate of 
Hooghly in 1828:*— ** In the mvkdh formerly attach^ toZilA 
Btudwftn, and. generally thzbughout this district, there axe in each 
village two or three poUce ch^ukdddrn who have each an allowaaoe 
of abont 8 or 10 bigkd» of chdktdn land ; and besides this estaMUi* 
ment of pdikt, there are certain individaal% denominated pkdmrim 
ddrif f imdiMiddr# and dtgwdr9^ to the former of whom in aooa 
caaea a naift and generally several chauk\ddn axe aitadied^in 
proportion to the extent of the pAdsrtddr’e jnriodktion, and iriio 
are allowed from 60 to 200 bighiU of land. These pAdarMrt 
are authorised to apprehend robbers and honae-breakera^ to report 
the ooooirenoo of criinee to the polioe th toa s, to patrol vxUigea 
attached to their ptdiirii, to observe whether the eAevMdrt per- 
form or neglect thdlr duties, and generally to render every 
esrietance to the police ddrcpds. The total number of j»Adsf4Mri 
ezistiiig in this district amounted, from a vegr eoneot ngtstw 
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tbol I had made up in the year 1825, to 175, together with 32 
naih% and 808 paik% and pijfddaB^ and the total quantity of endkrdn 
laud attached to the phdnrU amounted to 14,763 bighds. The 
total number of village chauhlddtB amounts to between 10,000 
and 12,0t0 men, and the quantit}- of chdkrdn land set apart for 
the maintenance of the whole body amounts to between 80,000 
to 90,000 bujhdH of land. The above arrangements have existed, 
I understand, from time immemorial in this district, as well as in 
Burdwaii and Midnapore, and were finally adopted by Govern- 
ment about the year 1762 or 1763, when Mr. Johnston was 
Collector of Burdwau/' 

Aa the phdnri system had long been superseded by newer 
systems, and was of very little use, Goverumeut in 1881 sanctioned 
an arrongemeut by which, when any of these men died or weredis- 
misaed, the vacancy should not be filled up, and their lands, which 
were specially excluded from the Permanent Settlement, should 
be taken ch^ge of and settled by the Collector. The revenue 
derived from them was to be devoted to maintaining a force of 
head-constables for patrolling villages and seeing that the 
ehaukiddra did their duties properly. The absoiption of the 
phdnriddra is still proceeding, but the proceeds of the resumed 
lands are no longer entirely applied to the maintenance of patrol 
head-constables, for it seems thi^ the money was transferred to 
the head of land revenue by orders of the Board of BevenUe in 
1886, the origin of the fund having, apparently, been lost 
ttght of. There ate now only 54 phdnriddra in poasesaion of 
pMnriddri lands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

tbTtiVb' administrative purposes the district is divided into three 
OHABOBB subdivisions with headquarters at Chinsura, Serampore and 
BTiif. Arambagh. The headquarters (Sadr or Hooghly) subdivision 
is under the direct supervision of the Collector, who has a regular 
staflf of five Deputy Collectors, with one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. The Serampore and Ar&mbagh subdivisions are each 
in charge of a Subdivisional Officer, the former being assisted by 
a Deputy Collector and a Sub-Deputy Collector and the latter by 
a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector of Hooghly oontiola 
the administration of land revenue in Howrah, and also the 
collection of road and public works cesses for estates lyiug wholly 
or partly in that district. 

Rbvbkvb. revenue and cess accounts of the Hooghly district 

still include those for Howrah, and it is only recently that sepaj^te 
accounts of the revenue from other sources have been kept for 
the two districts. The revenue of the district (including 
Howrah), under the main heads, increased from Rs. 21,90,000 
in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been imposed) to 
Rs. 25,99,000 in 1890-91. During the next decade the accounts 
for stamps, excise and income-tax in Howrah were separated, and 
consequently the revenue of Hooghly fell to Rs, 23,78,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Rs. 24,83,351, of which 
Rs. 13,33,812 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 4,50,792 
from excise, Rs. 3,95,527 from stamps, Rs. 2,33,222 from cesses, 
and Rs. 69,998 from income-tax. 

Land The collections of land revenue itioreased from Rs. 13,37,000 

revenue, 1880-81 to Rs. 14,29,000 in 1890-91, but feU again to 

Rs. 13,36,000 in 1900-01. In 1907-08 they amounted to 
Rs. 13,33,812 collected from 4,309 estates. Of the total number 
of estates, 3,973 with a current demand of Rs. 13,06,756 axe per- 
manently settled, 101 estates with a demand of Rs. 29,946 are 
temporarily settled, and 235 estates with a demand of Rs. 84,221 
are held direct by Government* Of the estates borne on the 
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revenue roll of this district, 871, with an annual demand of 
about 5^ lakhs, lie wholly or partly in the Howrah district. 

Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue is Excise, 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Es. 2,90,434 in 
1897-98 to Es 4,50,795 in 1907-08, when they represented an 
expenditure of Es. 4,013 per 10,000 of the population. Nearly 
half of this sum was obtained from the sale of country spirit, which 
realized Es. 2,09,119. The manufacture and sale of country 
spirit are carried on under what is known as the contract-supply 
system, which was introduced in 1907-08. Under this system, 
the local manufacture of country spirit is prohibited, and con- 
tracts are made mth films of distillers for its supply. The 
contractors are forbidden to hold any retail licoi^ses for the sale 
of the spirit. The spirit is brought by them to the various 
depots, and is there blended and reduced to cert i» in fixed 
strengths, at which alone it m«y be supplied to retail vendora, 
and sold by the latter to consumers. 

According to the returns for 1907-08, there are 103 shops 
licensed for the retail sale of contract liquor, t.e,, one retail shop 
to every 11 J square miles and 10,187 persons ; the average con- 
sumption of the Uquor is 24 proof gallons p( r 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, and the incidence of taxation is annas 3 ‘2 per head of the 
population. The income from this source would be more, but for 
the smuggling of illicit liquor from Chandernagore. In spite of 
this, the receipts from the license fees and duty on country spirit 
and tdri are larger than iu any other district in the Burdwan 
Division, except Burdwan, representing Es. 2,627 per 10,000, ns 
compared with Es. 1,616 for the Division and Es. 2,298 for the 
whole of Bengal. The revenue from pachwai in the same year 
amounted to Es. 8,663 and the license fees on imported liquors 
to Es. 13,074 ; no other district in the Division had such large 
reoeipts from the latter source. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi- 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
in 1907-08 brought in Es. 1,14,493, representing Es. 1,091 
per 10,000 of the population. This proportion was higher 
than in any district in the Province outside Orissa and may 
be compared with the average of Es. 656 per 10,000 returned for 
the Burdwan Division and Es. 516 per 10,000 for the whole of 
Bengal. The consumption of gdnjd, i.a., the uninipregnated 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Can- 
nahU indica) is also oonsiderable, the reoeipts being Es. 55,197 in 
1907-08. The total incidence of the revenue aooruing from 
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Stamps. 


Cesses, 


hemp drugs was, however, ooly Bs. 575 for every 10,000 of the 
population, while the number of shops licensed to sdl by retail 
was one to every 9,626 persona. 

Speci»l arrangements are made for the supply of opium to 
French ChHudernagore. All the opium shops there are held by 
one famer, who pays his fee to the French Government. Under 
a convintion concluded between the British and the French 
Governments, the opium farmer is allowed to take his supplies 
from the J ocghly treasury up to n limit of 12 maunds per annum 
on payment of duty ; the convention is for a period of 6 years 
with effect from Ist January 1907. The export of opium to 
French Chandernagoro does not materially affect the incidence of 
duty and license fees, as the quantity actually issued to the 
farmer is, on an average, only 9 maunds 23 seers per annum. 
In 1907-08, out of a total clearance of 95 maunds 31 seers, only 
9 maunds 36 seers were tab n by the French farmer. 

The next important source of revenue is the sale of stamps, 
the receipts from which amounted to Es. 3,95,627 in 1907-08, 
as compared with Bs. 4,74,528 in 1897-98, The sale of judicial 
stamps alone realized Bs. 3,34,091, as compared with Bs. 3,94,729 
in 1897*98, while the receipts from non-judicial stamps were 
Bs. 61 ,430 and Bs 79,799, respectively. Court-fee stamps among 
judicial stamps, nud impressed stamps among non-judicial stamps, 
account for nearly the whole of the revenue under this head. 

Boad and public woiks cesses are, as usual, levied at th€ 
masimum rate of one anna in the rupee ; the figures given 
below include those for Howruh, as the accounts for the two 
distiicts have not been separated. In 1907-08 the ooUeotioDB 
amounted to Bs. 2,33,222, the ourreut demand being Bs. 2,38,462, 
of which Rs 1,86,961 were payable by 7,953 revenue -paying 
estates, while Bs. 11, 789. were due from 536 revenue-free 
estates, Ks. 38,377 from 12,601 rent-free lands, and Bs. 1,835 
from 199 haU and fairs. The number of rent-free lands is 
greater than in any district in Bengal except the 24-Par- 
ganas; the amounts due from thorn are generally small, 
and have frequently to be realized by certificate prooedure. In 
1907-08 no loss than 10,983 certificates had to he issued ; this 
was the largest number issued in any district in the Frovinoe, and 
exceeded the total number of certificates issued in the other 
four districts of the Burdwan Division. 

The number of estates assessed to cesses is 21,289, and the 
number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. There are 20,626 
tenures assessed to cesses with 20,845 shareholders ; and there 
are thns nearly as many tenures assessed to oesaes as there are 
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Mtates* The total demaad of ceases (Rs. 3,31,111) is equal to 
nearly a quarter of the demand of Uad revenue (Bs 13,96,350). 

Id 1897-98 the income-tax yielded Rs. 60,417 paid by 1,988 lacowd- 
aaaeaaeea, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Rs. 58.852 and the number of aBseaseea to 2,422. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Rs. 500, but 
this was raised to Rs. 1.000 in 1903, thereby affording relief to a 
number of petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. The number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1903 to Rs 1,139. In 1907-08 
the tax brought in Rs. 69,998 paid by 1,311 assessees. 

There are 11 othces for the registration of assurances under RegUtm- 
Act III of 1877. At Hooghly (Chinsura) the District Sub- 
Registrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there and 
assists the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio Diet not Registrar, 
in supervising the proceedings of the Sub-Hegistrars in charge of 

other registration 
offioGs. In the five 
years 1895-99, the 
average number of 
documents regis- 
tered annually was 
20,752, and in the 
next quinquennium 
(1900-04) it was 
28,418. In 1907 
the number rose to 
29,177, as shown 
in the marginal 
statement, which 
gives the salient 
statistics for that 
year. The in- 
crease is attributed chiefly to renewal of settlements which 
had been held over from previous years on aooount of heavy 
floods, and to the settlement of fallow and waste lands to meet the 
increased demand for jute and paddy cultivation. 

This district with Howrah is under the jurisdiction of the abmiitm- 
Distriot and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. The Additional Dis- tbatiov 
tiiot and Sessions Judge of the 24-PargHnas is also Additional 
Judge for this distriot. The subordinate civil judicial officers 
are:— a Judge of the Small Cause Courts of Hooghly, Seram- 9'^*^ 
pore and Howrah ; a Sub- Judge and two Additional Sub- Judges ; j*“^*®®* 
two Munsifii of Hooghly, three' Munsifs of Serampore, a Mnnml 
of Berampore and UlubexU, and three Munaib of AximbAglL 
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2,551 

1,461 

Dii to Joint (Sbambazar) 

1,669 

1.687 

1,601 

Haripil ... ... 

2,678 

2.729 

2,089 

Janii 

3,763 

8,709 

1,945 

KbSnakul ... ... 

3,008 

2.727 

^ 2,006 

Kriataiiagar . ... 

2,109 

2,401 

1,662 

Fandua ... ... 

2.217 

2.470 

1,947 

Serampore 

3,933 

4,886 

2,265 

ToUl 

29,177 

86,270 

25,379 
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Criminal Oriminal jufitice is administered by the Distiiot Ifagistrate 
jnatice. Tarious Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned 

staff at the headquarters coDsists in addition to the District 
Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class Besides these 
ofiBcers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third class 
powers are generally posted to the head-quarlers station. The 
Subdivisional Officers of Arambagh and Serampore are almost 
invariably Magistrates of the first class, the former being 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or 
third class powers, and the latter by a Deputy Mo gist rate with 
first class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, 
there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Chinsura, Hooghly, 
Serampore, TJttarpSra, BaidyabSti and Bhadreswar, and two 
Honorary Magistrates at Arambagh. 

PoLicR. For police purposes the district is divided into 13 thanas with 

IcS outposts as 
shown in the 
margin. The 
regular police 
force consisted in 
1907 of the 
Superintendent 
and a Deputy 
Superintendent 
of Police, 8 Ins- 
pectors, 53 Sub- 
Inspectors, one 
Sergeant, 84 
Head-Constables 
and 712 cons- 
tables. The total 
strength of the 

force was, therefore, 860 men, representing one policeman to 
every 1*3 square miles and to every 1,220 of the population. 
Ther 0 Company of the Bengal Military Police is posted at 
Chinsura; it consisted in 1907 of one Subshdftr, one Jemadar, 

4 Havild&rs, 4 noth, and 86 sepoys. The rural police for the 
watch ani ward of villages in the interior consisted of 202 
dafdddn and 2,694 chaukidarB. representirg one chaukiddr to every 
. 890 inhabitanta. The new panehdyat system has been introduced 
throughout the district, except in two ih&nas of the Serampore 
subdivision, viz , Ohandital& and Eristanagar ; under this sy^em 
presidents of panchdyau are vested with the powers of a 
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Magistrate of the third class under certain seotiona of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

There is a district jail at Hooghly and a subsidiary jail at Jails. 
each of ihe outlying subdivisional head-quarters, viz., ArSmbAgh 
and Serampore. The sub-jail at Arambagh has accommodation 
for 15 prisoners, viz., 12 male convicts and 3 female convicts, and 
that at Serampore for 28 (22 males and 6 females) under-trial 
prisoners ; convicts sentenced to imprisonment of more than two 
weeks are transferred to Hooghly. Ihe district jail has, according 
to the returns for 1908, accommodation for 465 prisoners, viz., 
barracks for 358 male convicts, 23 female convicts, 14 uuder-trial 
prisoners, and 8 civil prisoners ; there are also cells for 6 male 
convicts and a hospital with beds for 56 patients. The chief 
jail industries are oil-pressing and the manufacture of coir mats 
and dam. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LOOAL 8ELF.aOV£RNMBxNT. 

Dibtbict The ripanan atrip on the weat b) nk of the Hooghly from 

Boabd. Bally Kh&l la an urban tract oontainiDg no leas 

than aeven municipalitiea (ezoluaive of French Chandernagore), and 
there ia alao a municipality at Aramb&gh. The reat of the diatriot 
ia rural in character, and the adminiatration of its local affairs 
ia controlled by the Diatrict Board. Thia Board has 27 members, 
of whom eleven are nominated, ten are elected, and six are 
ex^offim members, including the Diatrict Magistrate, who is its 
Chairman. According to the returns for 1907-08, the land- 
holding classes predominate among the members, representing 
37 per cent of the total number, while pleaders account for 
29*6 per cent. 

Income. The income of the District Board fluctuates considerably from 
year to year; but the average of the ten years from 1892-93 to 
1901-02 was Es. 1,80,944, and the average of the five years from 
1904-05 to 1908-09 was Rs. 2,03,231. In 1907-08, exclusive of 
the opening balance (Es. 97,872), the receipts aggregated 
Ea. 2,10,510, of which Es. 97,012 were realised from road ceas, 

the total incidence of taxation per hend of the population averag- 
ing Ee. 1-8. Among other items in the receipts were Rs. 7,271 
from pounds, Es. 22,814 from misoellaneous sources, Rs. 5,918 
from ferries, and Es. 28,107 contributed by Government, The 
receipts from road cess, •which form the principal source of 
income, average d Es. 82,015 during rhe ten yens ending in 
1901-02. A revision of the assessment was completed in 1906-07, 
and the receipts consequently rose to Rs. 97,012 in 1907-08 and 
to Rs. 1,05,720 in 1908-09. Receipts from the leases of pounds 
are, on the whole, declining, falling from Rs 8,724 in 1892-93 
to Rs. 7,271 in 1907-08. The amount obtained from femes 
and tolld fluctuates, being, for example, Rs. 4,449 in 1902-03 
and Rs, 6,461 in 1905-06. Part of the miscellaneous receipts is 
derived from recoveries on account of the cost of coUectiiig arrear 
' cesses, and part from the share of the profits paid to the District 
Board by the IIowrah-Shiakh5l& light Railway. The Govern- 
ment contributions also vary considerably from year to year. 
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Theinoome bom tliataoiixoe oonsiitB of (1) the amoant aangaed to 
estahlidi an eqnilibrinm l)etw6en the ineome and the expendiioxe 
tiansferred to the Board from the Provincial accounts, and <2) 

Boms allotted for improvement of roada in Government estates. 

During the decide ending in 1901 02, the average aunoal Expendi* 
expenditure of the District Boc^ vras Bs. 1,79,165, and daring 
the quinquennium ending in 1908-09 it was Bs. 1,97^220. The 
chief items of expenditure are establishment, education, medical 
and civil works, the amounts spent in 1907-08 being Bs. 9,015 
Bs. 37,863, Es. 9,463, and Bs 1,18,630, respectively Civil works 
account for the largest disbursement s^ including as they do ex- 
penditure on new buildings and repairs of old buildings, the con • 
structioD of new roads and the maintenanre of old ones, the exca- 
vation and repoir of tanka and wells, arboriculture, cstHblishmont, 
tools and plant, etc. In the quinquennium ending in 190*7-08 the 
total annual expenditure under this hend averaged Bs. 1,13,580. 

In 1907-08 the District Board had under its charge 78J 
miles of metalled roads and 428 miles of uninotalled roads, 
besides village roads having a total length of 588 mile s ; the average 
cost of repairs in that year was Bs. 446, Bs. 45 and Bs. 15 
per mile, respectively. 

After civil works, education entails the heaviest chnrge on tho 
Board, including the oost of inspection, mniutonaiiee of Middle 
schools, grantfl-in-aid especially to Primary schools, and scholar- 
riiips. The expenditure on these objects is, however, met from 
the sums transferred from Provincial revenues; and since the 
transfer (in 1906) of the control over Sub-Ir. specters of schools 
from the Board to the Education Department, tlie charges under 
the sub-head “ Inspect ion have been redact d by (iU per cent. 

In 1907-08 the Board employed 12 inspecting pandits, maintained 
two Middle schools and aided one High school, 12 Middle 
schools, 105 Upper Primary schools, 8GG Lc»wer Irimary scJmols 
and 21 other schoolu, such us M and muhlalH. 

Tlie medical work performed by the Bonid consists of maintain- 
ing or aiding dispensaries, deputing doctors to treat pitients at 
markets and fairs, meeting the cost of vaccination, organizing 
measures to check rpidomics of disease, and improving the sanita- 
tion of selected villages. In 1907-08 the Board mHintnined four 
dispensari* fl and aided five others, besides deputing n doctor to 
the /idt at F&ndua ; while it spent, mainly through the Local 
Boards, Es. 11,000 on improving the sanitation of villagts. A 
Veterinary Inspector is also employed to treat sick oattlo and to 
inspect aftected villages, besides working as an Inspector under 
tho Glanden and Farcy Act, in whioh joapacity he inspects stables 
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and cattle sheds in the riparian municipalities. There is as yet 
no veterinary dispensaryi but it is proposed to establish one. 
A contribution has been made during the Inst two years to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Chinsura during 
the cold weather. 

Loc al Under the District Board there are three Local Boards and 

Hoarus. Union Committees. Local Boards have been constituted for 
each of the three subdivisions, viz., Hooghly (Sadsr), Serampore, 
and Arambagh, and consist of 15, 15 and 9 members, respectively. 
In the Hooghly Local Board five members are nominated and ten 
are elected ; in the Serampore Local Boaid four are nominated, 
ten are elected and one is an ex-ofUoio member ; ihe Arambigh 
Local Board has one ex-officio and eight nominated members 
The Local Boards here, as elsewhere, have only a f w unimport- 
ant functions to discharge, being in charge of pounds and 
expending the sums allotted by the District Board for village 
roads and the improvement of village sanitation. 

UwioM The formation of Union Oomraittees was the result of an 


TMfl!*** attempt to provide for the improvement of village sanitation in 
smaller areas. Committees for Ilaripal, Chanditala and Bali 
(Diwanganj) were constituted on 1st July 1895; while the 
Pandua and Balagarh Committees were formed a little later, viz , 
„ , on 3rd and 8th December 1895, 
tkSi?' respectively. The marginal table 
WUagarU ... 30 12,370 gj^owB tho aroa and population of 

Chanditala ... 2 16,171 each 01 thcse uoions. Ine income 

Haripai ... 2 9,781 tjie committees is derived 

Pandua ... , i receipts for 

pounds and partly from small contributions made by the District 
13oard, the maximum not exceeding 11s. 400 a year each. 

Mmici- There is a large urban population along the west bank of 
FALiTiEs. the river Hooghly, in the narrow strip extending from Bally Ehal 
to Tribeni. Hooghly contains the 1 irgesl number of municipalities 
of all the districts in Bengal except the 24'Pargana8. This 
riparian strip contains no less than 7 municipalities, viz., beginning 
from the south, Uttarparft, Kotrang, Serampore, Baidyabati, 
Bhadroswar, and then, on the north of French Chandemagore, 


Area in square Popula. 


RnlagarU 

Rail 

Chanditala 

Haripsil 

Pundua 


Hooghly-Chinsura and Bfinsberii ; while there is only one 
municipality in the interior, viz., at Arambdgh. The elective 
system is in force in all the riparian municipalities, two- 
thirds of the members being elected ; but in Arambfigh all the 
members are nominated. The bulk of the municipal income is 


derived from rates on holdings, except in Bansberifi, Arftmbfigh 
and one ward of Bhadreswar, where they are replaced by a tax on 
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persons. Latrine and oonservanoj fees are not levied in Bansberia 
and in a portion of Kotrang, but in the other munioipalitios they 
form the second largest source of income. A fair amount is also 
obtained in all the municipalities from taxes on animals and 
vehicles, taxes on professions and trades, pound receipts and fines 
under the Mnnieipal Act, while femes yield a cousideiablo sum 
in the Hooghly, Baidyabati, Senimpore and Uttarpara municipa- 
lities. The average incidence of taxation per head of the iwpula- 
t ion in 1907-08 was highest in Uttarpara, viz., Us. 2-4-1 (the 
highest in the Division except liowruh) and was lowest in 
Arambagh, viz , annas 10-i. 

The first attempt at municipal administration in llooglily was Hoo-rhiy- 
made in the beginning of the last century under Kcgulalion XXII 
of 1816, which contained prorisions for conservancy, lighting and 
other urban requirements. In a Minute dated May 1826, grant- 
ing the surplus town duties for the improvement of the town, the 
Governor-General in Council directed that they should be ex- 
pended in ‘‘filling up hollows, stagnant pools and useless ditches, 
in the construction of pucca drains and bridges, tlie opeuiug up 
and wideuing of the public roads, and in other minor improve- 
ments.*’ A Local Committee under the contr<d of the District 
Magistrate was fonned, the road near the Collector's cutcherry 
was widened, several roads were metalled with brick, the fine 
casuarina trees which may still be seen along the mds were 
planted, several tanks were excavated, scavenging caits were 
brought and a staff of scavengers employed. 0\ring to finan- 
cial stringency, the Government withdrew the grant in 1829 
and dissolved the committee, transferring its functions lo tho 
Magistrate. 

On olh June 1840 a public mooting of the inhabitants was 
lield at Hooghly, at w'hich a committee w\as appointed to take into 
consideration measures for the municipal management of the 
towns of Chinsura, Hooghly and ChanderuMgore. The committee, 
which consisted of nine members (three from each town). rL(]Ucsled 
the Magistrate to make over to them the full coTitrol of the 
conservancy and cffaukldari establishments, but this tlio Magistrate 
could not legally do. At length, after a year's corrortpondenoe, 
tho committee asked the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define its duties, powers and responsibilities ; and the outcome 
of this request was tho passing of Act X of 1842. This, tho 
first purely municipal law iu Bengal, did not, however, get into 
fair working order till 1846 .* ^ 

* Toynbee, Sk&l^ of tA$ AdmiMration of Uoogklif, pp. 123-27. 

Q 
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Hooghly-ChiDsuia was conatituted a regular municipaKty in 
1865, and is now governed by the Bengal Manioipal Act III of 
1884 (B. C.) as amended. The municipality has an urea of 
about six square miles and is divided into six wards, the rate- 
payers numbering 7,8-*6 or 25 per cent, of the population. The 
Municipal Board constats of IS Commissioners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 4 are nominated and 2 are ex~afficfo members. The 
average annual income of the municipolity during the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05 were Es 49497 and Es. 58447, 
respectively; while the average annual expenditure during those 
periods amounted to Es. 46,476 and 55,474. In 1907-08 the total 
income wraa Es. 56,071, the ineidence of taxation per head of the 
population being Ee. l-13-5>. The chief sources of income ore 
a rate levied at 7^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which realized Es 29,559, and conservancy fees (Es. 15,603) In 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Es 56,460, the chief 
disbursements being on conservancy (51*3 per oent.) and public 
works (16 9 per cent.). A proposal for the supply of iUtered 
water to the towm is under consideration. 

Serampore is the most important municipality in the district, 
having both the largest population and the greatest income. Its 
IooqI administration can be traced baok to 1845-46, when the 
inhabitants held a meeting and asked for the introduction of 
Act X of 1842. It was co.iStituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and in 1873 was granted the right of electing Commis- 
sioners, being the first mofussil municapality to receive that 
privilege. It has an area of about 3^ square miles and is divioud 
into four wards; there ore 7,031 rate-payers forming 15*8 per oent. 
of the population. The Committee consists of 18 members, of whom 
twelve are elected and six are nominated. During the quinquennia 
ending io 1899-1900 and^ 1904-05, its annual income averaged 
Bb. 57,541 and Bs. 60,634, respectively, while the annual expe^- 
ture averaged Ea. 52,779 and Ea. 57405, reapeotively. In 
1907-08 the income aggregated Ea. 65,899, the inoideDoe of 
taxation per head being Be. 1-4-3, while the expenditure waa 
Ea.' 76.^265. The main aouroea of income are (1) a rate aaaeaaed 
at per cent, on the annual value of holdings^ which brought 
in Ea. 31,848, and (2) latrine fees at rates ranging from 
annaa 12 to Ea. 4} per oent. on the annual value holdings, 
which amounted io Ea. 16,070. The municipality is slightly 
indebted, having borrowed Bs. 30,000 from Government for 
drainage works in 1891, of which Bs. 9,054 remained unpaid 
<at the end of 1907-08. A proposal for supplying filtered 
water from the Howrah waterworks, the intake of which 
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from the Hooghly riyer lies within this muniapality^ has been 
Banotioned, and work is in progress. 

Arftmbkgh was oonstitnted a municipality on let Jannaiy 1886 
its old name, Jah&nab&d, was changed to Arambagh in 1900 in 
Older to avoid oonfosion with the town of the same name in the 
GhtyA district. It is the most rural of all the municipalities in this 
district, ooiisisting of a group of 17 villages, spread over 3 square 
miles. The rate-payers number 1,750 or 21* I per cent, of the 
total population. Gl^e elective system is not in force, and of the 
10 members serving on the Committee, two serve ex-ofieio and eight 
are nominated, the Subdivisional Officer being the Chairman. 

The annual income averaged Sa. 5,309 in the five years ending 
in 1899-1900 and Bs. 6,454 in the subsequent five years. 

In 1907-08 the total income amounted to Bs. 8,060, the incidence 
of taxation per head being annas 10-i — the low'est in the* district. 

The main sources of income are a tax on persons assessed at 
I (12 annas) per cent, according to their circumstances and 
property, which yielded Bs. 3,224, and conservancy fees 
(Bs. 1,114). The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Bs. 7,341. 

UttarpSrS, the southemmost and smallest of the municipal UtkrpSri. 
towns slong the Hooghly, was made a munioipnlity in 1865. 

It has an area of 1| square miles and is divided into four 
wards with 1,350 rate-payers, represenling 19*1 per cent, of the 
population. The Munidpal Committee oonsists of 12 members, 
vis., fonr nominated and eight elected. The annual income 
averaged Ba. 13,675 and Ba 14,770, respectively, in the quin- 
qncpnia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05. In 1907-08 it 
was Be. 16>d67, chiefly derived from a rate on houses and lands 
MMond at the rate of 7} per cent., and from latrine fees 
levied at the rate of 4^ per cent, on the prohable letting value of 
Udbgs. The expendibue in the same yeer was Hs, 14,282, 
and the inrideDce of taxation per head was the highest in the 
district, vis., Bs. 2-4-1. 

Kotraug, immediatdj noith of TTttajpftxft, was oonstitnted a Kotfang. 
municipality in 1869. It covers an area of 2 square miles and 
is divided into two words, the rate-payers numbering 1,275 
or21*4 per oent. of the popolatioD. Of the nine Mnnicipal Com- 
mittioiieni, three are nominated and six are elected. In the 
quinquennium ending in 1899-1900, and in the subsequent quin- 
quennium (1900-01 lo 1904-05), the average annual inooma was 
Bs. 4,276 and Bs. 6,133, respectively. In 1907-08 the receipts 
were Bs. 7,606, chiefly derived from a tax on holdings levied at 
thevsteof 6| per oent on their annual -value and from a tax on 
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professLOna and trades, the iooidenoe of taxation being Be. 1*4 per 
head. Conservancy or latrine fees have been levied in some parts 
of the municipality since 1908. This municipality has the 
smallest population and the least income of the municipaUtiea in 
the district. 

Baidyabati, lying immediately north of Serampore, was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. It hns aii area of 5^ 
square miles and is divided into four wanls ; the rate-payors 
number 3,9o5 and form 23 per cent of the total population. Of 
the twelve Commissioners, eight are elected and four are nominated, 
During the cuinquennia ending in 1809- L 900 and 1904-05, the 
anuual income averaged Bs. 20,402 and Bs. 22,120, respectively. 
In 1907-08 the income aggregated Bs. 25,083, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Bs. 1-4-4, while the exiienditure was 
Bs. 25,066. The bulk of the receipts is derived from a tax on 
houses and lands at the rate of 6 per cent, on their annual value 
(introduced in the second quarter of 1907-08), a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and latrine fees at tlie mte of 61 per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings. The amount derived from the tax on 
animals and vehicles is very considerable owing to the fact that 
the important hdtt of Sheoraphuli is held within municipal limits ; 
this tax yielded Bs. 5,249 in 1907-08. This municipality baa a 
small reserve fund^ Bs. 2,500 being invested in the 3^ per cent 
loan of 1854-55. 

Bhadreswar lies between Baidyabati (on the south) and 
French Chandemagore (on the north). It was formed into u 
municipality in 1869 and has an area of about 3 square miles, 
divided into four wards. The rate- payers number 2,417 or 15*9 
per cent, of the population ; this small percentage is due, us in the 
case of Serampore, to the presence of a largo number of mill 
hands who do not pay ra^s. The Municipal Committee t ourists of 
12 members, of whom eight ore elected and four are nominated. 
The average anuual income in the quinquennia ending in 1899- 
1900 and 1904-05 was Bs. 11,805 andBs. 10,556, rc6i>ectively. In 
1907-08 the receipts amounted to Bs. 20,709, the iucidenoe of 
taxation per head being Be. 1-2-1. In three wards, Bhadreswar, 
Gaurhati and Telinipara, there is a rate on holdings at 61 percent, 
of their, annual value, and in the fourth ward of Mftnkundu there 
is a tax on persons, for wliioh there is no fixed rate, but wliich is 
generally 7 per cent, on the anuual income of the rale-payers. 
Latrine fees also liave no fixed rate, but are geuenilly assessed 
at the rate of Bs. 4-11 per cent, on the annual value of domestic 
holdings and of Bs. 9-6 on the annual rent of eooly huts. In 
1907-08 the expenditure aggregated Bs. 21,407, the bulk being 
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Bpeai on oonawmoy and pnblio works Altogether Bs. 30,000 
are ioTested in 3| per oent. QoTemment paper. 

BtasberiA, the most northeAy of the municipal towns, wss BSubnii. 
oonstituted a municipality in 1869. It has an area of 6| square 
miles and is diTid^ into four ^wtfds, with 1,499 late-payers or 
23*1 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Municipal GammiB> 
sioners, six are elected and three nominated. The annual income 
averaged Bs. 6,722 and Bs. 8,082, reapectively, during the two 
quinquennia 1896-96 to 1899-1900 and 1900-01 to 1904-06. In 
1907-08 it was Bs. 8,487, the inddence of taxation per head 
being annas 12-1, -while the expenditure was Bs. 9,7U0. The 
main sources of income are (1) a tax ou persons at 4 per cent, 
on their annual income, and (2) receipts from burning ghdlf. 

The income under the latter head is considfrable owing to the 
sanctity which a'.taches to cremation on the bunk of the BhAgfrathi 
at Tribeni. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EDUCATION. 

I'rogbess ^ f,u|. idea of the extent to which education is dilTused may be 
BDucA- obtained from the figures compiled during the census of 1901, 
tion, at wliicli all persona able to read and write wnro n turned as 
literate. According to this rest, 197 out of every 1,000 males are 
literate in this district— a proportion exceeded only in the diafricts 
of Howrah, Midnapore and the 24-Piirgann8, and in G«lculta — 
while the ratio in the case of females is 14 per mille, the 
highest returned by any district in Bengal. As regards 
knowledge of English, the ratio in the case of mules (3*5 per 
mille) is tlie highest in the Province outside Calcutta and 
Uowx’ah, where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of 
Europeans resident in those two cities. 

The largest number of literates is found in thai as llooghly 
and Serampore, Avliere they represent 20 and 16 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the total population ; out of 18,842 persons able to 
read and write English in the whole district, nearly half (9,276) 
are inhabitants of these two thanas* Baldgarh thana is the least 
advanced, only 5 per cent, of its population being Hfeiatc, and 
Goghat thana has the smallest proportion of persons knowing 
Englisli. The reasons for these dilfeieoces are obvious. The 
Hooghly and Serampore thanas oontuin all the riparian nmnioi- 
polities with a progressLve ^population and large industrial works. 
BolSgaih and Oogh&t are out-of-the-way th&nus with few roads, 
little trade, and a population consisting mostly of low castes, 
such as BSgdis and Kaibarttas. The sabdivisionB show little 
dilerence in tlie peicentf»ge of literates, the figOTts for Serampore 
being 11 p^r cent., AiAmbfigh 10*4 per cent., and Uooghly 
8*9 per cent. 

Aooonliiig to the returns compiled by the Educational Depart* 
ment, nearly two-thirds (63*6 per cent.) of the boys of school- 
going age attended schools of weiioos kinds in 1893-94, but a 
decline then set in. In 1900*01 the lowest level was reached 
with 01*0 per cent, hut linoe then the ratio has risen dowly until 
in 1908-99 it was 69*8 per cent The number of educational 
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instituKoDs^ exclufdve of colleges, also fell from 1,768 in 1893-94 to 
1,319 in 1900-01, and then rose slowly to 1,536 in 1908-09. The 
decrease is due mainly to the Lower Primary schools, the number 
of which til from 1,402 in 1893.91 to 1,001 in 1900-Cl. 
After this the decline was arrested, the number rising in 
1908 09 to 1,165, including 159 girls* schools and 76 night 
schools ; there was thus a decrease of 237 schools in a decade and 
a half, while the attendance f«ll by 2,368. On the other hand, 
this loss WttS partly compensated by the increase of Upper Primary 
schools from 108 to 126 and of their pupils from 4,000 to 6,110. 

The decrease in the number of schools and scholars is duo to a 
variety of causes . A number of Lower Primary schools have 
disappeared owing to inefficiency and their incapacity to come up 
to departmental standards, but the main cause must bo sought 
elsewhere. Owing to the continued unhe dthiness of the' district, 
a considerable number of the better educated classes have migrated 
with their families to Calcutta and other places. At the some 
time, up-country people have migrated into the riparian muni- 
cipalities in search of employment in the mills and elsewhere, while 
a body of aboriginals, SantSls, Oraons, eto., have found their 
way into the mofussil. The neccssaiy' coneequence is that a 
portion of the old residents, mostly literates, have left the 
district, while a larger number of immigrants, mostly adults and 
illiterates, have come to live in it. In this way the ratio of 
literacy and of boys attending the schools has been reduced, 
necessitating the closure of a certain number of Frimaiy and 
other schools. 

On the other hand, progress is noticeable in the education 
of girls, the ratio of female literates rising from 4 per miUe in 
1881 to 9 in 1891 and to 14 in 1901. .The educational retoms 
also show that the number of girls at school represented 6*2 per 
oeut. of the number of girls of school-going ago in 1908-09 as 
against 4*4 per cent, in 1893-94. Some progress is further 
shown by the Muhammadans, the number of such pupils having 
increased from 7,509 to 8,476 in the same period. 

The bulk of the secondary schools lie in the Seromporo snbdivi* 
sion, where the population has increased, and trade and manufac- 
tures thrive, ^e Sadar subdivision has fewer schools of this 
class, probably because the interior is severely effected by malaria. 
The inland subdivision of Ar&mb&gh is the least advanced, having 
only three High English schools, whereas the Serampore sub- 
division contains 16 such schools. These schools are natnially 
located in the mnoicipalities and in villages in which the middle 
classes bulk largely, those lying along the banka of the 
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riven and their main hranohea, such as the Saiaswatl, the Kink 
D&modar, the Eanaikl, the E&n& Dwaiakeewar, eto. 

iHo**^*^ The inspeotiog staif conriats of one Deputy luapeotor, 3 

bTAVF. additional Deputy Inapeoton, 10 Sub-Iuapeotom and 3 Asabtant 
Sub-Iuapeoton, beeidea 12 Guru luatructon employed by the 
Diatriot Board. 

Hoogh^” There are two collegea in this diatrict, the Hooghly College and 
the XTttarpar& College. The former, which ia located in Chinaura, 
was opened on 1st August 1836, acoordicg tea stone tablet in the 
college, but was really fliat eatabliriied in its present building some 
time between March and May of the following year. This fine 
building, which had been built by M. Perron, the general of 
Scindia, about 1805, was purchased from Jagamohan Seal, who had 
bought it in execution of a decree against Prankissen Hald&r. The 
college was originally maintained from the Mohain Fund, so 
called because it ow^ its creation to a pious Musalm&a named 
Muhammad Mohain. The latter inherited the large property of 
his step-sister, the widow of Sal&h-ud*din, Faujddr of Hooghly, 
and being heirless executed on 30th April, 1806, a tmst deed by 
which hs appointed two trustees to manage the property and to 
spend the proceeds in the servioe of God and the maintenanoe of 
the Im&mbdr&. After his death, in 1813, ocmplaints of mis- 
management and embeazlement were made against the mutmli$; 
and in 1817 the Board of Bevenue stepped in and took charge of 
the property, appoiniiug a Muhammadan gentleman as manager 
of the property and the Imamb&r&. The dismissed trustees inrii- 
tuteda suit, which laated UU 1835. In the meantime the 
Government let out the Saiyadpur estate in pahii^ and eventually 
the amount paid as saidmi with the accumulated interest aggre- 
gated Bs. 8,61,000. The suit of the trustees, which was taken up 
to the Privy Council, having been finally dismissed, the college was 
established from this surplus and a one-ninth share of the trust 
income. The income made available for the maintenanoe of the 
college gradually rose to Bs. 57,000 per annum, but objections 
were raised to the appropriation of this fund to a college open to 
members of all communities. Accordingly, the GDvemment of 
Bengal, by a Besolution dated 29th July 1873, set apart tlm 
fond for 'the exolusive promotion of eduoation among Muham- 
madans in Bengal, and made the Hooghly College a Government 
institution to be maintained from general revenues. 

The college emoe ranked next in importance to the Presidenoy 
College, and among its aiumni are men like the late Mr. Justice 
Dw&rk& Nath Mitra and Mr. Amir Ali. The Finanoe Committee 
oi 1886 advocated its abolition, and iu 1891 it was decided that, 
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if possible, the college should be handed over to local control. 

THiis step was not taken, but it was agreed that in future the 
staff should consist entirely of men recruited in India. This 
decision was carried into effect in 1896. In 1899 a memorial 
signed by a large number of zamindars, retired Govermiient 
servants, High Court pleaders and former pupils, was submitted 
to Government requesting that some at hast of the staff 
of the college might be members of the Indian Eduoationul 
Service. As a result of this memorial, Sir John Woodburn, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, ordered that arrangements should, if 
possible, be made by which the services of a member of the 
Indian Educational Service or a European officer with the degree 
of an English University should be made available for the post of 
Principal. 

The college consists of two departments, an English' and an 
Arabic, the former being open to all students who have passed 
the University Entrance Examination. Under the old regula- 
tions of the University, it provided for education up to the M. A. 
examination. Under the new regulations, it has arranged to 
teach certain specified subjects of the Intermediate examina- 
tion in ArSs and Science, and provision has been made for 
teaching English, Sanskrit, Persian, History, Mathematics and 
Vernacular composition up to the B. A. standard. The adminis- 
tration of the college is entrusted to a governing body with the 
Commissioner as President and the Frincipil as Secretary. The 
fees are Es. 6 a month, but Muhammadans pay only half that 
sum, the balance bang met from the Mohsin Fund. A collegiate 
school and a madrasa are attached to the college, the latter of 
which is moinlaiiied from the Mohsin Fund ; there ore a hostel and 
mess for Muhammadans, and another hostel and mess fur Hindus. 

The ooUege has a valuable library of old books. The number of 
students ou its rolls on the Gist March 1909 was 117. 

The Uttarp&rA College is the outcome of the public spirit ofuttarpirS. 
the late Babu Jayakrishna Mukherji and his son Baja Fiy&ri 
Mohan Mukherji. In 1846 Jayakrishna Mukherji opened a Gov- 
emment school at Uttarp&ra, which was endowed with property 
belonging to himself and his brother Babu EAjkrishna Mukherji, 
yielding an annual income of Bs. 1,300. After long continued 
efforts to have the school raised to the status of a college, he submitted 
a proposal to Government, in 1887, for the establishment of an 
aided college in eonneotion with the Government school. The 
Government consented to this proposal, provide that the school 
WAS taken off its hands, to which he agreed. The terms of the 
tranafer were finally settled with B&jik IBij&n Mohan Mukherji 
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in March 1889 ; and the college and the collegiate school veife 
then placrd under a governing board, conaiatiDg of the Oollector 
na Prrsidf'nt ai>d Beyrral of the Mukherjia as repreaentatives of 
the ff>mily« In 1897, the Government resumed charge of the 
Fohool, afier which the college was maintained by B&]& Fijaii 
Mohan Muliheiji till 1906. In the following year the latter 
made over an endowement of Ea. 1.200 a year to the college,, the 
management of which was then vested in an enlarged governing 
body, with the Principal as Secretary. The college teaches up 
to the Intermediate Examination in Arts and is located in a sub- 
stantial two-storeyed building situated on the river bank. A 
hostel is attached to it. There wore 32 students on the rolls on 
the 3lBt March 1900. 

Seram- No account of collegiate education in Uooghly would be 

complete wiiliout a reference to the late Seram pore College, 
which owed its establisliment to the three Baptist missionaries, 
William Carey, Joslaiia Marshman and William Ward. In 1817 
they bought a piece of ground adjoining the mission premises, 
and on loth July 1818 issued a prospectus of the proposed 
college. The scheme received the hearty approval and support of 
the Governor- General and of the Danish Governor of Serampore ; 
and Ward was deputed lo make collections in England for its 
support. The buildit g, however, an Ionic structure, which cost 
about £1 5,000, was built entirely from funds contributed by the 
mistionar'es themselves. The sources from which this money 
came wore mainly the salary that Carey received as Frofessor 
in the Government College of Fort William, the income from 
the school established by Dr. ai d Mrs Marshman, and the profits 
of the press set up by Ward. 

In 1827, the College was granted a charier by the then King 
of Denmark, Fr3derio VI ^ and when Serampore was transferred 
to the British in 1845, the treaty of purchase contained a clause 
reserving all the rights and immunities granted to the oollege 
by the Danish King. 

.The original design of the institution was to promote piety 
and learning, particularly among the native Christian population 
of India.” For some years Sanskrit and the vernaoulam were 
the medium of iostruotioD, though European soieDoe was taught 
and English was studied as a speciul subject. Serampore thus 
became a centre of Oriental as distinct from English education. 
From the outset .Carey insisted that theol(^oal students, while 
th^ should above all **be imbued with a knowledge of the 
Soriptores and of Christian doctrine, ” should be 'taught Sanskrit 
in the most efficient manner, and le made as fully acquainted 
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with the philosophic doctrines which form the soul of the 
Buddhist and Pur.iuic systems, as are the learned in India them- 
selves.” But by 1824 English begun to assert its supremacy ns 
the medium of education and Banakrit slowly receded into the 
background. 

The Seramporo missionories were already old men when they 
established the oollego, and they passed away before they 
could realize their ideals or got sufficiciit endowment and support 
to justify their organizing it on university lines. For the next 
fifty years, however, the college, nt first independently and then 
in affiliation with Galoutta Univei*sity, gave a sound general and 
Christian education to a large body of Hindu, Eurasiau and 
native Christian youths, and was admittedly one of the most 
successful institutions of the kind in India. In 1888, in conse- 
quence of a change of policy on the pnrt of the Committee in 
England, the college, and practically also the school classes, were 
closed to non-CJiristiaus. For the past quarior of a century 
the college has maintained a boarding-school for Cliristian boys 
and normal and theological classes for Christian teachers and 
preachers, retaining its connection wiih the University only as a 
high school. 

In 1900 ]lr. Howells (at that time Professor in the Baptist 
Mission Society Tlieological Seminary, Cuttack) began a move- 
ment for the reorganization of the College on the linos laid down 
by its founders. Dr. Howells wrote a series of papers and 
pamphlets on theological and Christian education in India, and 
brought the subject up for discussion before various Indian mis* 
sionary confcTeuces, Baprist and interdenominational. His pro- 
posals were sympathetioally discussed in the Calcutta, MadraSi 
Bangalore, Poona and other interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences ; and, while there was considerable ditference of opinion 
in regard to details, practically all Indian missionaries sympa- 
thized with the main objects in view, viz., the bringing of 
the study of Christian theology into closer touch with general 
culture, and the seouring of academic recognition of theological 
studies and effective co-operation in the production of theological 
and other Christian literature. The subject was further disoussed 
at the Madras Decennial Conference of December 1902 and at 
important conferences of Baptists held at Berampore in July 1907 
and in March 1908. . 

As an outcome of these discussions, a representative body of 
Baptists with the College Council have recently issued an appeal 
for £260,000 with which to transform the oollege into a Chrie^n 
University. The main object is tp rem'ganize the oollege into a 
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Theological University confeiriDg its own divinity degrees, with a 
first grade (''ollege of Arts and Science in affiliation with the 
University of Calcutta and open to all students, lay and theo- 
logical, Christian and non-Christian. Ihe Trustees of the 
Arthington Fund have made a grant of £7,000 towards new land 
and buildings; nrd the Baptist Missionary Society has guaranteed 
to support one Native and four European professors.^ Collegiate 
classes teaching up to the Interm^ale have now (1911) teen 
opened. 

Sboohd- In 1908*09 there were 32 High English schools, schools 
oiTioir^ teaching up to the Entrance or Matriculation standarf of the 
University ; and the total number of pupils studying in them 
High was 5,370, representing an average of 168 for each school. In 
School** district in the Burdwan Division are there so many 

® schools of this class or so many pupils at this stage of education. 
Three are Government schools, viz,, the Hooghly Collegiate school, 
the Hooghly Branch school with the Model school, and the Uttar- 
p4ra school. The Hooghly Branch school is the oldest of all the 
existing High schools, having been founded in 1834 by Mr. D. 
0. Smyth, then Judge of Hooghly : the funds for the building 
and other expenses were raised by subscriptions given by the 
principal zamind&rs of the district. 

No less than 17 High schools received aid from Government, 
the District Board or the Municipalities in 1908-09 (to the extent 
of Es. 7,671 out of a total cost of Es, 58,698), rw., Arfimbfigh, 
B&gftti, Baidyab&ti, Bal&garh, Bhadreswar, BhandftrhSlti, Bh^t&r6, 
Ch&tr9, Chinsura Free Church, Dasgharft, Ghiptip&r&, Uohhob&y 
Mandalai, Janai, EaikaU, Eonnagar. Serampore Union and 
Soinr&. Of these, the Chinsura Free Church Inriitution (situated 
apposite the court barracks,} had the largest number of pupils 
(303) in that year and the largest grant (Es. 960). Twelve 
schools are unaided, viz , BihSri Lai Free, Gtendernagore Garh- 
b&ti, Ohinsura Training Academy, Garalg&ohhl, Gopftlnagar 
GyftnadA Institution, Harip&l, lUchanft, Mah&n&d Free Church, 
Sheakh&U, Sikandaipur E. P. Fftl’s Institution, Singur and 
SeMnpore E. M. Shfth&’s Free Institution. The Ohinsoxa Train* 
ing Academy with 424 boys on the rolls has a larger attendance 
than an; o&er High school ; but in the Entrance Examination 
of 1908 the Government schools were most saocessful, passing 60 
students with four in the first division; the aided schools d 

erie fMti tbofs iteiad have been tskn fran thrM psaiplifoti— ** Ths Oiadls 
of Modm Minioai,** A ChristiiD Usiverai^ for Indio ^ and ** The Soiaapois 
Chifflw and olhtr lolatod docominti and papm* 
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Serampore town, tiz.^ Koxmagar,Gh&tr&aDdS3zampoie Union, did 
almost as well, passing v.4 students, of whom nine were placed in 
the first division 

In 1908-09 the Middle English sohools numbered 55 and the Middle 
Middle Vernacular sohools 12 (as against 28 in 1893-94). The Schooli. 
decline in Middle Vernacular schools is not peculiar to this 
district, and is largely due to the general desire of parents to 
have their children taught English. Of the 55 Middle English 
sohools, two were managed by the District Board, 44 were aided 
by the District Board and the MunicipalitieB, and nine were 
unaided ; of the 12 Middle Vernacular schools, all but one were 
aided. 

For the elementary education of boys there were, in 1908-09, 

126 Upper Primary sohools and 930 Lower Primary schools, 
the number of pupils at which was 6,110 and 28,123, 
respectively, giving an average of 49 boys to on Upper 
Primary school and of 30 to a Lower Primary school. Of 
the Upper Primary schools, six (attached to the Guru Training 
schools) were maintained by Government, 119 were aided and 
only one was unaided. Of the Lower Primary schools, 818 
received grants in-aid and Il2 were unaided. The average cost 
of an Upper Primary school in the same year was Bs, 188 
and of a Lower Primary school Es. 78. Seven scholarships 
are allotted to boys on the results of the Upper Primary 
Examination and 28 scholarships on the results of the Lower 
Primary Examination Seventy-six night sohools have been 
opened for the labouring classes, which were attended by 1,298 
pupils; they are mostly conducted by the teachers of day 
schools. 

In 1908-09 there were 159 female schools with 3,573 pupih Fbmali 
( exclusive of boys', besides 959 girls reading in boys’ schools and ’ 
320 reading in uwktaba: in all, 4,852 females. Founeen of 
these sohools were unaided and 145 weie aided, including two 
sanaua agencies in Hooghly town, one under a European and 
the other under a Muhammadan female teacher, and two Model 
Primary schools at Bainohi and SheukhMa. The girls’ schools ore 
generally conducted by male teachers, except the zanSna agendas 
and some schools under missionary management ; thirteen of the 
latter received gx.«nts-in-aid and five were onaid^. 

' Under head may be mentioned the Hitakarl Sabha of uttarpSri 
Uttarpfira, which was founded in 1863 by the late Babu Harihar 
Ohatterji of that town, its chief objects being to educate the poor, 
to distribute medicines to the indigent dok, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage fes^e education by ^e award 
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of scholarships to girls, and to ameliorate the social, moral and 
intellectual condition of the inhabitants of Uttarpara and 
neighbouring places. The income of the SabhS is derived from 
the subscriptions of the members, donatioaa from others, (jovorn- 
ment grants, interest on Government- pjcurilios and annuities 
from the estate of the late Babu Fij^ri Mohan Banerji. T* holds 
annuol examinations for girls in the Burdwau Division, issuing 
certitioates to the successful candidates, and awarding prizes and 
scholarships. 

Tkcbni- An important technical institution has recently been started in 
CATION^ district, r«., ^he Government Central School of Weaving at 
Seranipore, the object of which is to teach improved methods of 
weaving on hand-looms. There are to be two classes of students 
to receive instruction hero, ri^., (1) a higher class consibting of 
men of the Sibpur apprentice type, who "tvill be trained to become 
toachors, manufacturers or assLBlants of mtmufacturei's, and (2) 
a lower class consisting of weavers and their sons from Seranipore 
and the neighbourhood. 

Ia order to attract students Government has offered 20 scholar- 
ships of Fa. 15 each tenable for two years to the students of the 
higher class, and 20 scholarships of Its. 6 and 20 more of Es. 4 
each tenable for four months to pupils in the lower class. The 
Ilooghly District Board has also offered 10 scholarships of Ea. 8 
each for local weavers. The school was opened in January 1009 
under a European Principal, and the classes started with G free 
students, 17 students holding scholarships, and 10 teachers under- 
going a course of training. 

TnAiNiNo With the exception of maf/rmaHy which are referred to below, 
Schools, other public educational institutious cidling for mention 

are the ir lining schools for teachem. There is a first-grade train- 
ing school at Hooghly, which had 105 pupils on the rolls on oils 
March 1909, and in the interior six Guru training schools have 
been started (two in each subdivision) with 69 (fun48 on the rolls. 
Phivate private institutions include Sanskrit tois, Musalman 

Schools. makHah^y Koran schools, elementary schools not oonferming to 
departmental standards, and schools having less than 10 pupils. 
In 1908-09 there were 48 private Sanskrit fols with 256 pupils, 
29 Kor&n^ schools with 231 pupils, and 44 non-departmental 
schools with 914 pupils. The number of private tok and mahtaj^ 
is deolining, as they are gradually accepting departmental 
standards, and are thus being converted into public institutions 
Muhax- In 1908-09 there were 8,476 Masalm&n pupils at school, 
BDucA- zepresenting 62*5 per cent, of the number of Muhammadan boys 
Tiov. of school-going age. In maktabi they learn the Korftn and the 
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radimoots of Persian and Arabic ; a more advanced education is 
givea in four madrosas^ which teach Persian, Arabic and Urdu, the 
standard laid down for the Calcutta Madrasi hdug followed as far 
as practiciible. The madrasa attached to the Hooghly College is 
maintained from the Mohain Fund, while three are under private 
management. The Sitapiir ai d Pliurpliura wadrasa^ have applied 
for recognition as upper grade schools. 

Higher Sanskrit education is given in a number of recognized ToU, 
toU, which send up candidates for the Sanskrit First, Second 
and Title Examinations held annually under the supervision of 
managing committees with the Principal of the Cnlcutta Sanskrit 
College as Seorttary. One tol^ tho Viswauath Clintiispatlii at 
ChiuBura, is managed by « committee, and is maiiitHined from a 
fund left by its founder, the late Babii Bhudev Miikhcrji. The 
other /o/« in this district are private, and are mosdy found iu 
old places, such as Tribeni (including Baiisboria), Bli «dreswar, 
BaidyabAii, Uttarpara, Tarokeswar, Khauakiil, Kristanngiir, etc. 

As regards the nature of !h<*so toh^ the following ox iracts arc 
quoted from the Report of the lato Pandit Muliesh Chandra 
NyAynratna, c.i.E., Principal of the S.uifikiii Coll<>go, who iu 1801 
inapecltd the tols of Bengal. “Tho word tvl is a word of non- 
Sanskrit origiu, and is in use only in J3j?ugal, where are also 
called chaiiM'i or chaidadi, froirflSanskrit r/z'/tuspat/ti, a place for 
teaching the four Vedas. The /i// is an institution of a peoulia* 
character. It is a school of learning where pupils arc not only 
taught free of clrilge, but are likewds'- lodged and boarded free. 

As the name to/ is confined to Bengal, so is tho practice of lodging 
and boarding pupils, as a rule, confined to this ihoviuco TJie 
only d*"l>ar I lire in Bengal from tliis practice is to be found in 
the tots of Nadia, where pupils till lately were jilmost universally 
not fed by their teachers. 

“A^c/is generally located outside the limits of inhabited 
places, villages or towns. It consists of one or more long huts with 
mud or wicker walls and thatched roofs. Each hut is divided into 
compartments, the partitions, however, not renching to the roof. 
These comport men fs, in which the students are quartered, are 
of small dimensions, generally about seven feet square, and raised 
banks of earth (ledi) within very often serve for bedsteads. The 
part of the compartment that is not occupiid by the trdi is reserved 
for cooking and other puiposes All the pupils in a toiy however, 
do not cook for themselves. Some get thi ir meals free at the 
house of the teacher. The pupils who cook their food receive free 
gifts of rioe and other eatables from their teacher. Pupils not 
belonging to the same class of BrAhmans as the teacher always 
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cook for themselves. All the pupils in a iol are sot free boazden* 
Some of the pupils may be looal residents who attend the Ul as 
day-scholars. Some pupils again who are not local residents may 
be freely boardid by looal residents. Beginners or grammar 
pupils generally are the pupils who are so boarded. In addition 
to the huts that furnish quarters to the studeiits, there is a hut 
called sarnstratl mamlftp^ open on one aide and sheltered on the 
other throe. It measures about 20 feet by 10 feet, and is the 
place where the teacher tenches his pupils. The teacher tak< s his 
seat here on a mat, and the pupils take theirs on separate mats 
before him, some on his n’ght, some on his left, and some also 
facing him, if there is no more room on the right and the left. 

“ The work begins at about 7 o’clock in the morning, und 
continues to about noon. All the pupils being assembhd together, 
the teacher begins with the least advanced '.ad gradiitilly passes 
on to the most advanced. The object of this arrangement is that 
the more advanced pupils may have the benefit of a revision by 
means of the lessons of the less advanced. Pupils are dismissed 
as they finish their lessons. If their day's work is not finished in 
the morning, the teacher and the pupils resume work at about 4 
in the afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the evening again 
pupils are allowed to bring their doubts and difficulties before 
the teachf^r for solution, and at this time the teacher also questions 
the beginners. There is very little of classification of students 
in a toiy each pupil, generally speaking, having his own hsson. 
Only in occasional instances have some two or three pupils the 
same lesson. Not more than one book is read by a pupil at a 
time, and the quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
This makes it possible for a single teacher to teaoh each day a 
number of pupils, each with his separate lessou. The work done, 
though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 

“ At Triboni, in the Hooghly district, long a famous seat of 
Sanskrit learning, such learning is now in decadence. Jagannftth 
Tarka])anchanan was a native of this place, and a long train of 
eminent Pandits before and after him ore associated with the 
name of Tribeni. Its one tol now represents the “seven or eight’* 
that existed in 1818, as stated by Mr. Ward (Adam’s Beport on 
VernHcular I' duoation in Bengal and Behor, edited by Eev. J. 
Long, Calcutta, 1868, p 40). This solitary iol is taught by a 
learned Pandit, Ambika Charan Yidyaratna, fifth in descent from 
.Jagaunath TarkapaDohftnan, and with his demise the traditional 
reputation of Tribeni as a seat of learning will have passed away. 
In the rest of the Hooghly district, things are no better than at 
Tribeni. Khan&kul-E^tanagar, long noted as one of the most 
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eminent Beats of learning in Bengal, hafiTmt four ^ 0/9 at present, 
none of them in a floorishing^ condition. Nor do its present 
Pandits enjoy the reputation that their predecessors did. Faidi- 
pur and Narit, which too had for numerous generations been 
places of Sanskrit learning, have now ceased to have a single toL 
BfinsbariS with twelve or foartef‘n tok^ Bhadreswar with its ten, 
and GondalpSrS with its ton in 1818 (all according to Mr Ward’s 
enumeration as quoted on pages 40 and 41 of Adam’s Beport, 
Long’s edition), have almost ceased to have any hi, there being 
only one good now at B&nsberia taught by Pandit Mahendra- 
nath Tarlmpanchanan, and another (a nominal one) at Bhadres- 
wari 

The students mostly live with their parents or recognised 
guardians, and only a few whose homes are in tiie interior live in tslb. 
hostels and messos. There are two hostels in Ghinsura attached to 
the Hooghly College, one Hindu and the other MusalmSs, both 
of which are under Oovemmai it management, while there are 12 
messes under private management in Hooghly town and elrewhere. 

In 1908-09 the total numb^ of boarders in hostels and meases was 
380. 

Seven libraries are reported to be in existence in the strict, of 
which that at Uttarp&rS is the most important It is located in a 
double-storeyed building, situated on the river bank, and oontains 
a large number of valuable old books on India. This lihnixy 
was founded, in 1859, by the late Bajft Jayakrishna Mukheiji and 
has an endowment consisting of lacded property and Government 
securities ; the fund is managed by five trustees. Among other 
libraries may be mentioned th? Hooghly public library founded 
in 1853, and the Serampore public library estabUahed in 1871. 

Two Bengali weekly papers are issued at Ghinsura, viz., the Niwi. 
lbs founded by the late Bhudev Mukherji, which 

deals chiefly with educational and literary topics, and the Ghinsura 
Vdrldvaha. Babu Aksliay Kumar SorkSr, a well known Bengali 
author, for several years edited a Bengali weekly named 
Sddhdranl, which was published at Ghinsura. 

The Serampore missionaries were the first to oast type in th^' 
vernacular languages and to employ native compositors; and the 
earliest vernacular newspapers in Bengali were issue d fi*om this 
press at Serampore in 1818. In April of that year, John Clark 
Marshman, c. 8 . 1 ., son of Dr. Marshman, issued the first monthly 
Bengali magazine, the Dig^Larsan, and next month issued the first 
weeUy, the Samdehdr Darp<tn. The Friend of India W'as also issued 
by him and his father in 1818 as a monthly, then in 1820 as a 
qiiartei-ly magazine, and next in 1835 as a weekly paper The 
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goodwill was purchased by Mr. Bobert Enight in 1874, and it is 
now the daily paper known as tho Statesman. It was,” writes 
B&]& Binaya Krishna Deb, ^Mhe Serampore xuissionariea who 
heralded ihe growth ana development of the Vernaoulrtr Press. 
Not only wns the first newspaper, Sam^ehdr Darpan^ started by 
them in 1818, but Bengali printing types and ^ ress were first 
successfully introduced. The late Rtv. Lall Behary Dey 
writes*: — ‘The printing press brought from England by Mr. Ward 
was set up. A fount of Bengali type was cast through the assist^ 
ance of a Bengali blacksmith named Panchanan, who had learnt 
to cut punches from Dr. Wilkins. On the 18th of March 1800, 
an ever-momorable day, Carey took an impression of tho first page 
of tho Gospel of St Matthew. The last page was printed on the 
lOlh February, 1801. Then wns the Now Testament printed. 
Christian tracts followed in rapid succession.* According to 
Bainey,! tho Bat g/ili typography waa introduced in 1778, and the 
fii*st book, a grammar in Bengali characters, was printed at 
Hooghly; it was written by Mr. N. B. Halhend, an eminent 
Orientalist, whoso patron was Warren llar’ings. The Bengali 
types were first prepared by Charles Wilkins, then a Lieutenant of 
ihe Bengal Army, from whom Panchanan learnt this art.J*' 


* T)ie Itcngul Mngazinc, February, 1876. 
t Rainey's I’opoKrapluenl Sketch, etc. 

,t|Tbe|]«:arJy IJittory and Growth cf Calcntta, 1P05, pp. 222-4. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GAZETTEER* 

Arambagh.— Headquarters town of tlio subdivision of the same 
name, situated in 22° 53' N. and 87° 47' E on the Dwarnkeswar 
river. In 1911 it had a population of 8,048, ns compared with 
8,366 in 1891. The town contains the iiRiial public offices 
found at a subdivision al headquarters — a munsifs coili-t, sub- 
jail, police station, sub-registry office, dispensary, post office 
(but not a telegraph office), High English school, the^offices of 
the Local Board and the Municipality, and a District Board 
bungalow. It is distinctly rural in appearance, (he houses lieing 
rnaiuly kutcha and most of the roads unmotalled, and it has no 
large trade or industry. It was formerly oa llecL Jah&n&baA but 
the name was ch^ged in 1900 to Aram b^h, to avoid confusion 
with the town of Jahfinfi.bld'ln~tlie Gaya district. The name, 
which means the garden of ease, refers to a garden of the Miydns, 
the moat influential family in the place. 

The town is touched by several important roads, including the 
Old Benares, Old Nagpur and Arambagh-Burdwan roads, but is 
difficult of access during the rains, being out off by the floods 
of the D&modar and other rivers. At this time of the year the 
only practicable means of reaching the place is to go by a round* 
about way, vis., by the Arftmb&gh-Burdw&n road. The quickest 
means of reaching the place in other seasons is to go by rail to 
Tbakeawar and thence by road, either riding or in a pdlku The 
distfmti* from Tarakeswar to ArOmbfigh is 18 miles by the Old 
Benares Road rid Ch&p&d&ng& and 16 miles across country vid 
Kediabpur. There is a Public Works Department bungalow at 
GhipftdAngft (6 miles from Tfirakeswar) and a District Board 
tmngalow at Ifiy&pur (12 miles from T&rakeswar and 6 miles 
bom Arfimbftgh). 

ArftmbAgh is an old place, wbidi was of some importance 
owing to its situation on the Old Pftddifihi road from Burdwftn to 

• Wa dfetiM lo acknowledge oar obligattone to Lieiit.*Cbl« P, 6^ Cn^wtord, 
for hie kindneM In tke dndit 
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Ifidnapore. In 1590 A.D.^ M&n Singh, then Ghovemor of BihAr, 
inlendiDg to invade Oriesa, marched tid Burdw&n to this place 
and oanloued his troops here, waiting till the end of the rains 
would enahlo hiui to take the field * No old remains, however, 
have survived, presumably on account of the encroachments of 
the riviT. The ruins of two indigo factories can still seen, one 
at Kalipur west of the river and another at Fftrol in the south- 
east. Near the latter, in the second mile of the road to Arandi, is 
a large tank, a quarter of a mile square, called llanjit Bai’s lank, 
about which the following story is told :t 

“ Banjit Bai was a big zamindar, called by courusy a B&jft, 
who lived in a village named Oorhbari, on (he north of the Old 
Benams road, about a mile east of Arambagh. lie was a devoted 
worsliij^per of the goddess Durga, who on one ocousiou pluycd (he 
part of his daughter to show liim favour. On the morning of the 
day of the Baruul fesliv.il (tlurleeiiiii day of the moon in April), a 
j/rd/zl'/fd/i, or dealer iu coach-sliell oriiumeuts, while passing near 
the tank now known as Banjit Bai’s tank, Mt thirsty, and went 
to the tank to get a drink of water. On reaching the (jhdf^ he saw 
a beautiful maiden bathing there. The muiden enquired who he 
Was. On hearing that he was a siio asktd whether h*^ 

had a pair of or shell bracelets, whidx would suit her. 

He said that he had such a pair, but they were expensive* The 
gii'l then came out of the tank, and asked the man to put the 
braoclets on her wrists He did so, and told her that their price 
was five rnpeta. The girl said that she had no money with her. 
but that, if the man would go to her father, Banjit Bai, he woold 
pay for the bracelets. She further told ihe $/idakAdri to tell her 
father that he would find, iu a niche in the room facing south, a 
small bo.^ with five rupees in it ; and added thai^ if her father 
made any demur to paying,^ if the mao returned to the y/dt and 
called for her, she would pay. The nkdukAdn aoeordingly went 
to Banjit Bafs house, told his story and asked for the five 
rupees. 

Ban jit Bai, it happened, had no daughter, and at first he 
thought of simply dismissing (he man os a liar ; on second thoughts 
he went to look for (he box, and found it, with five rupees inside, 
ill the plape described. He theu thought that some supernatural 
agency was at w'ork, and 'went with the g/tdnkhdri to the g/idt 
where the girl had been bathing. The ihdukhdH called ont for 
the girl whom he had seen, saying : ‘ Where are you, Oh beantiful 
maiden, who took a p ar of ghdukhdH from me (his morning P* In 

* AJeoarnAma, Kllioi, Vol. YJj p. SO. 

t 1). G. Crawford, Jirvf Muiur;^ of the Hcgshljf Dutrivt, pp. 08.09. 
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answer a pair of hauds» wearing the new bracelets, were raised 
from the water in the oentro of the tank. The B&j& threw hiiLself 
on the ground and prayed to Durgft, and in the eyeniog cele- 
brated a great pujd at the tank. To this day the B&runl or 
bathing festival is celebrated at Banjit Bai’s tank.” 

Aramb&gh Subdivision. — Western subdiviaLoa of the dis- 
trict, lying between 22* 36' end 23* 2' north latitude, and 
b«r tween 87^ 32' and 88'° 1' cast longitude, with an arra of 406 
square miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, with its base 
resting on the D&modar in the east* On the south-west it is 
bounded partly by the Bupn&r&yan and Dwarakeswar rivers and 
partly by the OhStSl and Sadar subdiviaioua of Midnnpore ; and 
on the north-west it is bounded by the Bishnupur subdivirion of 
BAnkuri and the Sadar subdivision of Burdwan. The western- 
most part, which is included in thana Ooghat, is undolatiug ond 
has a comparatively high level ; but the rest of the subdivision, 
which is bounded on the east by the Damodar, on the west by 
the DwArakeswar, and on the south by ihe BfipnArAyan, is low- 
lying and liable to the annual floods of the Orst* two rivers, their 
branches and tributaries. In 1901 tho subdivision had a popu- 
lation of 327,389 with 806 * persons to the square mile. It is 
rural throughout, even its one town, ArambAgh, being practically 
non-urban. The present subdivision was fomied in 1879 and used 
to be known as the JahaiiAbad subdivision. 

Badanganj.-^-A village in thAna Goghat of ihe ArAmbagh 
subdivision, situated on the extreme western boundary of the 
district. It contains a police outpost, and is the centre of a consi- 
derable trade, chiefly in timber and tiisscr silk, w liich is woven 
locally. There is an old sarai hero with an ioscriptiou dated 
1125 H. (1713 A.D ) 

Baidyabftti {Baidya^ physician, and bdli, jdace) —A town on 
the west bank of the river Hooghly, situated in 22° 47'N. and 
88° 20'£. At the census of 1911 its population was returned 
at 20,616, or 3,342 more than in 1901. According to the 
census figures, the male populutioii is in considerable excess, 
probably owing to the number of mill-hands. BaidyabAli was 
constituted a municipality in 1869, and, besides the Municip. l 
office, contoins two town outposts subordinate to the Serampoie 
police station, one at BaidyabAti and the other at Sheoraphuli. 
There are also a smiill dispensary for out-patients, a High 
EngUsh school, two Sanskrit ioh teaching BmrUl (law), two 
stations of the East Indian Bailway, viz , ShcorSphuli and Baidya- 
bAti, the former of which is a junction for the TArakeswar l^e, 
and a large jute mill at Ghampdani. The town estends chiefly 
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along the river bank, North Chatri being on the south, while the 
rest of Chatra is included in the Serampore Miinieipolity. Above 
Ghiltra is SheorAphuli, which is n great market for jute and vege- 
tables: in fact, the largest in Western Bengal ; next, separated by 
the Bftidyabati Khfil, which drains the Bankuni marshes and falls 
into the Ilooghly, is Bnidyabati proper; and lastly, to the east of 
it, is Champdani with a largo /m// of mill-hands. The branrJi 
Grand Tnink Boad, vrhieh starts at Sibpur, posses through the 
town and crosses the railway from west to east, joining the main 
Grand Trunk Road at Gliirotti. Raidyabati was foimerly a place 
of considerable importance and had a than a, whicli was transfer- 
red in July 1878 to Singur. It still contains scverol interesting 
old places, notably Sheoraphuli, Nimai-Tirklia Ghat and Champ- 
dani. Baidyabati is the site of tlie first Bengali novel, yl/d/tr 
Qharei* written in 18.38 by Pyaii CJiand IKttra (under 

the noin th^-plvme of Tek Chand Thakur), which was translated by 
O. D Oswoll in 1893, 

Shoorapliuli, once an insignificant village, first rose to import- 
ance owing to its being the seat of an influential zamindari family, 
whose estate was consequently called the Sheorapliuli Raj. Its 
history is as follows. Pur (jam Arsha of Sarkdr Satgaon belonged to 
two Kayasths, Rameswar and his brother Vasiidev. Between 1728 
and 1740 A. D. n portion of the pargana^ comprising strips of land 
on both banks of the Hooghly river from Ilooghly to Calcutta, 
was constituted a separate zamindari under the name of Zamin- 
dari Kismat Muhammad Aminpur.’’ This was subdivided between 
the second and tliinl sons of Rdmeswar and his two nephews. 
The second son Makund got a nine>annas and the third son 
R&mkrishna a seven-annas share of Muhammad Amlopur ; the older 
nephew Manohar got 19 anntis and the younger nephew GangA- 
dhar six annas of ^targam Boro ; the remainder of Painam went to 
the eldest son of B&meswar Baghudev, the ancestor of the 
BAosberift family. Manohar removed to SheorAphuli and GangA- 
dhoT' to Bolly (Howrah), where he died childless and was suc- 
ceedcil by Duigaprasad, son of the younger son of Manohar, thus 
founding the ten annas and six annas branches of the jKieorAphuli 
family. 

The membera of the family bore the title of Sudroimni or 
Jewel of the Sudras, the origin of which is accounted for as follows. 
In the time of Moishid Kol! KhAn, a BiAhman zamlndAr, having 
fallen into arrears with Ins revenue, was ordered to be dragged 
into the NawAb’s BaikuMa (paradise), /.a., a tonk filled ^th 
ofduto* To savje the BrAhman from this ignominy, an ancestor of 
fMs lamily paid up the entire ozrean— an act of generosity which 
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pleased the Naw&h so much that he bestowed on him the title of 
S&dramani, This disinterested action is attributed by one writer 
to Manohar ; but he could not have been the zemindar iu the time 
of Murshid Kiili Khan, who died in 1725, and it may be attributed 
with more probability to Eameswar’s eld(>st sou, llaghudev.* 

Among the descendants of Manoliar, IJie best-known was 
Harisb Chandra Rai, who flourished in the beginning of the 19ih 
century. The groat hdt at Sheorapliuli owes its origin to him, 
and he also built, tho fine temple of Eamchandra at Giiptipara. 
lie specially patronized the worship of Jagannalh at Mahesh 
(Serampore). IJsiially he rode to the slirico with Ijiilf a dozen 
outriders and a long array of followers ; and t)io annual ceremony 
of bathing JagaunAth’s image was postponed till he arrived 
and issued orders for its performance. About a Teli 
family of Serampore having come into possession of a portion 
of the land forming the temple endownnont, hy Ibivclosuro of 
a mortgage of the Bally zainiudSri, tried to usurp this lionoiir. 

The priests, being bribed by the Telis, had the imago bathed 
when the latter gave the Avord, and the crowds began to disperse, 
Harisb Chandra rode in haste to the temple, caused the chief 
priests to be bound and carried to Sheorapliuli, wlien he subjected 
them for three days to many kinds of indignity though not to 
actual violeace. At last, on tho intercessiou of other zamindars 
and of the we jlthy classes of Seramix)re, he released them on their 
giving a promise to respect his rights in future. 

In courso of time tlie estate becanr) involveil, and it Avas 
eventually purclustd at an unction sal- by flie l^ite Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohau Tagore and the Raja of Dighapatia (liajabalii). 

The SheorAphuli family is noAV in reduced circumstances. 

The best known place in Baidyabati is a ghfit with a flight of niipSU 
steps OD the II ooghly river, known ns Nimai-Tirtha Ghat. It igTirkha 
mentioned hy the poet Bipra Das (1495 A. D ) as the place 
■where the merchant ChAud found a nhn tree with roses bloom* 
ing on it. It is mentioned several times in the 16th century 
biographies of Chnitanyn and in other Bengali poems ; the name 
Nimfii (changed from nim) is probably duo to this association 
wiih Chiiitanya, avIio Avaa addressed at home as NiniAi, Two large 
weloH or religious fairs are hold at this yhat at the time of the 
BArun! and l*aus Sankrantl festivals. 

In old maps a place is sliown hereabouts under various names, 
e,g.y Degoou iu Bowrey*s chart of 1688, Degou in the Pilot chart 


• CaJeutU Vol. IV- (Ju1y-D«reaibfr 1845), p. 48^; Mfin9h$fia Jlaj 

1908, pp. 28-30. 

t CeWto Vol.lV, pp. 488.00v . 
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of 1703, and Digum in Bennell’s Atlas with a flag denoting a 
police station. This has been identified hy Tule with Dirghaogs,* 
a Tillage above Baidyab&ti, from which a District Board road 
mns west to Singur. But, according to a Bengali poem of the 
18th ceniury, narrating the legend of Satyanfiriyan, and in that 
connection the voyage of a merchant down the river Hooghly, 
the latter is said to have touched at Degangft (below Ghinsura), 
where champakfi flowers bloome I on the nvn tree.t This is evi- 
dently the NimAi-Tirtha Gh&t of Baidyabati. 

GhSmpdftni is mentioned in the poem of Bipra D&s (A.D. 
1495). It was granted by Mir Jafar, the Nawftb Nirim of 
Bengal, to Colonel Goote, afterwards Sir Eyre Goote, Commander- 
iu-Gtdef in India.* The cUm was recognized by Warren 
Hastings in spite of the protests of Sir Philip Francis ; and here 
Goote resided with his young wife (tiie Susanna Hutchinson). 
At Ghampdfini, in 1786, Worren Hastings reviewed the remnant 
of the troopa that had left Midnapore in January 1781 under 
Colonel Pearse to join in the war against Haidar Ali i The jute 
mill at Gh&mpdani is one of the oldest in the Province, having 
been built in 1872. 

Bainohi.— A village in thfina Pandu& of the Hooghly subdi- 
vision, situated miles east of Bainchi station on the East Indian 
Bailway, with which it is connected by a kutcha road. It con- 
tains a High English school and an in-door dispensary, which are 
maintaioed out of a trust fund of Be. 1,50,000 left by B&bu 
BihAri L&l Mukherji, zamindar of the place. On the death of 
his widow, in December 1905, the whole estate came under 
the control of Government as a trust to be administered for 
charitable purposes. In 1908 the school was moved into the 
zamindar*s house, and the dispensary was transferred to the 
old school buildings. Within its compound are two temples 
with arched doors, on one of which there is an inscription 
ascribing its erection to Saka 1G04 or 1682-83 A D. Bainchi is 
shown in Benuell's Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police 
station, and the Grand Trunk Boad passes by it. In old days 
the neighbourhood was notorious for robberies and dacoities. 

Baligarh.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated in 
28* 8' N. and 88' 28' E. It is situated on the west bank of the 
Hooghly, and is usually reached by the E&1d& steamer of the 
Calcutta Steam Navigation Oompany, which touches at Sripur. 

• Hedges' Diary Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

i SahUya-parisAad pairika, Vol. VIII, p. C3. 

} Bingal Fati and Prnent, Vol. p. 69. This note has apparently confounded 
Chimpdatii with Gbiretti lying in the Bbndreswtr Manieipelity. 
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It is'also served by tw'o kH*cha roads, ono of wliicli (about 7 miles 
long) connects it with Diimurda and the other (6 miles long) 
with Inchura. A zamiudari ferry plies between Bal&garh and 
GhSkdah in Ntidi& district; and the new IIooghly-KatwS line, 
now under const motion, will pass near the place. The village 
itself is sniidl, having a population of only 763 persons, according 
to the census of 1001, but it is of some importance owing to its 
being a centre for the export of vcgolables, which are grown 
on the charn ; boat building is also carried on. It is the 
hood-quarters of an Union Committee having jurisdiction 
over 30 miles. The police station of Balagorh is at Gh&ndr&, 
and there is a dispensary at Tentulia between Ch&ndr& and 
Balagarh. 

Balagarh is a fairly old place, wliieh is shown in Bennell’s 
Atlas as lying on the river, but it is now a mild inland. It contains 
o temple of Badha Gobinda, and is inhabited by many Eiilin 
Brahmans and Xayastlis. About a mile from the river bank is a 
thatched brick temple of Chandi, in the w'alls of which are brick 
panels each measuring two feet by one foot, and finely carved 
with flowers and human figures. Not improbably they were taken 
from some old mined Bengali temple. The [ullars and beams 
(of jack wood) are tdso carved willi figures and traoeiy. 

Bali (/fd//, sand). — A village in th^na Goghat, of the Aram- 
bagh Bubdivisit n, Rituated in £2°49'N. and 87°4G'E. It lies on 
the right bank of (he river Dw-arakeswar G miles from ArSmbagh, 
'Nvith which is is connected by the GhAtal road. To distinguish it 
from Bali (Bally) in Howrah, it is generally called Bali- 
Diwanganj from a vilbige of that name a mile to the south, and 
sometimes Bali llat from tho fact that a big hai is held in 
Diwanganj twice a week. Silk and cotton cloths are woven in 
this place and its neighbourhood, but the manufacture is declining. 
It is the hoadquaiters of on Union Committee, and there is a 
Publio Works Department bungalow about Iw'o miles south, at 
the village of Bara Dungar, on an island between two braiiohes 
of the Dwarakeswar river. 

Ballabhpur.— A quarter of Seramporo town, situated between 
Mahesh and Seramporo {q, e.). 

Bandel. — A quarter of Iloogbly lowm {q, f>.) situated in the 
north of the municipHlity. The name is also borne by a large 
station on the East Indian Bailway, a mile to the west, from 
which the branch line to Naihati starts. It was opened in 1004 
and has been made the terminus of the Hooghly-E&tw& line now 
under oonstruotion. The name is a corruption of bandar^ meaning 
a wharf. 
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Bansberia (Bansr/^ bamboo and bdi^ place). — A town in the 
Hooghly thaaa, Ilooghly Bubdivlaion, situated in 22° 56' N. and 
88® 24' B. Population (1911) 0,108. The town extenda along 
the west bank of tiio river Hooghly, from Shahganj in Hooghly 
town northwards to about h^lf a mile north- of Triboni gfidi ; 
on the west it is bounded for some distance by the East 
Indian Railway. It is traversed from south to north by the 
HooghlyKalnft road, which is meUUed up to Tribeni, where 
there is a suspensiou bridge of 3 spans over the Saraswatf. 
B&nsberia is connected with Trisbigha station on the East 
Indian Railway by a cross road a mile and 3 furlongs long, 
and Tribeni is connected with Magra station by another short 
cross-road. Between Mngr§. station and the Grand Trunk Road 
the latter road nins below a high embankment known as Jdmdi 
jdngdi^ i f?., the son-in-law’s embankment. A short branch of the 
Bengal Provincial Railway also connects Magra with Tribenf, and 
there is a station at the latter place. Both Banaberift and Tribeni 
are further served by the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, for the traffic borne by which there is a 
pontoon at Tribeni railway station. Dtnghk (small boats) also ply 
frequently between these places and Hooghly-Chinsura, carrying 
passengers and light goods. Bricks are maniifactured along the 
liver bank, while boll-metal and brass utensils are made in 
considerable quantities for export to Calcutta, the chief places of 
manufacture Wng Bansberia and Kh&marparft in the extreme 
south. The public buildings located in Bansberia are the 
municipal office, a police outpost, and a High English school. An 
outdoor dispensary, which is to be maintained by the Bainchi 
estate, is now (1909) being built at Tribeni near the railway 
station. Formerly the place was a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
having 12 or 14 ioh in 1818. Both BausberiA and Tribeni 
contain some old remains, oPwhich an account is given below. 

The village of Bansberia oame into prominence, according to 
tradition, in the time of Raghab Dutt Rai Chaudhri of P&tuli in 
the Burdw&n district. He is said to have been given the title 
of GhniuUiri in the reign of Shsh Jahan, the date of the 
sanaU being 1000 H. (1056 A.D.) He was also made zamindSr 
of 21 parganas lying mostly in 6arkdr Si^tgaon, for the manage- 
ment of which property he made this village his headquarters, 
clearing it of the bamboo jungle with which it was overrun and 
building a large house in it. His son Rameswar made Bftosbeiia 
his permanent home, and brought in families of Br&hmans 
Kayasths and others. He also founded several /c/a or Sanskrit 
schools, and built the finely carved brick temple of Anant Deva 
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or Yiahna ia 1679-80 A.D. : the moat round the palace is aaoiibed 
to him. As a reward for his sorvioes iu attaching defaulting 
samiod&ris and making assessments thereof, the Emperor 
Auiangaeb gave him the khilat of ^anja PereUa (five drosses of 
honour) and the hereditary iitle of Mahasay” by a %amd 

dated 1090 H. ( 1679 A.D.) In the same year, by another m\ad^ 
he was granted 401 hitihd^ of land for his residence, and the 
zamfud&ri of twelve more parganatt^ inoluding Calcutta. In the 
Ah&laa records Hameswar ia entered as the zamindar of parganna 
Arsha, etc.; and he certainly had the entire zamiad&ri undei* 
his management. 

After his death, some time before 1728 A.D., the estate 
appears to have been partitioned between his three sons, two 
nephews and a Br&hman dependant, and was divided into two 
MtijkarJ (small) zamind&ris, viz., Arslia, etc., with 11 parganas, 
and Muhammad Aminpur with 14 pnrgmas. The .eldest son 
Baghudeb got Araha, etc., as his one-third share, while 
Muhammad Aminpur was divided into five tdfuks, the revenue 
being, however, paid jointly. The two younger sons, Makund 
and Bamkrishna, received 9 and 7 annas shares, respectively, of 
Muhammad Aminpur proper ; the two nephews, Manohar and 
Gangftdhar, got 10 and 6 annas, respectively, of Boro ; and the 
Br&hman Santosh came into possession of parguna Answarpur. 
Baghudeb made large grants of rent-free lands to Brahmans, 
and excavated a moat in the G-orhbati, -vvliioh is now silted 
up , As related iu the article on Baidyabati, the title 
^Uhamahi (jewel of Sudrasj was very probabl}? conferred on 
him. He was succeeded by his sou Goviudadev, who died 
in 1147 B.S. (1740 A.D ). lie is said to have lost Agradwip 
owing to the timidity of his agent at tlie Nawab’tj Court, who 
would not admit his master^a ownership of the place for fear 
of his being punished for some loss of life which had occurred 
in a mela there. 

When Gobindadev died, he had no child living, and on this 
account the Buidwan B&j, with the sanction of the Nawab, took 
possession of pargaud Arsha, etc. — in fact, of the bulk of the 
property on the west side of the Hooghly river ; while Baja 
Krishna Chaiidra took possession of pargana Halda on the east 
bank of the river. Three months after Govinda’s death, his 
wife gave birth to a son, who was named Nrisinhadev. By this 
time the family retained only one small mauza^ Kulihandi, 
which the Fkujddr of Hooghly would not permit the BurdwSn 
Baj to appropiiate; and when the posthumous boy had 
attained manhood, the English had taken possession of all the 
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property- After various petitions to the English Government, 
the then Governor-Ocnernl, Worr.*n llnstiugs, diivoied that 
those ntahdis of liis anoeslor (hat had not been taken possession 
of by the Burdwan zamindfir, but had been included in the 
24 parganan granted to the English Government, should be 
restored to Nrisiuhndev. Accordingly, he was give ii possession of 
nine parg inns hom 1770 A.D. Nrisinhadev Itai was a man of 
some vers-alility. IL^ built in 1788-80 A.D. a small temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Kali or Swayambliava, mode a map of Bengal 
for Warren Hastings, triiuslaied the Ut^disa-iaiUta into Bergali, 
and assisted Baja Jiiynarayan Ghoshal of Benares in tr.msljting the 
Kdii-khanda into B uigali verse. He left his home for Benares in 
1792, there became initiated in Tantric rites, and returned in 
1799. He then began to build a large temple in honour of 
Hanseswarl, but died in 1802 before it was dni^hed. 

Nrisinhadeb left a minor son, durir.g whoso youth his mother, 
B&ni Saokarl, managed the estate. She completed in 1814 the 
temple of Hanseswtiii and Ghaturdaseswar, which cost nearly 
five lakhs of rupees, expended nearly a lakh of rupees in the 
ceremony of tuld^jutrus/m (weighing one’s person), and spent 
much in charity, but otherwise led a simple and unostentatious 
life. There was an estrangemont between her and her son 
Kaila^dev, wlio ultimately brought a suit for recovery of i) 088 es- 
sion of the estate, and obtained a decree in the lower court. The 
Ban! then appealed to the Sadur Diwani Adalat. At length, both 
sides grew weary of tlie litigation, and in 182(3 entered into a com- 
promise, by which tho property became Kailashdev's, but 16 mavzm 
were left to tlieBanI for performing dev s'^ebd. Kailaslidev died in 
1848 leaving a grandson Debejdradev and three daughters, one of 
whom was maiTud to Sriuarayan Singha, son of tho wcll-knoivn 
Jj&la Babu of tho Paikpara family. Debendra’ssudtlrn and prema- 
ture death in 18u2 was a great /shock to his old grandmother, who 
six months later executed a will, by which slie devised her estates 
to the goddess Hanses warT, nominating her three great-grandsons 
as ISebditSf and appointing their inotlier, Bani Kasiswarl, as 
executrix. A few days later, on the night before the day of the 
Kali Fuj&, she died at an advanced ago. 

B&ni K&siswari managed the estate until Purneududev, her 
son, attained his majority. Purnendiidev, who had been educated 
in the Hooglily College, was distinguished for his liberality and 
puUio spirit. During the Mutiny of 1857 he supplied the local 
authorities with a number of oooHes and one thousand carts. He 
induced the East Indian Bailway authorities to open the Trisb!gh& 
station, and bore a large part of the cost of metalling the 
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feeder road leading up to it. He contributed half the coat of 
metalling the Strand Road from EeotA (north of B&ndel) to 
Tribeni» and made a free gift of a strip of liud along llie Cockerell 
road in Hooghly town. He further maintuined a charitable 
diapenanry. kept up an old alms-house at tlie p.iltice, and did 
much to encourage education, the present High English school 
being opened by him i«i 1803. He died on 2jth July 1893. 
leaving four sons, Satiudr.idev, Kahitiudrudev, Muuindradev, 
and Bamendradev, all of whom ur^ still living/ 

The scene of ^kVi-darpana (Mirror of Indigo), a Bengali 
drama by tho late Babu Diuabandhu Mittra, is said to have 
be«m laid in an indigo factory of BansberiA. For translating 
this work tho Revd. J. Long was sent to jail for a month and 
was fined Its. 1,000, a sum paid for him by a Bengali genthmau.f 
Close to tlio river tho Tatwabodliiiii SabhA of Calcutta, tlie 
original name of tho modern Adi Brahma SamAj, had in 1843 
a flonrislung scliool with 200 boys ; but as soniu of the boys 
became Yeddiitists, many p<tretit& withdrew their sons from the 
school, uiid Dwarkiiialh Tagore having died iu England, his sou 
was unable to luniutuiu it. A perpetnul lease of the ground 
with the bungalow was then purchased by Dr. Duff with Rs. 0,000 
supplied by Major, nft‘*rwarda Sir James, Oiitram. The Missiou 
School started liCiC by Dr. Duff was i»i exiateiice till 30 years ago + 
Before this, there was a Church at BAnsberia said to have been 
the first Christian Church iu Bengal with an Indian Minister; 
the latter was one Tarachand, a wt-ll-infonned man who spoke 
English, French ai.d Portuguese with flueLcy.ii 

The chief objects of architectural interest nn found within 
the Qarhbati, i. the fort compound of tho Bdi.sberia zarnindara. 
It has two moats, one dug by Rameswar, and the other by 
Raghudev, but the latter has more or less silted up. The other 
moat is crossed by a causeway, ending in a fine gateway (both 
said to have been built by Nrisiuhadev), with rows of rnkni 
trers on both sides forming a broad avenue The old palace 
has disappeared, being replaced by a plrdn double-storeyed build- 
ing with a long range of rooms. 

To the east and north-east of the modern palace are the three 
temples of Vishnu, Swayumbhava or Kali, and Hunseswarf. 
The Vishnu temple is the oldest, being built in 1679-80 A D. 

* 8. C. Day, TAt^Sdntltriu Eaj, Calcutta, 1908. 
t Cotton, Calcutta f Wtw and Old, fip. 216-17. 

X Life l>r. Dcff, Dr. Qaorge Smith, Vol. 11, p. 53 , B*n^al, Pact and 
Preteni, Vol. II. p. 81, 111, p. 26. , 

{ Calentia Vol. VI, p. 406. 
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It is of brick, in the Bengali style, with a tower on the roof. 
Its froll^ facing east, is covered with brick panels, elaborately 
carved. North of it is a small unpretentious flat-roofed temple, 
built iu 1788-69 and dedicated to Swayambhava. 

The Hanseswari temple stands farther to the east, and is the 
largest of the three. It was completed in 1814-15 after 15 
years’ work; several Benares masons were employed, and the 
roof is of the Benares stylo. It has 13 cupolas, viz., eight 
over the verandahs and their corners, then four higher cupolas 
in the middle, and lastly a central tower (the tallest) rising 60 
to 70 feet high. On the ground floor is the shritio with a 
verandah on each side divided into rooms. The presiding deity 
is Hanseswari, whose image is of nlm wood, painted blue ; she is 
seated on a lotus flower, the stalk of which springs from the navel 
of Siva lying prostrate. The verandah on the south, which forms 
the front, is supported by 12 ornamented arches. The painted 
ceiling, the lattice work above the ceiling and the stone fountain 
below, have a pleasing effect, in spite of the circumscribed space. 
In each of the cupolts above the roof is a marble imago of 
Siva, so that there are in all 13 images, which with the Siva 
iu the ground-floor make up the fourteen referred to in the 
Sanskrit inscription as Ohaturdaseswar. The upper floors are 
accessible through three staircases in the north verandah. The 
ground block, including the shrine, is 44^ feet square ; the front 
verandah on the south, which is called N^t-mandir, ie., the 
dancing-hall, is nearly |aquare, measuriog 22' 2^ by 21' 10^ 
Though spoilt by the ground floor being divided into a number 
of rooms and by the cupolas being crowded tot) close together, 
the effect on the whole is excellent, but it is marred by recent 
white-washings and plasterings. 

Triben!. Tribeni (IVt, three, and beni, braids) forms the northernmost 
part of the town. It is an old place, sonietimos called Mukta-vem 
(open-braided) to distinguish it from Frayag (Allahfib&d), which 
was called Yukla-veni (joint-braided). The place is so named from 
the fact that three streams branch out at this point, the Bhagirathl 
flowing to the south, the Sarasawati to the west (right), and the 
J amun& or Eanchrap&r& khal to the east (left) . j unction of the 

three sfireams is mentioned in the Pavana-dUiauiy a Sanskrit poem of 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, but the sanctity of tlie place 
was recognized much eaiiier. HSi the early Musalman period 
- the town was of ooiisideiable importance, and was often referred 
to as Tripani, Tripani Shfihpur or Firiizab&d. With the removal 
of the headquarters of Government to Satg&on, probably in 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century, Triton! lost its 
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imporfcanoe. In the middle of the alxteenth century it appears 
to have passed into the hands of the Oiiya king, Makunda Hari- 
ohandan ; the broad flight of steps on the river and the Jdmdf 
jdngdl, a high embankment stretching from Triboni to Mahan&d, 
are attributed to the Oriyas. By A D. Sabiiraan Kararani, 
the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, had reconquered this part of the 
country, but within a decade it i)nssed under the rule of the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. 

Owing to its sanctity and its situation on the river, 
Tribeni was in early days a halting place for boats passing 
up and down the river, which is mentioned in the poem of 
Bipra Das ( 1495 A.D. ) and in later Bengali poems. In 
1682 Mr. William Hedges passed by ‘‘Trippany*’ in his 
journey by boat to and from Cossimbazar, and in 1717 his nepliew, 
Bobert Hedges, as President, received, in gnat sti*fo, near 
“Treviniiy** the English Embassy on its return from the court 
of the Emperor Farakhsiyar. The Dutch Admiral Stavoriniis also 
visited “Terbonee** in 1770. Tribeni with Bansboria liad several 
Sanskrit and the famous Pandit JagunvalK Tark ipanclianan, 
the tutor of Sir William Jones and compiler of a digest of Hindu 
laws, was one of its distinguished scholars. This devotion to 
Sanskrit learning has now nearly died out, Sanskrit being taught 
only in one Mf kept up by one of his descendants. 

The existing remains in Tribeni are few. TJio only Hindu 
remains lie immediately north of the junction of tJic Saraswati Khfil 
with theHooghly, (1) two flights of steps side by side leading 
into the river bed, each consisting of more than thirty steps ; (2) 
a group of seven small temples, 50 yards from the river, of which 
the central one has a tower about 3U feet high and 12 feet square, 
with a lingam inside. The Muhammadau remains lie on the high 
river bank south of the Siraswaii Khal. They consist of (1) 
an d%tdna with two enclosures, ana a ruined mosque, 20 yards 
to the west of the daldna. The fimt enclosure is built of large 
basalt stones ; its east wall faces the river and contains mutilated 
Hindu idols and dragons ; in it is fixed, at a height of 0 feet* 
a pieoe of iron said to have been the handle of Zatar Ithan’s 
battle axe. The second enclosure is of sandstone and contains 
four tombs, said by tradition to bo those of Zafar Khan, of his 
two sons, Ain Kh&n Ghazi and Ghain Kh&n Ghuzi, and of the 
wife of his third son, Baikhan Ghazi. Barkhau Ghazi himself 
was buried in the first enclosure with his two soi^s, Bahim 
Kh&n and Karim Kh5u. The mosque beyond the second en- 
closure appears to have been built with materials obtained from 
Jlindu temples. The low basalt pillars supporting its arches are 
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nnUBUBlly thiok, and the domes have horizontal arches (Hindu), 
are made up of suocessiye rings of stones, the diameter of 
each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below ; 
the whole is capped by a circular stone, covering the small 
aperture at the top.* Some of the domes are broken, and several 
basalt pillars lie scattered about ; the foundations of other 
structures may be seen close by. A good deal of the jungle has 
now been cleared, and the buildings are visible from the 
road. 

Six old inscriptions in Arabic have been found on the 
western wall of ^he mosque, and two in the second enclosure of 
the dnidna. The most interesting of the inscriptions are one in 
the mosque, dated G98 H. (1298 A. D.), recording the erection of a 
mosque by Zafar Khan, the Turk, end another in the enclosure, 
dated 713 H. (1313 A. D.), recording the erection of a madram 
named Ddrul Khnirdt (house of bouevolf^noe) by Khan Muhammad 
Zafar Kh&n in the reign of Firuz Sh&h. The inscriptions are in 
black basalt with the letters raised, and the characters are mostly 
in Tughra. On the reverse of the basalt inscriptions in the second 
enclosure are carved several serpents and dragons, from which it 
appears that the stone was taken from some Hindu temple. 
According to a genealogical chart preserved by the mutawaiiis 
of Zafar Kh&n’s tomb, he is said to have come from Mdrgaon in 
Murshidabad. The traditions declare that he was killed in a 
battle with B&ja Bhudeb. Ilia third son, Barkli^n Ohazi, is said 
to have conquered the Raja of Ilooghly i?) and married his 
daughter, who lies buried in the second enclosure. Zafar Khan 
is connected with Shah Safi ud dln of Pundua, being represented 
as either Ids uncle or his friend and associate, and is also eon- 
neottd with Saiyad Fakhr-ud-diu, father of Saiyad Jamal-ud-din, 
who built a mosque at Satg|ou in 930 II. or nearly 240 year's 
later. 

Several important (religious fairs) are held at Tribeiii. 

They are chiefly concerned with bathing in the Bliaglrath! on 
auspicious days, (1) Das&h ira, in honour of the Ganges, 
in June ; (2) Sankrftntis, especially Uttar&yan, when the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, on the last day of the mouth 
of PQUS<.(iu the ndddle of January), and Moha-vishuva, 
when the year ends (about the middle of April) ; (3) BarunI, in 
honour of Banina, the god of waters, in Ghaitra (March- April) ; 

* M. M. Lh:ikrav»rti, Pre-^utfhal Mo9ques uf Bengal, J. A. S. B., I'JiU, pp. 
23 - 24 . 
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(4) Eolipee-days. Large orowda idait the plaoe during the 
nttazftyan-Sankr&Dti and Bfirun! festiyala. 

Bhadreawar.— A town in thftua Serampore, of the Serampore 
subdiviaioa, situated in 22^ 50'N. and 88^ 21^. It is bounded 
by the Hoogbly river on the east, the East Indian Bailway line on 
the west, French Chanderuagore on the north and Baidyab&ti on 
the south. It forms a muridpality divided into four wards, fis., 
Oaorh&ti (Ghiretti), Bhadreswar, TeliniparA and M&nkuudu. 

The Grand Trunk Boad from Galoutta passes through the town, 
while the East Indian Bailway touches it at two stations, 
Bhadreswar and MiLi)kundu; and there are four ferries, two 
of which belong to the District Board, a/s., Telinip&ra to Sh&m- 
nagar and Palt& Ghat to Ghiretti, while two are zomindAri. 

It contains a town outpost of Serampore thana, the Municipal 
office, nil outdoor dispensary and a High English school. 
Sansluit is taught in a tol at Bhadreswar and in 3 toh at 
Qaurhftti, grammar being the favourite subject of study: 
there were 10 tcU in 1818. Bhadreswar is practically a mill town, 
the Victoria Jute Works being situated at Telinip&r& and the 
Dalhousie and Northbrook (recently opened; Jute Mills at 
Bhadreswar. The population has grown from 7,417 in 1872 to 
24,353 in 1901, the bulk of the increase beirgdue to immigration, 
as indicated by the growth in males from 3,518 to 15,862 and 
their large excess over females who in 1911 numbered only 8,491. 

Bhadreswar is an old place, being mentioned in the poem of Bhndrw. 
Bipra Dfts (1495 A,D.) and shown in the Pilot chart of 1703 
as Buddesy. It is so called after a temple of Bhadreswar, a 
title of Siva. The shrine is largely frequerted, chiefly by females, 
in the hope of obtaining cure from illness or the attainment of ' 
some cherished wish. In old days Bhadreswar was a great mart, 
serving Calcutta and the surrounding c ountry within a radius 
of 20 miles, but the competition of Sheoraphuli has greatly 
reduced its importance. It has now three markets, one in 
the Victoria Mill ha%ll near the river belonging to Bftja Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji, and two others in Telinip&ra and Bhadreswar 
belonging to the Banexji family of Telinipark. The chief articles 
of trade are jute and rice. 

Gaurhati or Ghiretti adjoins Gh&mpd&ni on the north, but not ahirotti. 
all of it is British territoiy. A long strip, is in the^ possession 
of the French, and is known as FarasiBganj— f* a., the French 
market. French Ghiretti lies almost entirely between the Grand 
Trunk Boad and the river ; in its northern comer are the ruins 
of the country house , of the Goveniors of French Charder- 
nagore. It is shown in Bolt’s map of Bengal (cirea 1770 
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A.D.) aa French Garden and in Joseph’s Survey of the Boogly 
as Old French Garden. According to tradition, the house was 
built by Dupleix, and it existed in the time of Stavoxinus, 
when the Dutch Governor was received hero iu state by the 
French (/hief M. Chevalipr. “Stavoriuus tells us that on the 
22nd of February 1770 the Diitcli paid a iiatioii il visit to the 
French Governor, and as these visits were accompanied with much 
ceremony when the guest was received at ilie (shief factory, the 
Dutch Governor preferred paying it at th^ country soat of Ghiretti. 
The party set off from Chinsura at four o’clock in six carriages, 
and reached the chateau at six, whore they wore received at the 
bottom of the steps and conducted into a large saloon in which the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of Ch mderuagore were assembled. 
At seven the Dutch guests were invited to witness a play in a 
slight building which had been erected for thw purpose. The 
play was over at ten, when tliey were led into a largo room, 
in which a hundred ladies ond gen lie men sat down to an 
elegant supper. The party broke up at oue, iiiid returned to 
Chinsura.”* 

The place figured somewhat prominently iu 17oG-'>7. After 
the massacre of the Black Hole, some of the English went up 
to the “ French iiardens,” where Mr. Young, tlio Prussian super- 
cargo, resided. In May and Junn 17o7 Clive halted at the 
French Gardens, Chaudernagore,” waiting for the confinuntion 
of the secret treaty with Mir Jefar ; and it was from this place 
that on the 12th June Clive started on his momentous march 
towards Murshidabad.! 

South of the French Gardens is the village of Gluretti proper, 
where a considerable portion of the Bengal army tised to 
be quartered. From the Proceedings of the Calcutta Council, 
dated 21st March 1763, we^find that it was resolved to place half 
the Bengal army at Ghiretti and the other half at Patna ; while 
StavorinuB (1770 A.D.) noticed that at '^Garetty” the English 
had a military fort, often containing a thousand or more men. In 
Bennell's Atlas, plate xiz (1781), Cantonments ” are entered 
just below Ghyretty. It is not known when the troops were 
withdrawn. 

Bhitargarh — {BhUar^ inner, and garh^ fort). A part of Man- 
dArangarh. See Mand&ran. 

Cliampdani.— See BaidyabAti. 


* «f. C. Murihman: VoUm on ih9 Riyki JBamk of ike Sbogkiy, Ciilcutto Btview 
(18 i6), Vol. IV, p. 607. 

t tfa 1760-57. fliU, Vol. I, p. 194, Vol. 11. pp. 877-406. 
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Ghandernagore. — town on the river Hooghly, situated a 
sliort diaianoo below Ghiosura in 22" 52'N. and 88" 52'E. It 
cousifits of two parts, that to the south belonging to the French 
and that to the north to (he British ; they are separated by a ditch, 
which the French were allowed to dig by the 13th article of the 
treaty of Yersailles in 1783. Tho French territory is about 4 
miles long and one mile broad, extending along the river from 
Teliuipar& to British Chaiidernagore. Its history has been given 
in Chapter III ; a further description of this foreign settlement 
is beyond the scope of this work. British Chandeinagore forms 
the southernmost ward of tho llooghly-Chinsura Municipality 
{ride Hooghly, . The name Chandornagore is derived either from 
Chandra^ moon, or chandan^ sandalwood, and nftfjai\ town. 

Chanditala. — A village in the Serampore subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the Sjiruswali. It is tho hendqiiarters of 
a police station with jiirisdiolion over 72 square miles, and of an 
Union C»>mmittoc? with an area of 2 square miles. It is touched 
by the liowrali-Sheakhala Light Railway, and the station forms 
a junction for a short branch line to Janai. The village is an old 
place shown in Rennell’s Atlas as the site of a police station from 
which several roads radiaterl 

Chinsura. (Yernaculur Chunckurd^ derivation not traceable) 
—A part of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality. See Ilooghly. 

Padpur.— A village situated on the Chinsura-Dhaniskhali 
road, with an independent outpost. Some Chilean (embroidered) 
work is made in the neighbourhood 

Dhauiakhllli. — A large village in the Hooghly subdivision 
aud the headquarters of tho largest thana in either that or the 
Serampore subdivision (135 squire miles). It is a mile distant 
from the railway station of the same name on the Bengal Provin- 
oial Railway, and contains a District Board bungalow. In the 
middle of the 18th century the Fast India Company had a large 
or weaving factory at this place, which was referred to as 
DooueacoUy. In those days it was a more important place, the 
main rood from Hooghly to Silimath (Salim&b&d) passing by 
** Deniachali ” {pide Yalentyn's map published in 1725). In 
Rennell’s Atlas Deneocolly is shown with a flag indicating a police 
station and as the junction point of several roads. 

Plwftnganj. — A village in the Ar&mbftgh subdivision and 
th&na, oontiguous to BftU (q. v.). 

DwbbasmI. — A village in thftna PanduA, of the Hooghly 
sabdivisioD. It is Jth of a mile from the station of the same name 
on the Bengal Provincial Railway, and oontains an out-door diiq>en« 
way and the kachahri of the* aamfnd&r, R&jft Piyfiri Mohan 

a 2 
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Mttkherji. The name is that of a goddess and is deriyed fxom 
dipdr, a door,, and Adsini, lesident. The followieg traditions 
oonneoted with the plaoe are quoted from Crawford’s History of 
the Hooghly Distriot : — 

the time of the Musalm&n invasioa of Beugai a 
line of Hindu kings oi the Sadgop caste had their oapital 
at Dw&rb&sinl. The last of them was namSd Dw&r P&l. His 
dominions were invaded by a kCuaalm&n general named 
M uhamma d The first battle fought was indeoisiTe. In 
Dwftf ^FSi s palace enclosure was a tank called the Jtdai JTund, 
which had tne property of curing the wounds of all who bathed 
in it, and even of restoring to life the bodies of those killed 
in battle, if they were placed in the holy water. A MusalmAn 
saint, named Saha Jokai, obtoiued permission from Dw&r Pkl 
to bathe in this tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef 
concealed in his garments ; the pollution thus caused destroyed 
the miraculous properties of the tank. Deprived of its help, DwSr 
Pftl was totally defeated by the invaders in a second battle, after 
which he and his whole family burned themselves on a funeral 
pile withiu his palsooi which was thus reduced to a heap of 
^uins, known as Pata. Before his death he predicted tb^ 
whenever a respectable Hindu of the Sadgop caste should come 
to live at Dwftrb&ui, he would become its It is said that 

as long as the Musalm&n dominion lasted, no Sadgop was ever 
allowed to settle there. 

The tank now shown as the Jibal Kund is simply a amitl l 
diallow pool on the south side of a much larger tank known 
as Edmana (prayer-fulfilling). A small tomb on the east of 
the Jibat Kuud is said to be that of the Pir, Saha Jokai, 
Another large tank, a little to the east, now divided by eross 
bdndhi into three small ^lanks, is known as Okaudra Kup (tank 
of moonshine). Some distance farther north are another large 
called Pdpharan (da-iemoving), and a series of seven tanks 
called 8di Sintn after the R&j&’s en wives. On the south-east of 
Dwftrbftinf is a dightly raised mound, composed of broken brick, 
known as the (fork, or fort. All over the village a little below 
the surface, are the xemains of brick houses and walls, with many 
fiUed-up* wells ; and local tradition says that much treasure has 
from time to time been dug up, as well as many broken sculptured 
stones.*’ 

Oangadharpnr.— An estate in the Sennipore subdivision 
(tauzi number 46), with an area of about 2,348 acres, the rent- 
roll being Bs. 5%170 and the land revenue Bs. 47,602. The 
estate is so called after a village of the same name in the Bal&garh 
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th&na, and the pieseut pioprietora are B&bos Chandra ICohan 
Banerji, Hari Mohan Banerji and their co-sharers, all desoendants 
of Baddi Nath Banerji. The early history of the estate will be 
found in the artiole on Sarsa. 

Ohiretti or Ganrhati. — A village in Bhadreswar town (q. v.) 

Goghat (Go, cattle tixA ghati, hill puss). — A small v^age 
in the Aiamb&gh subdiviaioti, situated 6 miles west of Ar&mb&gh 
town. It is the headquarters of a thftna, and lies on the Old 
N&gpur road, not far from Bhitargarh and Garh Mand^ran, and 
3 miles east of Kamarpukhur, the home of Bamokrishna Param- 
hansa, where there is a rest-house of the District Board. 

Guptipara (Oupti, concealed and pdrd^ quarters). — A large 
village in lhaua Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivision, in the 
extreme north-east of the district, situated about miles^wost of 
the right bank of the Hooghly. The houses extend along 
a wide road for about a mile and half, and include some 
fine modem buildings belonging to the Sen family. The village 
is connected with Dumurda by two District Board roads, but 
the usual way of reaching it is by the K&lna steamer, which 
stops at the river bank nearest to it. It containB a High 
English school, and was formerly a centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Mothuit BhattaohSiya, the author of Shydma Kalpa Latikd^ 
an anthology of religious poems in Sanskrit, flourished here, 
but there are now no Mb. 

Ouptip&ra was a well-known place in the 18th century. 
** Ouptapara ” is shown in the map of Stavorinus {eirca 1770 
A. D.), but on the left bank of the river. This, if correct, indicates 
an older site ; for in the BengaU poems of the 18th century, the 
village is distinctly mentioned as being on the right bank.* The 
fanner importance of the place is still attested by the number of 
Brihnmns and Baidyas residing in it, and by its temples and 
fdigunis fairs. The Bevd. J. Long in 1846 remarked: — *^On the 
oppodte side of the river (i.e. right bank) is Guptapara, the people 
of which are famous for their activity and wit and the purity of 
their BengaU : there are 15 tolas (loh) and many Pandits who 
study the Nydya ShMra (s/c) ; it is also notorious for thieves and 
Bifib^ns. In 1770, Cherinjib (Ghiranjiby Bhattftchfirya of 
Ouptapara composed in Sanskrit the Vtdffanmo(iu{a) Tarangfni: 
it treats of Hindu philosophy, and is in high repute among the 
natives. It was trandated into English in 1832 by B&jft 
Kalikisaen of Galoutta.*’f The village used to be suiraunded by 

^Satyanarayaner Katka, SaMtjf'pmrUhad patrikd^ Vol. VI II, p. C3; 
Chmndrahantm, Do. V.M. X, p. 190* 

t OaUuita lUvUm, Vol. VI, p. 415. . 
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woods whioh were iofeated by monkeysp Stavorinus meDtiona 
having seen a great number of monkeys in a wood near the village. 
It ia said that It&]& Erishna Chandra Itai procured monkeys 
from chis place and had a ceremony of marriage performed for 
them at Erishuagar, inviting many panditB to the ceremony, ihe 
expenses of which amounted to about half a lakh. To oak persons 
whether they come from GaptipSr& is proverbially tantamount to 
asking whether they are monkeys. These woods and the distance 
from headquarters naturally favoured the commission of thefts 
and dacoities. 

The chief object of interest is a group of temples at the eastern 
end of the village. Ranged round a quadrangle, and enclosed 
within a rather high wall, are four shrines known as the temples of 
Choitanyadev, Brindabanchandra, Bamchandra and Erishna- 
chnndra, all in the Bengal style of architecture. The oldest is that 
of Choitanyadev which faces east and has a door on the west ; there 
were three cuaped arches on the east, but they have been walled 
up, leaving a smuU door. Its roof ia of the Jor^Bangalik type, with 
two iron rods to represent spires. It contains the images of Chait« 
anyaaud Nityanand, the two great Yaishnava preachers of Bengal. 
According to a note in the records of a loo d Pandit, the temple 
woo built by Biseawar Bai in the reign of Akbar, and therefore 
apparently in the beginning of the 17tb century *, .this claim 
to antiquity is aupjMited by its thin bricks and archaic appearance. 

The shrine of Brind&banchandra is the biggest of the temples; 
indeed, the whole group is often called Biindabanchandra’s math. 
Its roof ia curved like diat of a Bengali thatched hut and ia 
capped by a duplicate thereof. The entrance door and the inside 
of the sanctum are painted with figures of Eriahna, B&dhft and 
Oopis, of trees, foliage, etc. In the sanctum are wooden images 
of Eiishna, B&dh&, Qarud/ JagannAth and BalarAm. The finest 
of the group, however, is the temple of B&mohandra. It is 
made of red-colound bricks, and has a curved roof ; over the roof 
is a tower«like structure, to which access is had by a staircase. 
The. front wall of the verandah, and also, to some extent, of the 
sancinm, ia covered with brick panels finely carved in the beat style 
of Bengali art, with figures of gods and goddesses and scenes 
from the^epics and F^nas, ohieBy Yaisl^vite. The temple 
IS said to have been built by Haziahehandra Bai of Sheor&phnlif 
probably towards the end of the 18th century. It oontaiDB 
pointed wooden images of B&mehandra, Lakshman (to the right) 
and Slt& (to the left), the images being the largest of all those at 
Gaptip&r&. Just opposite this shrine, on the other side of the 
quadrangle, stands the fourth temple of Erishnaohandra, with small 
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imageB of Krishna and B&dha.* It is said to have been built by 
Dandi Madluisiid iu in the time of Naw&b Ali Yardi Khftn. 
The story is that tlie Daudi, who was in charge of the math^ 
fell into nrrenrs with liia revenue, upon which the Nawab 
summoned Sri Brindubnnjiu to Murahid&bad. The Dandi, fearing 
desecration and losing iill hope of getting the god back, set up a 
new image of Krislinn and Radha, and built this now temple 
for it. 

The math has lUbottar property yielding an income of Its. 1,000 
a month. The founder of the midh was Satya<lev Samswuti 
Bisweswar Rai of Ouptipara, w'ho built the temple of Chnitanya- 
dev, was his discii>le. Satyadev is said to have induced the 
zamTnda!^ of the di'^trict to build the main temple of Brindaban- 
chaiidra. Tlio moth r^mair ed in charge of Mahants, who bor^ the 
title of Saraswati, up to 1903. The last Mahaut was dismissed by 
the Civil Court, on account of mismanagement and incapacity, 
and since then the estate has been under the charge of a 
Manager. Tho chief Vaislinava festivals, viz., Ras, Dol, Rath 
and Ulta-Rath, are obsei-ved hero, the two last named being 
attended by largo crowds. 

Haripal. — A village in the Serampore subdivision, lying 
between the Xana Nad! and the Tarakeswar branch of the East 
Indian Railway. Here are located a police station, a Union 
Committee, a post office, a yigh English school, a railway station, 
and close by a District Board bungalow. There is also an oat*door 
dispens'iry opened by the District Board in 1908; Srimati Surhita 
Sundari Dasi, mdow of the late B&ma Cham Bhar of Harip&l, 
contributi'd Rs. 25,000 as an endowment. Cotton cloths are 
manufactured on hand looms in considerable quantities in the 
neighbourhood, llaripal and Dw&rhdt& being centres of the 
industry. This iudustiy is evidently a survival of the manu- 
facture carried on in the 18th century, when the East India 
Company had a large auntng or Weaving factory at Harip&l. 
In 1755 Rs. 85,443 were advanced to weavers in this aurung^ 
while it is noted in the Minutes of Consultations of Fort 
William of the same year that the Balasore muimu/s purchased at 
this place had been much improved. In an official report on the 
mtrungs in 1707, it is said that at Dw&rh&t& tho Company’s 
affairs were “in a distressed situation,” nearly Rs. 50,000 of the 
last yoar*s advanoes being outstanding. After this, the Company 
kept up aCommerciiil Residency at Harip&l from about 1790 to 
1835 for the purohaso of cotton fabrics. About the latter year the 

* Mmgali Temple*, M. AI. Cbakravarti, J. A. 8. B., 1909. pp. 141-*146, and 

Sgi. 8 and 0. 
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BesideDoy was abolished and its site with buildings sold off, 
“ Herpaul ” appears in Benneirs Atlas, plat© vii (1779 A.D.). 

Hridayr&mpnr.— An estate in the Serampore subdivision with 
on area of 19,831 acres, a rent roll of Bs. 54,G55 and a land 
revenao demand of Ra. 44,840. The estate formerly belonged to 
the zamfndaiB of Singur, but was bought from them by Babu Jaya 
Krishna Mukhei'ji of UttarpSra, originally a I'eooid-keeper in the 
Ilooghly Colleclorate, whose descendants ar© large landed pro- 
prietoi'S. It subsequently passed to Raj Krishna Miikhorji, his 
brother, whon there was a pari it ion between them. It is now in 
possession of Babu Manohar Miikherji of Uttarpara, Balm Silnath 
Chatterji of Kalna, Babu Oirija Natli Rai Chaudhri of Satkhira 
and other co- sharers. The estate is so called after a village of 
the same name in the DhaniakhaU thaiia 

Hooghly. -The headquarters of the district, situated on tlio 
west bank of the river Hooghly (Bhagiratlii) in 22® oo' N. and 
88 ' 24'B. Population ^ 191 1 j 28,9 1 ti. Tlie name is probably derived 
from a reed which once grew abundantly in this locality. 
The Grand Trunk Road passes thi'ough flic town, of which it 
forms the western boundary foi 'more than two mih s, and the 
Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation Company touch 
it on their way up and down the river. The town is, liowever, 
most easily reached by rail. The East Indian Railway runs near 
the western boundary and has three stations within the limits of 
the town, viz., Chinsura, Ilooghly and Bnudel Junction. The 
Eastern Bengal State Railway passtrs on the other side of the river, 
with a station at Naihdti, which is connected with Bai.del by a 
branch line crossing the river over the Jubilee Bridge ; the river 
can also be crossed by boats plyiug between Nailiati and Ilooghly. 

The municipality *whioh was created in 18G0, (X)usista practi- 
cally of two towns, Ilooghly and Chinsura, and is consequently 
often caUed Hooghly-Chinsura. It extends along tho river bunk 
for more than five mil s, its breadtli varying from half a mile to a 
mile aud half. It is divided into six wards, tlio northern tlu'ee 
falling within Ilooghly and the southern throe within Chinsura. 
The wards are fonuod by grouping together several parii^ or 
quarters of the towns. 

Tho first ward conluins Shahganj, Keota and Bandel. Shah- 
ganj, which conluins a police out -post, is a place of some 
trade with a large market. The principal ijmjeH or granaries 
of the town were formerly located hero : these granaries were 
looted by the British forces on lOth January 1757.* The 

* g. 0. Hill, Bengal in 275tf^7, Vol. Ill, pp. 37. 43 ; V«l, II, p. m. 
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plaoe is named after Sh&hzad$h Azim-us-Sh&n, the grandson 
of Aurangzeb, and Nawfib of Bengal from 1697 to 1707, to 
whom an old mosque in this quarter is attributed* South of 
Shahganj is Keota, which is probably so called from a colony of 
Kewats or ilahennen on the river bank. 

Further south is Bandel, a name evidently derived from the nuniitii. 
Bengali word bandar^ meaning a port. Bai del appears to have 
been the port of Hooghly town in the time of the Portuguese 
and the Mughnls; while Tieffentholer (!7cS )) refers to the whole 
town of Hooghly as Bander. The vernnonlar name is Bulagarh 
(the strong fort). 

The only remains of interest are the church and monastery. 

The former replaced an old ohurcli built by the Portuguese 
in their fort at Hooghly in 1509, wlii(‘h was rnzed to tlie ground 
by the Muhammadans on the capture of the town in "1662. 

The Portuguese were soon afterwards allowed to r turn to 
Hooghly and appear to h-ive settled in Bandel, Bowi'cy remark- 
ing (1679): — ‘^They (the Portuguese) have a very larg^ town, 
about one English mile above the English Factory ; it is called 
the Bandel. I judge it is 2 Englisk miles in circuit, very 
populous of men, women and children. They are for the 
most part very poore.”t The present church and monastery 
are said to have been built in 1 6t 0 by Gomez de Soto, who 
had the keystone of the old church (with fhi* date 1599 on 
it), which had been saved from the sack of Hooghly, set up 
over the eastern (river-side) gate of the monastery. In 19U8 
it was removed to the western side ; and there it may be seen 
over the western gate. 

Bowrey relates a curious story about a Portuguese ( liurch 
of his time. “ Anno Domini 1676 the Portuguesses (of Hooghly) 
haveinge collected a good summ of moneys to the End they 
might build a very large and decent Church, they now made 
preparation to begin the worke. Haveinge provided stone, brick, 

Ume, timber, they pull downe the old one, and begin tlie new 
foundation, but ere one-fourth finished the Moors, by older of their 
Oovernour, stopped the worke, commandinge the workmen upon 
paine of imprisonment not to proceede, to the great griefe of 
the Fathers.”* It is not known to which church these remarks 
apply; it may have been the Church of Misericordie, which 
stood close by. There was also a Jesuit College at Bandel on 

* Hiyazu-s-SiMin, trantl., p. 244, note 1. 

t Countries round fie Boff of Bon§ah pp> 191>92. 

t id., pp. 194.95. 
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the way to Eeotu, of which mention is made in 1723. This is 
shown in Tieffenthaler’s sketch (1785) as lying north-west of 
Bandel town with an explanatory note Aedes Sacia CoUapsa 
Soc. Jesu.” In January 1757, when the British attacked 
Uughly fort, they landed at the Portuguese Church obove 
Hooghly ” and ‘ saw from the top of the church two miles into the 
country ; ” while Sir Byre Ooote noted in his journal that he 
“ took possession of a Portuguese oonvent.^’t 

The Church, which is dedicated to Nossa Senhora di Bozaiio 
(Our Lady of the Rosary), is somewhat singular in being built 
north and so’ ih and in having its principal altar at the north 
end. High up in a niche under the cross in the centre of the 
main facade in a statue of the Virgin (Our Blessed Lady of 
Happy Voyage; and child. It is said to have been originally on 
the altnr of ♦he old church which the Muhammadans destroyed. 
Legend relates that Father Da Cruz, whose miraculous escape has 
boon mentioned in Chapter HI, and a pious Portuguese merchant, 
who was a close frier d of his, used to spend many hours in prayer 
before this image. After the capture of the fort the merchant, 
fearing sacrilege, took it from the altar and jumped into the 
river and swam across with it, but was seen no more. One night 
after the Portuguese returned a great storm burst, and the 
roaring of the river awoke Father Da Cruz. He heard a voice 
like that of liis friend crying ‘*Hail. Our Lady of Happy 
Voyage, who hast given us the victory. Arise, Oh Father, and 
pray for us all.” On looking out from the window he sasv that 
the river was lit up with a strange light, and it seemed as if some 
one was coming towards the church. In another moment the 
light disappeared, the noise ceased, and everything was still. 
Early next morning some natives were seen near the church 
compound shouting that JUu (their name for the Virgin 

Mary) had come to reign there. To his great surprise Father Da 
Cruz found the image a few yards from the gate. He placed it 
on the principal altar, and, to commemorate this miraculous event, 
a special festival was instituted at which the image was carried 
in proct ssion. Some years afterwards it was removed to the place 
which it now occupies. Below it is the model of a full-rigged 
ship, a‘Votive oifering of a ship^s captain, who thus commemorat- 
rd his escape from shipwreck. 

In front of the church stands a ship’s most, of which the 
following story is told. While the religious ceremonies in con- 
nection with the discovery of the image were about to begin, 


t S. C. Hill, in 1760^57, Vol. Ill, ppw 14, 48. 
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a large Fortagaese ship saddeDly appeared at the g/tdi fadag 
the Church. The serrioe beiug over, the Gaptaiu had an 
interview with Father Da Crus, in the course of which he 
related how his veesel had encountered a terrific storm in the Bay 
of Bengnl. The Captain hud then made a vow promising tlie 
Virgin an offering, if they reached harbour in sifety. Hia prayer 
WAS heard, for the storm soon began to abate and iifter a short 
time perfect calm succeeded. Favourable wind ai d fide lh<*n 
brought them to the Bandel In fulfilment of his vow, the 

Captain had one mast of his vessel removed and presented it to 
the church. 

The church has three altars, a small organ and several tomb* 
stones, the oldest being that of Elizabeth da Silva who died in 
1766 : a Latin inscription states that she died borne down by 
trouble and weakness caused by the war waged by flie Moors 
ogainst the English. The church property of 777 uig/id$ of land 
grantid by Shfth Shujd in 1646 has now decreased to 380 
bighdSf yielding a rental of Rs. 1,240 per annum. In the 
monastery is a spacious hall built 80 years ago by Mr, Barotto 
and other Catholics of Calcutta, which was intended to serve 
as a sanatorium I for invalids. The monastery used to be occupied 
by Augustiuian frinrs, the last of whom died in 1869, and it is 
now iu charge of the Parish Priest who, however, retains the 
title of Prior. Between the hall and the church there is a 
picturesque courtyard, with a grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
surrounded by cloisters. 

Four festivals are specially observed in the Church, viz., the 
feast of the Blessed Lady of Happy Voyage, in the month of 
May; the feast of Saint Augustine, in August; the feast of the 
Blessed Lady of the Rosary, in November; and in Lent a 
solemn procession representing the journey of Christ to Calvary 
with the cross on his shoulder. 

The only other building noticjeable in Bandel is the old Circuit 
House, which stands on the river bank in an extensive compound. 
It used to be the residence of Mr. D. C. Smyth, the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was purchased by Government in 
1856 for Rs. 16,000. It was occupied for a long time by the 
Dacoity Commissioners, and for some time towards the end of the 
19th Century by the D Company of the Bengal Militaiy Police. 
The men, however, suffered from fever, and consequently in 
1901 the company was removed to the Dutch Barrack at 
Chinsura. 

In the early days of Britidi role Bandel was a favourite resort 
of the Europeans of Caloiitta, referred to as sweet Bandel,’^ <*the 
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pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel,” etc/ Now-a-days 
it is fur from healthy, (^ream cheeses are made here and exported 
to Calcutta acd elsewhere; this industry dates back to the time of 
the Portuguese. 

Ward No. II, which contains Bali, Hooghly town proper, 
and Golghat, is the oldest and was at one time the most populous 
part of the municipality Bali is separaied from Bandel by a 
deep ditch, over which is a bridge built in the lime of Mr. Sm^h, 
and a small part of it to the north is included in Ward No. I. 
It is probably so called from the fact of its having been formed 
by sandy accretions {hah, sand). 

Parts of Bali arc known by different names, e,g,^ B&irayan 
Bazar, and (round this bazar) Tewaripara, Malpara (now cidled 
Palpara), Boralpara etc. Rair&yan Bazar is said to have been 
established in the days of Mughal nile by an up-country man 
named Alamchand, or according to another account, by Hari 
Mallik who boro the title of llairayan or chief of noblemen. He 
not only ( stablished the bazar, which in time bccime the largest 
market in Hooghly, but also a dedicated to Badha* 
Krishna. The bazar has now disappeared, but the worship 
continues in the shrine, which is under the charge of mahauts or 
abbots. These abbots are not celibates but married men, and 
the successiou passt^s to their lineal descendants as in the oase of 
ordinary Hindus. 

Close to the temple of liadha -Krishna is the .Srirra 6r 
religious meeting place, which has a subsidiary dkhrd at Kham&r* 
para, the southernmost part of Bansberift adjoining Shahganj. 
The Bari dkhrd is ascribed to Chaturdas Babaji, who came 
to Bali three hundred years ago, cleared the jungle and 
settled there ; his tomb is revered by the people. A wonder- 
ful story is told of Bhik^idas , the founder of the dkhrd at 
Kh&marpara. One moniog, it is said, when the saint was 
cleaning his teeth, Doraf Ghazi of TribeuI (probably a cor- 
ruption of Jafar Ghazi) came to visit him ri^ng on a tiger. 
Seeing him, Bhikdridas patted the wall he was sitting on and told 
it to 'move. The Wtill, with the saint on it, moved forward until 
he come fnce to face with the Gh&zi. Both came down from 
their seats, and embraced each other. The Gh&zi acknowledged 
the superiority of the Hindu saint and praised him, after which 
each returned to his plac *. Thenceforth Daraf Ghazi, from being 
a hater of tlie Hindus, became an admirer of their reUgiou, 
studying Sanskrit and composing prayers in that language to the 

• Seleetiotu from the Calcutta Qnzetfee, 6th August 1784, I, 22-8, Srd Septem- 
Ut 1799, Vol. III. 
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goddess Gauges. If Daraf Ghazi is identical with Jafar KhAii, 
who built a mosque at Tribeni in 1298 and a madrnm in 1313, 
then Bhik&ridds of the legend goes back to the beginning of the 
14th century. His dhhra came into the hands of the abbot of 
Bara-dkhrA by the terms of a will. 

In Bor&lpara, east of the Kfiirayan’s Bazar, resided, according 
to tradition, Gauri Sen, whose niimn is preserved in a proverb 
refemng to his liberality. A Subarnabanik by caste, he is said 
to have lived about three hundred yea^rs ago, beginning life as a 
trader on a small scale. One of his chief custemers wos one 
Bhairab Chandra Dutt, a Kayasth of Meduisankarpur, a place 
not yet identified. On one occasion Gauri Sen sent him seven 
boats loaded with zinc. It so happened that nn old sddhu or 
saint vas proceeding on a pilgrimage to the south on one of these 
boats. When the boats came to their destination, Bhairab Dutt 
found to his surprise that the cargo was not zinc, but pure silver, 
and magnanimously sent back the boits, with their cargo intact, 
to Gauri Sen. Just before the arrival of the boats at Hooghly, 

Gauri Sen dreamt that the god Muh&deva appeared before 
him, informed him of the strange transmutation of the metal, 
and directed him to build a temple. The next day the seven 
boats arrived laden with silver, and Gauri Sen found himself 
immensely rich. He built the temple of Siva ns directed by 
the god, and spent his wt^alth iii relieving the poor and the 
needy. Hence the proverb “ Lage tdkdy dele Oauri Aen,” “ If 
you want money, Gauri Sen will give it.’’ His descendants who 
are in reduced circumstances, still keep up the worship of Siva 
in the temple. 

Besides these religious iustitutions, Bali has an aHh-%dld or 
alms-house for ascetics built by Nanda LA Khetri. On the river 
tyanlr axc Several ghdtiy one of which has rtoently been built by 
Hy&ri Bibi of the family of Nanda LH, and a burning ghdt 
built by the P4l family of Milparft. 

Hooghly propir lies south-east of BftU and is separated from Hooghly 

it by a large drain. It used to be the most densley populated proper* 
part of the municipality, and besides a large bazar contained the 
Civil and Criminal Courts and all the offices. In 1896 the Courts 
and offices, and in 19G9 the office of the inspector of Schools, 
were removed to Ghinsura^ and now the only public institutions 
ore the braneh school, the normal school, and a police outpost 
opened in 1907 at Ghak Bazar ^Hooghly Chauk). The transfer 
of the offices and eourts has affected the prosperity of Hooghly, 
whioh has still further waned owing to the ravages of malarial 
lever and the decline io trade. , 
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The strand Boad nma dose to the rim bank, and to the west 
of it is nearly the whole of HoogUy town : here are aeTeral 
quarters having names reminisoent of the Mughal oooiipatioo, 
such as Tur&nigarh and Shaistftb&d, and further west Sonatuli, 
K&b&sd&nga, Mpur, eto. Moghalpiri, whioh lies across the 
present O^basar road, was occupied by Ir&ni Mogul traders, 
and is so named in contradistinction to Tiir&nigiirh. Ou the 
east of the Strand Boad there are only the Magistrate’s house and 
the Imfimbara^ a garden and the tomb of Muhammad MoKsin, 
and a basar ; this quarter is called Imftmbazar. There is a fine 
dfJklt on the river bank near the schools called Smyth’s Oh&t after 
Mr. D. 0. Smyth, Judge Magistrate of Hooghly, which was 
built in 1829 by private subscription. 

The Imftmbara is an impodlng edifice constructed out of funds 
which had accumulated from an endowment left by a pious and 
wealthy Muhammadan, H&ji Muhammad Mohsin. ‘ By a deed, 
dated 30th April 1806, he created a trust and directed that the 
proceeds of his large property should be divided into nine equal 
shares. '1 hree shares were to be applied to reUgioua celebration^ 
festivals, and the repairs of the Im&mb&ra buildings and 
oemeteiy;fourBhHreB were assigned to the expenses of the estab- 
lishment and pensioBa, and two shares to the two trustees 
appointed as sUufiUffdi/is, On account of the mismanagement of 
the then trustees Government stepped in, dismissed them in 1818 
and took over charge of the property. During the long Htigation 
whioh ensued between Government and the dismissed Muiaw&lii* 
(1818 to 1835), a large surplus accumulated, which omounted to 
81 lakhs in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the estsblishmeiit 
of the Hooghly College, and to the oonstruotion of the present 
Im&mb&ra buildings with a musonzy revetment on the river bank. 
The .revetment cost about *Bs. 60,000, and the Ln&mb&ra buildings 
Bs. 2,17,413. induding a large clock procured from England, 
which coat Bs. 11,721. Work began in 1841 and was comjdeted 
in 1861, the Imfimbftra replacing an old building said to have 
been erected about 1694, or, according to another account, about 
1717. 

The buildings extend from the Magistrate’s reridence on the 
west to ' the hikt on the east, and occupy the ipaoe between the 
Strand Boad and the Hoqghly river. main entrance coosists 
of a wide gate flanked by a taU tower on each side. The towers 
are about 80 feet high and have stoixcaaea inside leading to a 
gallery on the top. from whichan excdlent view of the suixoand- 
ing country for many miles can be obtained. Between them is a 
massive dock tower. The gate leads to a loige quadrangular 
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oonrtjard paved with maible, in the centre of whioh is a luaaoniy 
oistem stocked with gold fish and with fountains playing in it. 

On two sides of the quadrangle are two-storied ranges of rooms, 
and on the north side stands the mosque proper. Its roof is 
supported by slender pillars, the floor is paved with marble, and 
the walls are;,decoratedjwith texts from the Kor&n in black and 
other colours. The interior is rich with inlaid marble and carv- 
ings, chandeliers and lanterns, and there is a pulpit coated with 
silver plates. 

West of the entrance gate are rooms set aside for a Yundni 
dispensary, beyond which is the hamdm-ghar or Turkish bath. 

East of the gate runs a range of double-storied buildings, whioh 
contain the office and quarters of the MutawdllL Further oast is 
a garden containing several tombs, including those of Mirza 
Sak-ud*diii Muhammad Khan, Faujddr of Hooghly, his wife, 

Manu J&u Khauam, his father*in-law, Aga Mutshar, and his 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Mc^sin himself. A pathway through 
the garden leads to a suite of rooms facing the river, whioh are 
now let out on hire. East of the garden, and separated from it by 
a drain, is an enclosed hdt established by Salah-ud-din, in whioh 
a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

The Imambara is a Shiah institution, and is under the 
management of the Mutawdlli or trustee. It is maintained from the 
grant allotted from the Mohsin Fund. One-ninth of this sum is 
made over to the Mutdwalli or trustee as his pay, and a three- 
ninths share (plus Its. 750 a month), whioh is^under the control of a 
committee of Miihamm^idan gentlemen, is devoted to the upkeep 
of the Imambapa and its religious celebrations. The present 
Mutawdlli^ Syed Ali Nawab, was appointed by Government in 
1908, being the fifth so appointed since 1818. 

South of the Im&mbara comes Golghat or, as it is sometimes Goiirhi;;. 
written, Gholgh&t. It was so called from the faotdtLat in the 
bank here there was a semi-circular cove {gol^ ciroular and ghit^ 
lauding stage).* This quarter of the town is traversed by the 
Naihati branch of the East Indian Bailway, and is connected 
with the other aide of the Hooghly by the Inbifte Bridge, the 
Hooghly Ghat station being close by. 

The bridge, which is so called because it was opened in the Jabiieo 
Jubilee year (1887), is constructed on iron caissons, suLk below 
the bed of the river and filled in with brick and mortar. It is 
built on the cantilever system and has three spaus. The central 
cantilever span rests ou two piers in the middle of the river ; 


* Tlie cove is abottrn in Bowrey^s chart of 1688 and the pilot chart of 1708. 
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the second and third spans project from either bank. The two 
central piers are each sunk to a depth of 100 feet below mean sea- 
level, or 73 feet below the river bed. The height of the bridge 
above highest water mark is 36^ feet, so as to allow ample space 
beneath for the passage of river steamers and native cargo boats. 
Its length is 1,200 feet, consisting of two spans projecting from 
the banks, measuring 420 feet each, and one central span 360 
feet. All heavy traffic intended for export overseas, such as coal, 
jute, oil Sifeds, wheat, &c., passes over this line to Naihati, and 
thence by the Eastern Bengal State Bailway and the Kftnkur- 
gachhi loop to Kh’derpore Docks south of Calcutta. 

Tub Forts. Golghat terminates at the district jail (built in 1816), which 
lies within Ward III, the drain to its north being the boundary 
of the ward. The Strand Eoad passes along the river bank in 
front of the jail and commands a fine view of the Hooghly. 

The part of the municipality included in Ward II is 
historically the most interesting, as it comprised the old town of 
Hooghly which is mentioned in 1495 in the poem of Bipra Das as 
a place on the river Bhagirathi at which the merchant Chand 
touched. Hooghly appears originally to have been a part of the 
suburbs of Satgaon, and the legends indicate that the place was 
then mostly covered with jungle. It rose into importance when 
the Portuguese began to settle here about 1570 ; by 1590 it had 
superseded Satgaon as a port, and in 1632 it became the Mughal 
head-quarters on the capture of the Portuguese fort by the forces 
of the Bengal Nawab. The Portuguese fort must have covered 
a large area, if) we accept the account wliich states that 
there were several thousands of ChristiaDS in it at the time of its 
capture. It was bounded on one side by the river, and on the 
other three sides by a deep moat fed from the river; the deep 
drain which goes down to the river north-west of Smyth’s Ghat is 
probably part of this moat, uud also possibly the drains south of 
Bandel Church and south of the railway bridge. The fort cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, but eocording to some, two low 
broken walls that run into the river opposite the jail gate are 
remnants of it. A part of the north wall, too, may probably be 
traced in the remains which may be seen on the east bank of the 
moat that bounds the Hooghly post office on the west. 

In the second quarter of the 17th century the Dutch built 
a factory in Golgh&t, and by 1651 the English had built another 
factory about 20 paces north of it Dutch factory and 

store-houses were swept away by floods, after which they removed 
to Ohiusura, where they built Fort Gustavus about 1656. The 
•pn g liflli also finding their factory exposed to floods, built another 
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a quHrter mile higher up, uang the old tao*ory for storing bulkj 
goods. The Mughal Goveri or lived in Hooghly proper, and a 
large bas<ir lay between. It was in this bazar that on 28th 
October the quarrel aror*e between the English soldiers and 
Mughel peons which compelled Charnock to fight with the Mughal 
Governor and, later on, to give up Hooghly as his head-quarters 
In this fight the old fuctory was burnt down. The portion south 
of the fort was thickly peopled, and the English are said to have 
burnt down four to five hundred houses during their attack on 
the battery and the Governor’s hons''.* 

After the war Charnock settled at Sut&nuii (in August 1690), 
and the English factory at Golghat was practically abandoned. 
The New Company (^* the English Company ”) had its head- 
quarters At Golghat for sometime; but after amalgamation with 
the old Company, it leftGolgh&t for Calcutta in 1704. The Gol- 
ghat factory then gr jdually went out of repair. A private l*hgliah 
m«^rohant, called in those days an ** adventurer. ’ visited the 
factory towards the end of 1712 and left the following description 
of it Golgutt, an English factory, subordinate under Calcutta, 
is seated in the city of Hugley ou the banka of the river, it here 
forming itself into a Cove, being deep-water ships’ riding 16 mi 
18 fathom not a stone’s cost off shore. Being landed and 
ascended the brnk, you enter the factory through a large gate, 
beautified and adorned wi^h pillais and ooriiiops in the Chenum 
work ; and on the top of all is the flagstaff fixed into the brick 
work, whereon they hoist St. Grorge’s flag. Being entered the 
gate you come into a Yironda for the guard ; you ascend into 
the house by stfps, having under it two square cellars with 
stairoases to descend. The hill is indifferent large ; besides two 
indifferent apartments with ohimueys, there are other rooms and 
closets in the house, the whole oonidsting but of one story. 
Behind the house is a garden, in which grows nothing but weeds, 
in the middle is an ugly well and at one corner upon the wall 
is built a round sori. of a building like a sentry box, but much 
larger. You ascend it by a narrow Ghenum staircase, whidi 
has no rails or fence (o keep you from tumbling into the 
garden, and when entered you see nothing worth observation. 
Having a door, but never a window tho’, it yields an excellent 
echo, it being contrived, as I have been informed, as a magosine 
for powder- 

At the end of the garden are the ruins of several apartments^ 
the roofs being fallen in, end indeed all the out-houses are in the 


• Hadsw^ Vimrg, Tala 11, S4.6S. 
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like condition, of which there axe seTeral. Yon may aaoend to 
the top of the factory by an old wooden Btaixoase, which ia well 
terras’d with Beats all round end a small oblong place included 
by itself, from whence you have a prospect of the river. To 
conclude, it is an old, ugly, ill-contrived edifice, wherein ia not the 
leaat apark of beauty, form, or rder to be seer, being aeated in a 
dull mtlaucholy hole enough to give one the Hippooondra by 
one seeing it. The Company have no f.io:or at present that ia 
resident here, being left in the oh<irge of a Molly and two or three 
Puncs, though in truth it ia hardly worth looking aft»-r Next 
year (April 1713) the building was abandoned by the English, 
as it was found th^t it would cost as much to repair as it was 
worth, and that it would bj impossible to prevent it being washed 
away by the river.t 

When the Marathaa first invaded Bengal (1741), and forced Ali 
Yardi to retire from Burdwan, their ally Mir Habib captured the 
Hooghly fort. Sib Bao, a Mar&tha, was inatalled aa Qovernor ; 
but when Bh&skar Pandit was defeated, he evacuated the fort 
and retreated to Bishnupar.:^ In the war with Sirftj-ud daula, 
the fort was attacked by the English both by land and water on 
10th January 1757^ and was captured by assault. From the 
desoriptioDB given in the English reoor^§ the Mughal fort 
appears to have been quadrangular in shape with a baarion at 
each corner. The English ships attacked it from the river aide 
and made a breach near the south-easr i>astion. The main gate 
lay on the land side towards the south-west. The sepoys made 
a false attack on it between 2 and 3 a.m., and this feint drew 
moat of the defenders there. Taking advantage of this, the 
sailors mounted to the breach on scaling ladders and entered the 
fort followed by the sepoys and English soldiers. The Mughal 
garrison retreated through the nerth-esat gate. South of 
the fort were many houses, in one of which the sepoys and 
soldiers waited till the breach was effected. This house belonged 
to £hwaj& Wajid, a rich Armenian merchant of HoogUy, 
who had the high-sounding title of glory of 

merchants. The fort was demolished bn 16th January, afur 
which the English re-embarked for Calcutta. 

From these accounts it seems evident that the Mughal fort 
lay entirely within Hooghly proper, was very much smaller 
than the Poxtogneae port, and had no moats. This oondusioa is 

• O. R. WUtfOB, Amamls ttf the'BmgiM im VoL If, pp. 886-6. 

t Wi]ioi4 II, p« 114. 

t (tfiod. 1904)^ pp. 848-8, 317. 

f im J79MT, 11 , 801 ; f li, 28. 16, If, 86, 48-8. 
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ooRoborated hj Tieffenthaler's sketoli of Hooghlj Bander \ 1785)9 
wliioh ahowB a amall quadrangular forfc with bastionB at each 
comer (but no gates) situated on the liver bank at some distauoe* 
from the Bandd ditoh On the bank south of the fort two houses 
are shown, the larger one, which was doable- storeyed, being 
probably Khwajk WAjid's. To the east of the fort ran a wide 
road lined on both sides with houses. The Mughal fort therefore 
occupied the dte between the ImAmbAra and the Bali drain. 

In the early days of British rule the laujitdr EhAnjah&n 
Khto lived within the fort in a splendid house. In 1770 
Stavorinus wrote . — '‘It (the fort) is not very defensible, and 
has little worthy of observation within it except the house 
of the Fausdar and the stables for the elephants.'' On account 
of the princely style in which he lived, his name passed into 
a proverb, jtno liawdb Kn&njd Khdn^'^ f.a., “the fellow lias 
as many airs as if he were Naw&b EhAnjah&n Kh&n.” The 
post of laujddr. was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, but he was 
allowed to live within the fort. In 1809 the Government 
advanced Bs 8,000 to him for the repairs of the various buildings 
inside the fort, and these buildings were not given up by his 
family till August 1821 after his death. In 1823, a gang 
of prisoners was employed to puU down the fort and the Faujddr^i 
residenoe and to Itvel the ground; the materials were sold for 
Bs. 2,000. With its demolition all trace of the Mughal fort 
disappeared. 

Hooghly was a favourite resort of well-to-do Europeans of 
Caloulta during the early days of British rule, and the old 
OakuUa OasetU oontoins several advertisements of houses to 
let at Hooghly, Bandel and Obinsura. These places, in fact, 
were looked upon as suburbau retreats by the Europeans in 
Oalcutta. Mr. and Mrs. Motte, friends of Warren Hastings 
and his wife Marian, used to live in Hooghly, where their 
lesi^Doe was known as Hooghly House’'; Hastings’ wife 
frequently came up the river to stay with thenou Mrs. Grand 
also lived for some time at Hooghfy, after her divuroe, under the 
proteotion of Philip Fraucis, who sent her to the house of his 
oousixi. Major Baggs. 

Ward in, oontaiiia Ghuti&baiar, Pipalpinti and BAbujanj. ^ 
The jail is the northernmost building witbin this ward, and 
sooth of a cornea Ghutiabasar, a crowed quarter, largely in* 
habited by that well-tonlo osste, the Submabaniks. They 
belong to the section known 48 SuptagxAmiyat and are said to 
have migrated from SitgAqo tome 3^ years ago. South of 
GhutiAbfw is TAmlipIxS^ and still father south are BAboganj 

»2 
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and Fiaiappur, all lying along the river bank and west of the 
Strand ftoad, which xuna between ih«m and the river. 

To the west lies the more important quarter of Fipalpati^ 
so culled from the rows of tall pipal trees that line (he roads. 
It is travtrsed by the Cockerell, Fankh&tuli, and Fipilpiti 
roads, near the junction of which thf're is a police outpost ; a 
little north of it is the municipnl office. Close by are the houses 
of Rai Ish&n Chandra Mittra Bahftdur and of 1^ brother, Babu 
Mahondra Chandra Mittra, the late and present Government 
plefld< rs of Hooghly. At the southern extremity Hallik Kasim’s 
hat is held on Phur^ys and Sundays. It is t^ larg* st niaik**t 
in the town, a large trade in rice and paddy, pulses and potatoes, 
being carried on. The which stands on the trust property of 
the Chiusura Im&mbim, is probably named after Mallik Kftsim» 
Governor of Hooghly from 1668 to 1672. whose garden is shown 
just outside the town iu a Du'ch map of Hooghly dated 1G79.* 
Cbiiifura. Fassiog on to ^he south, one comes to Chinsura, which extends 
along the river from Joraghat (ila., double ghdt) southward to the 
ditch and boundary pillars sep.irating Fren^ Chandernagoce 
from British territory. The northern part of it is situated 
in Ward No. lY, which also contains Barabasar. Barabasar 
is the name given to the quarter along the river bank through 
which the Strand Boad runs. On the river-ode are a number of 
large houses with high nvetmenta, not the least prominent among 
which is the house of the late Bhndev Chindxm MuUiaqi, aus., 
a noted edueadonist. West of the Strand Boad are AmumilclA 
Mughaltuli, and Feriighitoli, names lemimaoeiit of the Mi^hal 
and early Britidi days, when the trade of Gbinaoia floarUiad. 

In the Mughalti^ lane is an Tmimbira loandcd hp a 
rich Feisian nurohant of Ghinsuni named Hiji Xaihalai 
Muhammad, who m 1801 executed a trust deed endowii^ the 
Imlmbara with Mhir^ property at EAaimpiir (now Hallik 
K&sim’s hdt) and B&naberia. H&ji Earbslai died in 1804, and has 
Imfimbira is now in a dilapidated oonditioo. 

Araenisn In Armenitolft are the Armenian and Boman Gatholie 
^thoiic CIhurches. Next to the Fortuguese Churoh at Bandel, the 
Chnrchci Armenian Churoh is the oldest Christiao Church in Bengal, being 
be^ii in^ 1 695 and completed in 1697 by EhwftjA Joseph Maigar. 
It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, whom ther«» is a luge 
oil-painting over the altar at the east end. The feast of St. John 
on 26th January is hugely attended by the Armenian oommuoity 
of Calcutta. Attached to the ohurm is a cemetery with many 


• Boesij, aoti 1, p. IW. 
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tombs, the oldest being that of EhwftjS Johaness Margsr, father 
of the founder. In his epitaph he is described in Armenian as 
** the famous Khnrib (f. e., foreigner) Ehojah Johaness, the son 
of Maigar, an Ami'nian from Julfa in the country of Shosh. 

He was a ooiisiderable merchant, honoured with the fnTours of 
Kings and of their Yicerojrs. He Wris handsome and amiable and 
had tr ivelled north, south, east and west, and died suddeolj' 
at the City of Hooghly in Hindustan on the 27ih November 
1697, and delivered up his soul into the hands of the Ang« 1 ond 
rested here in a foreign land seeking his home.” The Homan 
Caiholio Church was completed in 1740, chiefly from funds 
bequeathed by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 

In FeiinghitoU. which is probably so called after the Feringis 
or Foriugueae, is a house of the BurdwSn Bsj, and near the latter 
is th i Hooghly thana. West of these lies Kh&grajol, evidently so 
oallfd from a jo/ or chonnel bordered by khdgtA re^ds; the 
channel has dried up, but tho adjoining lands are low and somewhat 
waterlogged. In EhigrSjol, Naaratr^ah Kh&n, cousin of Naw&b 
Khinjab&n, built a bige house (now in ruit:a) and a mosque, which 
is in a state of disrepair, with an inscription dated 1239 of the 
Bengali year (1832 A. D.). Htt farther excavated several tanks 
in the neighbourhood, the laigest of which goes by the name of 
Motijhil, probably in imitation of the well-known Motijhil of 
Mun^d&b&d. Nasratollah’s tomb lies in front of the mosque. 

Further west lies the European cemetery on a road called after Kumpeau 
it Gtorast&n road. It was originally the old Dutch cemetery ai.d eemetenr- 
W..B added to after the cession of the Dutch settlement in 1825. The 
oldest grave with a legible epitaph is that of Sir Cornelius Jonge, 
who died on 10th October 1743 and the oldest English grave is that 
-of Lieutenant Dent (June 1782). Among other tombs, may be 
mentioned those of Nathaniel Forsyth (1816), '4he first faithful 
and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura,” of Diniel Overbeck, 
the last Dutch Governor (1840), and of his son (1831), which has 
a pathetic epitaph statirg that his father envies him his grave. ” 

The massive tombs or mausoleums, so common in the burial grounds 
of the 18th century, in some instances contain coffins, which 
were placed in the brickwork and not buried.* 

Ward y, at present the moat important part of the municipal- 
ity, extends .^outh of the fourth ward. It contains the greater 
part of Chinsura proper, with Kharuabazar, E&mftrpara and 
ChaumAtha, and has a large maiddn (in front of the courts). On 
the river bank, east of the Strand road, lie the Free Church 


* An latfiTMtlng sccount of tha oamotery will be found in Old CbiDeurab: 
Tht Garden of Sleop/' Bengal Ba§t tmd FrtHtBf, January 190S. 
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Miaiion boildinga and school, which are separated by a part of the 
maid&n from the house of *he CommissioDer. The latter is a large 
double-storeyed house with a fine stairoaeie, ou which is a tablet 
bearing the date 1687 and a monogram compcsed of the letters 
0. V. 0. : thete lettersjstand for ** Oatindiche Voreenigde Gompanie,’* 
f.s., the Uuited East India Company. 'Ihe same monogram 
appears on the copper coinage issued by the Dutch.* 

This is believed to be the house which Stavorinus described os 
erected by Mr. Sichterman, the Dutch GFovernor, about the yeur 
1744. The gallery with a double row of pillars projecting over 
the water, and iho elegant terrace and balcony, which commands 
the finest prospect at Ohinsura ” have now disappeared, ai.d so have 
the gardens ‘‘ delightfully shady and pleasant.” The •* mole pro- 
jecting into the river,” which was mentioned by Hodges in 1780-81, 
oan still be traced, however, as well as the remains of revetments 
on the rivt>r bank. To the south of the house is a long two-storeyed 
building, which used to be the officers’ barr icks ; it is now occupied 
by the Civil Surgeon, the^Superintendent of Police, and others, and 
some of the rooms are reserved for use as a Circuit-House and 
Station Club. 

Thfl ‘ Opposite the officers’ bairaeks stands the old Du^oh Church, 
Chorah. English Protestant Church. It is octagonal in shape and 

has an altar at the north end. A Latin inscription records the fact 
that it was built by Sir Q. Yerm.t, the Dutch Director, in 1767. 
Before this, however, iu 1744, a steeple with a clook is said to have 
been erected by another Governor, Sichttiman, thus, according to 
Mr. Marshman, ** reminding us of the popular remark that the 
Frenchman invented the frill ai.d the Englii^man added the skirt.” 
The steeple fell down In the cyclone of 5th October 1864. Bound 
the walls are hung hatchments with the arms and epitajdis of some 
Dutch Govemon and othfr officers with their wives, the oldest being 
that of W. A. (1662), and Bogier Yan Heyoingen (1665). 

Hooghij Farther on is the Hoogbly College, a fine double-stoceycd 
OoU^a. hoiUiog within a large compound, which is walled in on three sides 
and has the river on the east; the garden contains plants which have 
been cultivated from the time when Dr. Watt was Pri^fessor of 
Botany here. The boilding has aevyxal large rooms, in one of which 
there is*a valuable libniry,«and a broid flight of steps down to the 
river. 

The college was established from the acoomulated suplua of 
the M ohsin Fund, ai&d, according to a stone tablet in the entxaooe 

*Co1. n. o. Crawford, I.II.S., Brief ef iU IHitrici (ICCa). 

** A Utro Blab of grey gisaite. whif h if itill e&tant, wm reoentlj lying in tho 
outer ettianoo to the racquet vunrt, and bae now been aet np in the CommiMioiiifv'e 
houie. U ia ptesoinably one of the itonea which were placed over the fork gatee. 
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liall was opesed on Isfc August 1836. The preseut building was 
oooupied in 1837, having been bought, with three highaB of land, 
between March and July of ^hat year. It was built by M. Perron, 
the French General of Scindia,* who resided at Ghandernagoro 
for a year and a half (1803-05) after his surrender to Lord Lake 
and before his departure for Europe. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of B&bu Fr&ukissen Hald&r, a zamiudar, who 
used to give nautohes and enterteiements in it, and who in 1838 
contributed Bs^ 13,000 for a masonry bridge over the Soraswati 
at Txibenl. He was ultimately convicted of forgery and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Seal family 
of Ghinsura (now represented by B&bu Brajendra Eumar Seal, 
a retired District Judge), had lent him money on a mortgage of 
the house, and when it wes sold ut an auction Sileof the civil 
court in 1834, bought it up. The Seals sold it in 1837 to Govorn- 
ment for Bs. 20,000. The Muhammadan pupils have a hostel in 
a large block south of (h* oollege, while the Hindu students live 
in a hostel, -erected in 1903, on the extreme south of the 
maiddn and iu several hir. d houses near (he courts. 

About hiilf a mile from the college is the temple of Shandes- 
war. This is a small temple of Sivo, the Lord of BuUs, siiuated 
on the baiik of the Hooghly within a willed enclosure. In this 
enclosure a nvlA or religious fair is h^'ld in the month of Bais&kh 
(middle of April to middle of May). The worshippers bathe 
in the Ganges, and (hen pour Ganges water on the linga^ which 
is 1} foot high. Only Brahmans are allowed to pour water 
in person, Sudras employing Brahman proxies on payment of 
a few pice. The shrine is fairly old, being mentioned in a 
Bengali poem of the eighteenth century .t 

Turning back and passing along the wsstem side of thechinsam 
Strand Boad, we come to the maid&n^ the old parade ground of 
the troops, which is bounded on the north by three bairacks. 

The main barrack runs east and west for about 300 yards, and 
baa an imposiDg effect. The eastern end of the upper storey 
forms the residence of the District Judge; with this exception, the 
whole building is occupied by Government offices and courts. 

The rooms below the Judge’s residence, and a few rooms beyond 
it in the upper and lower floors are oooupied by the office of the 
OommisBioner ; the long suite of rooms in the middle is oooupied 


* The OaltuiiJ of ICth October 1806 containt an adrertlfeineiit 

offitliig for nle ** the houae at Oblnanra, now nearly flnlahed, bnilt by ordor of 
Qeneinl Pairoo, laaTSog for Bnibpe.** 

t Vob yiii, p. sa. 
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by the criminal courts and the Golleotorate and magisterial offices, 
the tieasaxy being located in the lower stor«*y ; five or six rooms 
next to them on the upper storey are allotted to the District 
Board; while the suite of rooms at the western end is occupied by 
the eiril courts and the office of the District Judge. 

On the cession of Ghinsura by the Dutch, this barrack was 
co'istructf d in order to accommodate troops on first binding. Two 
tablets affixed to the middle of the upper storey on the sou^h and 
the north walla give some details of its construction. That on 
the south records that it was begun in January 1827 by Lieute- 
nant J. A. G. Grommelin, Executive Engineer, and was com- 
pleted in L)ecemb<-r 1829 by Gaptain William Bell Artilleiy 
Executive Officer; while that on the north (in Bengali) men- 
tions the names of the masons, B&mhari S rkar and Sheikh 
Tann DafadAr. This building was occupied by the troops until 
1871, when all the barracks were vacated by the Military 
Department. 

In the north-east corner, at right angles to the main building, 
is another barrack that rurs north and south nearly pHraUel to 
the river and the Strand Boad. It formed part of the Dutch 
barracks, and is tho oldest of all the barracks It is a two- 
storeyed building and has two racquet courts at the north end. 
It was occupied for some time by the post office and the Hindu 
hostel, but since 1901 it has been occupied by a company of the 
Military Police. 

At the north end of the court compound there are several 
other buildings, one of which, near the racquet courts, accom- 
modates a club for Indian officers and others, which is named 
after Mr. P. W. Duke, i.c.s., c s.i., sometime District Magistrate of 
TTnngMy. To the West of this, buyond the Gutcherry Eo;id, comes 
a block of buildings, confining the Im&mbara hospital, and 
the Lady Dufferin Female Hospital Gloss to the Givil Gourts 
at the western end of the compound is the Bar Ldbrary. South 
of the main barrack is a fine tank reserved for drinking w*.ter. 
West of the Gourt compound is enother barrack which was 
oii^nally a hospital for the troops and is now occupied by the 
police and the police offices. To the west of the police barrack 
is Kharuil Bazar, probably so called from the l-«rge quantity of 
straw (khar) that used to be sold there ; this is now the most 
important bazar in tho town. Opposite the police office is the 
Fr^ Mission Ghurch and girls’ school. 

Beyond tho maiddn are K&mArpAr& (on tho west) and Ghsu- 
mAth& (on the south), two qxiarters inhabited by hhodra lok^ 
including several Snbarnabanik families, such as Seals, Mandals, 
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Lfth§8 and Malliks. Among other, may be mentioned the Shorn 
fimily and the family of the CAlcutta merchints, Biswanath 
Lah& and Co. 

At the extreme wester.i boundary of this ward, near the 
25th mile of the Grand Trunk Bosd is ii Lirge Dutch tomb. 

It is an arched chamber, 15 feet high, with a dome and 
steeple. Bound the dome nre inscribed in krge letters the 
name and th dnte of death, viz. Susanah Anna Maria Yeati s, 
who died on 12 h May 1809. She bequeath'd Rs. 4,000 as a 
trust fund, the interest of which was to be expended on the 
maiutenance of her tomb, and the surplus, if any, given to the 
Gbinsura I'oor Fund. She also bequeathed a garden, named 
Ayesha Bag, to be used as a burial ground for Europeans. 

The Dutch occupied Chiusuru from 1 056 to 1725. In 1656 chiii 
they founded Fort Gustavus, of which the following description *”*■**• 
is given by Schouten, who visited Chinsura in 1665. ''There is 
nothing in it (Hooghly) more magnificent than i he Dutch factory 
It was built on a great space at the distance of a musket shot 
from the Ganges, for fear that, if it were neariu*, some inunda- 
tion of the waters of this river might endanger it, or cause it to 
fall. It has, indeed, more the appearance of a Urge oustU than 
of a factory of merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, 
and the fortifications are also covered with stone. They are fur- 
nished with cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditch a 
full of water. It is large and sp icious. There are many rooms 
to accommodate the Director, the other officers who compose the 
Council, and all the people of the Company. There are Urge 
shoi#8 built of stone, where goods that are bought in the country, 
and those thit our vessels bring there, are placed.” 

This account is confirmed by the Engli.-h Agent, Str«^yii- 
sliam Master, who visited ( hinsura on 2lBt November J676 and 
wrote “ Visited the Dutch at their factory, which is very large 
and well •built, with two quadrangles. The Directore was very 
obliging and showed us the new built warehouses, which are 
three Vi^ry large, that make one side of one of the quadrangles 
next to the Biverside. They are excellently well-timbered, 
which was all brought from the Coast. Alsoe he showed us 
other accommodations of their Factory, their gardens which are 
very Bpatious well kept with Tarrass walks and full (of) 

Lettioe and good herbage ; and adjoyneing to their Factory 
they have oflBoes for all things needful to them, as a Carpen- 
ters Yard with stores of good Timber brought from Batavia, 
a Cooper's yard where they make many casks for. the Pork, 
which they kill and salt up downe the river, a Smiths forge, 
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a Gbannary and apartment for a great many 'weareia, 
where they have sett up Loomes for the wea'viDg of aaile 
cloth, and a foild to make ropes in.” * 

The sketch plant of Chinsura (1721) given in Du Bois* ** lives 
of the Governors Gem ral of the Dutch East India Oompany ” 
shows a qundrringular fort wi-h two gates, one to the north 
and the other to the east on the riverside. Within the fort 
were various offices, houses of officers, tanks and gardens. Outside 
the fort a bazar lay to the rorth-east, the flagstaff to the 
east on the river bank, gardens to the south and south- west^ 
and a cemetery to the north-west. t 

When Stavorinus visited Chinsura (1770), the place had 
undergone many changes. The * for^ an oblong in shape, 650 
feet by 325 feet, had three gates, one by the river, another to the 
north, and the third to the south leading to the Company*a 
giirden, in which there is neither a bush nor a blade of grass.’* 
The stone walls were about 15 feet high, but in a ruinous state. 
The cemetery to the west had been levelled and was occupied 
by a powder magazine, a new burial ground (the present 
European cemetery) being opened in another part of the town. 
In the south-east corner the Governor s hous*^ (the present Com- 
missiouer s house) and the Church (the present Protestant Church) 
had been built. Southwards, at a distance of more than a 
quarter of an hour's walk, Mr. Yemet had built a house for 
freemasors, called Concordia. 

When the British took poBsession in 1825, the Dutch were 
found to have been paying the Mughal Government rent for the 
area of the fort (about 65 bighdn)^ Chinsura and Mirz&pur. 
Not long afterwards, the stones of the fort wall were utilized 
to metal the town rouds; and with the exception of the Dutch 
barrack and the present * Commissioner's house, all the build- 
ings inside the fort were dismantled to make room for the new 
barracks. The Church and the two cemeteries were made over to 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Up to that time there was at every 
outlet of the town a gate guarded by police offiofrs. whosri duty it 
was to realize custom duties and to prevent the desertion of 
European sailors belonging to the Dutch ships. The tolls were 
aboli^ed, but a place on the road near Tftldftng& towards 
Ohandernagore is still known as fold-phatak (toll-gate). At 
jaresent, except for (he Commissioner’s house, the cemet^, the 
barracks, and some drains, no memorial of the Dutch rule is visible. 

* Bowrey, p. 169, note 1, 

f It foimt the fiontupieoe of Toynbee'e Sk§ich of the Admlnlftration of 
Heoghly tliittlet. 
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Waid VI, south of the Bfth ward, oontaios the British Britiih 
portion of Ghandernagore, which is separated from the French 
portion by some roads and a lane. It is sparsely populatt d, and 
contains a police outpost. Along the river bank a long char has 
formed, which is Khfta Mahal ^ property ; it is fanned out to 
less'^es, pari of it being us«d for brick-fields. The appears 
to be of some age, babul and other trees growii:g on it ; but during 
the last two years (1 908-09) it l.as rapidly out away, and almost 
all th*^ babul frees have fallen into the river. Nand Kumar was 
present at a parade of the Bri'ish anny held by Clive on the 
Ghandemagore plain to the northward of ' Taldangy garden on 
23rd April 1757.* 

The town appears to be decadent Its populutioti fell from present 
34,761 ill 1872 to 29,383 in 1901, and was 28 91 G in 1911 ; 
during the decade ending in 1902, the de.ith-rate (50*42 per 
miUe) nearly doubled the birth-rate (28*42). Very Utile of i;s 
old trade has survived, and it has no mills or factories. Hooghly 
suffers much from fev€r, and the inhabiiatits of Chinsura from 
cholera and bowel-complaints. A scheme for the (stablishmeut 
of water- works at a cost of about 4 lakhs hi s been mooted, but 
its initiation depends on the funds the municipcliiy can provide. 

It may be added that Hooghly-Ghiasura aid French ChaLder- 
nagore are the only places in Bengal prop( r outride Calcutta where 
plague has broken out in epidemic form. From Juuunry to May 
1905, there wtre 254 cases, with 204 deaths, in Uooghly-Chinsura, 
and223 cases, with 174 deaths, in French Chaudera.igor.\t 

Hooghly SubdiTision.— The headquarteis subdivision of the 
district lying be. ween 22° 52' and 23° 1 4' north latitude and 
between 87° 58^ and 88° 30' east longitude. It expends ov^r the 
whole of the north of the district, and with an area of 442 square 
miles, it is the largest of the subdivisions. The land, which 
has been formed by the silt deposits of the llooghly on the east and 
the Dftmodar on the wtst, is fiat and alluvial, but has a sUght rise 
towards the north and north-west. It is intersictid by numerous 
channels and creeks, and there are numerous depressions, the 
remains of former river channels. Hence it is water-logged, 
and all the thanas are very malarious, the death-rate exceeding 
the birth-rate considerably. In the sixties and seventies of the 
19th century Burdw&n fever raged, carrying away a very large 
proportion — estimated at one third to more than a half-— of the 
population. Though this fever has disappeared, the population 
has not increased, numbering 308,217 in 1881 and 308,716 in 

• Mtugai tn jraa 57, 11 , p. see. 

t Inditii Medittl Guette, October 1905. 
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1901. The land is, howe'ver, fertile and yields abundant crops of 
paddy (rice), pulses, potatoes, vegetables and jufe. 

Inchnra. — A village in Balagarh th&na in Ihe i;oth-east. 
of the Uooghly subdivisioi]. It contains an outpost, is the 
junction of several roads and contains a District Board bunga- 
low. It is, however, somewhat difficult of access, as the roads 
are mostly fair-weather tracks ; the Par)du&-Kalnaroad is, however, 
a good metalled road. Th-? old road from Tribeni to KalD& and 
theii03 to Murshidabad passed by this village, and it is shown 
in Bennell's Atlas with the flag mark of a police station. 

Janai.— A Urge villag-^ in thann Chanditala of ih^ S^ramporo 
subdivision, si uated on the right bink of the old Saraswafi. It is 
connected with the ChindfiaU station on the Howr.ih-Sheakhala 
Light Railway by a short branch line 2J- miles long. The village 
contains th? residence of the zamindar family of Mukherjis, once 
an i'jfluential family, but now in reduced oircumstancts owing 
to pirlitioti and litigation. Th^-re is a High English School here, 
and the place has a local reputation for a sped' s of sweetmeats 
calLd manohard. About a mile oS is Baksha, also on the right bank 
of the Saraswati, which contains a Navurahia temple of Rnghun&th 
built in 1793 A. Ih, and a group of twilve temples, named 
Isafieswar, built in 1780 by Bhawlioi Charan Mitra.* Adjoining 
the group of temples is a fi -e tank with a broad ffkdl. A ma/d is 
held here i.nuu dly on the last day of the Bengali year in April. 

Khanakul. — A large village in the Arambagh subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the Kana Dwarakeswar. in 22® 43' 
N. and 87® 52' E. It is the headqujrti rs of a police station, and 
contains an out-door dispensary and High English school. It 
may be reached from Mftyapur (on the Old Benares road ; by the 
Mayapur-Jagatpur road, a kutchn fair-woatb r roid ; but the 
easiest route is (1) by the B mgal-Nagpur Railway from Howrah 
to Kola (on the Rilpnarayan); (2) by steamer on th»- Rupuarayan 
to Raniohak ; and (3) by boat from Ranichuk to Khanakul. On 
account of the B ga& br.'ach, a large quantity of the Damodar 
water has been pissing through the lower part of the K&nft 
DwSrakeswar of late yeais and has deepened this part of the 
channel. It is now navigable by boats of considerable size 
for several miles beyond Kh&nakul ; and a large temple of 
Gthanteswar Siva, standing on the river bank, is in danger of 
being cut away by the deepened stream. 

ffli&o&kul is the centre of a considerable trade in brass^ware, 
inferior cotton fabrics, silk threads and cloths, rice and veget- 
ables. The hdi ot Kh&nftkul is the largest in the subdivision. 
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The maDufaciure of coif on and silk fabrics has long been carried 
on in the neighbourhood. The East India Company had large 
aurnu js or factorhs for th^se textures at Khirpai and Itadhanagar 
in the adjoining subdivision of Ghatftl, and we find ihni in 1759 
Mr. Watts, Ilesident of *‘QuUaul,^* complained that the 
at ‘*Coijnakoor’ hud detnincd some silk winders who were indebted 
to him. 

Khanakulis iiihabi ed by many familiis of the higher cast ob> 
spe<*iMlly Brahmans and Kayas'hs, a sure sign that it is an old 
place. The Bralimans of Xhanakul formed a distinct Samaj, 
noted for their learuing and studus in grammar and astronomy. 
In Valentyn’s map “Caiincoil” and above it ‘ Sjanabatti ore 
shown on ths w»-st bank of a large stream, which though not 
tanipd, is evidently the Kaua Dwarukesw r, then .tlie main 
channel. 

Eonnagar. — The southernmost part of the Seramporc Muni- 
cipality (r. Sirumpore). 

Kotrang. — A town in th#* Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 
41' N. and 88° 21' E. Population (1901) 6,574. It lies between 
tho llooghly rivt r and the East Indian Bailway, with Konnogar 
on the north nud Uttorpara on th<" somh. The town is small 
and gi iicrnlly uiihealtliy, its death-rate during the decade end- 
ing ill 1902 being 42*21 per mille or more than double the 
birth-r.do (19*77); th* low-birth-rate is largrdy due to a consi- 
derable floating population of males, who are attracted to the 
town by fhn biick and tile making ii.du try, for there are a 
number of brick -fields along the bank of the Ifooghly. Tho , 
Colcutfa ( *01 p rut ion hud u large brick fi- Id here, which is now 
sublet to private persons; a little jute rope ai d string are also 
made by Imnd. The town is of modern creation, ar.d is not 
show'n in any old m ips ; but the village of Kotrang is mentioned 
in the poem of Bipn Das ( 1495 A.D.) ; and one part, of the 
town, Bhadrakali, in a Bengali poem on Sityanarayau Pir 
(18th century). Bhadrakali is so called from an old temple of 
the goddi SB Kali. A religious fair is held hero about the middle 
of January in honour of u saint nomod M&uik Pir. 

Erishnanagar. - A large village on the left bank of the KanA 
Damodar, in ihe Ser.impore subdivision. It is tho luadquarters 
of a thana and ooctnius a s a ion on the Chamj^adauga branch 
of the IIowrah-Amta Light Railway. “ Kistaiiagar '' appears 
in Renneirs Atbis with a flag mark indicating a police station, 
and is then fore a fairly old viUage. 

Erishnanagar. — A- large village on the right bank of the 
£ftn& Dw&iakeswar in the Ar&mbSgh subdivision. If lies about 
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two miles north of Khfinftkul police station, and is often distio* 
guiahed from other places of the same name by the designation 
Khan dkul-Krishn an agar. In the dry season it maybe reached 
from the Old Benares road by the M&y&pur-Jagatpur road ; there 
is a District Board bungalow on this road at Oopftlnagar, a mile 
south of Krishnanagar. The easiist way, however, is to go from 
Baidch^k by boot, which brings oue to Krishnanagar in 6 or 7 
hours. An out- door dispensary is maintained here by the 
samindar, an<t there aie three Sanskrit ioln, A large temple, 
Burroundid by a dozen smaller ones, stai ds on the river bank ; 
it is dedicated to Qopin&>h, and was visite I by iho poet Bhftrat 
Chandra Rny about 1751 A.D. In the villagn of Nftptipard, 
close by, lived the ancestors of the late Bftbu Bhudev Mukherji, 
the fiinst Indian Inspector of Schools and for some time a 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

Badhanagur or Baghunathpur immediately north of Krishna- 
nugar, Wi.s th*i home of Baj& Bammohan Bai, the well-known 
reformer and founder of the Brfihmo Sam&j. It ia now the 
property and residence of his grandson, Bdja Fiyari Mohan B&i. 

Magra. — A large village in thana Hooghly of the Hooghly 
aubdivisiou, situated in 22^ 59' N. ai d 88® 22' E. on the right 
(south) bank of the K&na Nadi, which ia here called the Magra 
Xhal. The Grand Trunk Boad passes through the place, which 
also contains the junction station of the East Indian Bailway and 
ilie Bengtil Provincial Railway, the latter hiving two statioDB, 
Magra uod Magraganj. The uanj or mart is an important one, a 
consider.ible traffic passing through it by rail, road and river. 
An oiiipost and a post offio3 are located here ; and there is a 
Public Works Department bungalow on the Grand Trunk Bead. 
Cotton fabrics are manufactured by hand looms in some quantities 
in the neighbourhood ; but the chief exporls are paddy, rioe, 
tobacco and fine sand. The latter is taken from the bed of the 
Kana Nadi near Mugraganj and used for building. The river is 
evidently an old chai utl of the Dftmodar, which must once have 
run- straight- across to Tribeni. The Magra sand-beds are nearly 
exhaMed, and sand is now dug up all along the line of the 
B«mgal Provincial R ilway at Sult&ngachi, DwftrbSsini Milki, etc., 
whence it'is railed to Tribeni and exported by boat to Calcutta. 

The manufiiciure of cotton cloths at MagrS dates beck a long 
time for the Minutes of Consultations” of Fort William mention 
the despatch of ifwndHhtaH to a large aurung or factory at Gola- 
gore, near M^gra. In 1755, it was reported that Ra. 38,518 had 
been advanced to the weavers at Golagoxe; and in 1767 an 
inspecting officer visited the aurung there and reported that 
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fhiogB were going on well. The eariy records of Hooghljr 
diow that the aurnug was replaced before 1795 by a Com- 
merciHl Besidenoy at Golagore, the road from N&jdaarai to 
Bordw&n tid Golagore being the boundary between the urea it 
oommanded and that of Harip&l Later, it appears from a 
report of the Besident in 1810 that a coiisider»ble tn.de had 
sprang up in mn or hemp at Golagort*. The Besideacy is men- 
tioned in W. H:imilton’a Uifdostan (1820), ond was abolidied 
about 1835. ‘ After its abolition, though the manufacture of 
cotton and silk declined, there was a development of trade 
owing to ihe construction of the Grand Trunk Boad, which 
crossed the Kan& Nadi (old Damodai^ at Magr& en route to 
Burdwftu. This improvement continued until the East Indian 
Bailway drew off the bulk of the trad^ to the north-west. The 
trade became local, mid graduilly dwindled. In recent years 
the local traffic has been considerably developed by the Bengal 
Provinciul Bailway with its Tribenl branch giving direct access 
to the Hooghly river ; and it will presumably be further 
developed when the Hooghly- K&twa line, now ur der const ruction, 
is opened. 

In Bennell’s Allas “ Moggur.i Gaut’’ is shown as connected 
with “Terbonee” or ‘‘Bansbaria” by n road that passed on 
to Burdwan. When the Grand Trunk Road was buil% an iron 
suspension bridge was built over the Kunti Nullah at a cost of 
Bs. 36,000 contributed by the Burdwan Bajft iu 1829 ; and in 
1830 the portion betw(-»Mi Hooghly and M> gra was metalkd. 

MahSrUad (JUnhd^ great, and ndfh lord) — A large village 
lying partly in th&na Fandu^ and partly in thara Polb& of the 
Hooghly subdivision, situated a mile north of the station of the 
same name cn the Beng.il Provincial Bail way. It contains a 
station of the Free Xirk Bur^l Mission, which has established 
an out-door dispensary and a High English school. The village 
also contains temples of Brahmamayl and Siva ; on the Sivur&tri 
day (Pebruary-March) a religious fair called Mahanad Jdtra 
is held in Siva’s temple. According to the legends of Pandua, 
Mah&cad was conquerxd by the Muhammadans together with 
Pandua (q.v ). There is a tank here known as the Jibankund^ 
where it is said th it dead Hindus were restored to life again, 
until it was defiled by the Musalm&ns throwing cow’s flesh in it. 
Here too the remains of a high embankment from Tribeui to 
Mah&nftd, 8 miles, can still be seen, which goes by the name 
of JdmdtjdngdJ (son-in law’s embankment). 

Mahesh (Mfthesh, a title of Siva). — A quarter of Serampore 
town lying between Bi6hr& and Ballabhpur. See Serampore. 
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Mandalai. — villnge in thftna Fandua of the HoogUy 
BubdiviBioQ. It is 4 miles from the Puudua railway station, and 
is aooessible by the Fandua InchurS road. It coutains an oat-door 
dispensary, which providts medical relief to a malarious tract. 
Its cos^ is met from the ir.come of a Trust Fund left by 
l)r. Bholan&th Bose, late Civil Medical Officer of Fiirldpur, 
Maudulai beiug his wife’s ancistrol home. The place is commonly 
known as Ilsoba-Mandalai. 

Handaran. — An old place lying in thana Gogh&t of the 
Arambagh subdivision, 7 or 8 miles W. S.-W. of Ar&mbagh 
town. The name is probably derived from JUlantidr, a n^me, and 
a^aniy tract ; • but another d* rivet ion is given by Mr. Benmes, viz., 
imhda, bad, and aranyn^ forest. T The Burdwan-Midnaporo road 
passes west, and the Old Nagpur road a little north of the place. 
It contains the ruins of two forts, the northern one called 
Garh Mendaraii and the southern one Bhiturgarh, of which 
the following description is quoted from an article by Licutenarit- 
Colonel D. G. Crawford, i.M.s., ou “Places of Historical Interest 
in Hughli District ” published in Bengal P(n/ and pveaeid (Vol. 
II, pogps 294 97)J. “Ad earthen ramp, some ten to fifteen feet 
high, encloses a space of about 500 yards square, roughly 
quadrangular with the corners rounded off. The river Amudwar.i 
(Amod r) enters this plice at the northern corufi* of the ramp and 
flows across it, passing out at a gap in the eastern side, near its 
south end. The south-eustern corner of the quadrangle shows a 
distinct bulge outwards to the south-east, the reason for which is 
not apparent. On the right or south-w'ist btmk of the river stand 
the ruins of the “inner fort ” or Bhitargarh. These ruins consist 
of a mound some 200 y^rds square, and I should think 30 to 
40 feet high in the centre. More or less fill round this mound, 
but specially on the northern (river) and southmi facis, may bo 
seen traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, brick above. 
The sides of the mound are overgrowo with jungle, both tree and 
scrub ; so thick, that it is ditficult to get through. The top is 
more open, though it also is covered with trees. The whole 
mound apparently consists of broken brick, more or less, but no 
trace of any definite building, even in ruius, is visible, except a 
Musdman'tomb on the highest point. 

“ This tomb consists of three terraces 16 paces long from north 
to south, 12 from east to west, and each about two feet high, 
ichey are built of old stones, and tipparenlly have been patched 

• SiavitT^at-Pitrana, 1. c.. liid.. Ant. XX, p. 420. 

t 3. B. A. 8., ISOU, p. 106. 

t See .Iso Prac. A S. B., April 1870, pp. 11640. 
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up from time to time. On the highest terrace is the tomb itself, 
some eix feet long and three feet high. A yard from its northern 
end is a small brick pillar, with a niche in it for a lamp. There 
were many day horses round the tomb, mostly very small coarse 
clay images, but one quite artistic and much larger. The space 
between the northern ramp and river is high grass land. The 
rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its 
southern end, which is a swamp. Just outside the southern ramp 
lies a long narrow tank, which probably was once a moat. From 
the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 300 yards long from the south to north and 500 broad, 
with a high mound at its south-west angle ; this mound consists 
mostly of masses of roughly cut laterite, and must have been a 
strong bastion. 

^e situation is well chosen for defence against an eneniy armed 
only with bows and arrows or even early firearms. Even if the 
outer ramp were taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of 
a water-supply from a river, which does not run dry during the hot 
weather, washLog the northern walls of the fort. The ramp of the 
outer fort is now only some 10 to 15 feet high, and presents an 
easy slope on both inner and outer sides. Cavalry could ride 
over it ; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop. 
But this is after the rains of a century at least, probably much 
longer, have acted on it. In the days when the ruin was a fort- 
ress, it was probably much higher and steeper. This fort is the 
scene of the story ^ Durgesa ^andiniy by the celebrated Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was Subdivisional 
Officer of Jah&nabad about 20 years ago. 

“ A little north of the northern ramp lie the ruins of Garh 
Mandaran. These consist of large mounds, 15 to 20 feet high, 
covering a space of about half a mile square. A poor modern 
village covers part of this area. On one of the mounds towards 
the south stands a mosque, of no particular antiquity or interest.” 

Historically, Mandaran is a place of much interest. In the 
Orissa copper plates, the king of Mandfir (the old name of 
MandAraij) is stated to have been defeated by Chodaganga and 
driven to the banks of the Ganges. Yarious traditions connect 
the place with Ism&il Ghazi, a famous general of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan of Bengal, from whose time it became an important fron- 
tier station of Bengal commanding the old Pfidish&hi road from 
Burdw&n to Orissa. Madaran appears as a 8arkdr in the Ain-i^ 
Akbm% its headquarters Haveli-i-Madaran being a large mahdl 
with a revenue of 1,727,077 darns (Bs. 43,127). In accounts of the 
wars between the Afgh&ns and the Mughals in Akbar's reign, it is 
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mentioned several times as being on the royal road to Orissa ; 
its importance in those days is also clear from the fact that it 
was one of the very few places 6ho\> n in the maps of Oastaldi, 
De Barros and Blaev. With the subjugation of the Afghans 
in Orissa, its importance gradually declined ; and by tho 
second half of the 17th century it disappeared from European 
maps. The chief traces of its status as a frontier town now 
consist of the remains of its forts, and the 8ur\iv«il of a consider- 
able number of Musalman dimdddrsy holding lands rent-free or at 
quit-rents as a reward for military and other services. 

Several quain^ legends attach to the pluoe ; its old remains, and 
also its romantic site oil the Amodar, induced Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatter] i to select it as the scene of one of his best- 
known novels, the Dunjesa^iiandini or the Chieftain’s Daughter. 
The following story about tho headless rider of Mandaran is 
quoted from Blochmann’s account* : — 

“lu days of old, Ismail Ghazi, a General (jiipahsdldr) of 
Husain Shah of Gaur, was sent to fight the infidels of Orissa. 
After gaining a signal victory, Ismail rctunfd from Eatak to 
Bengal, and halted at a small place called Madaian, south-west 
of Burdwau. He was pleased with the surrounding country and 
stayed there for some time. One nigh^, wliilo saying his prayers 
in tho open air, ho was disturbed by a noise above his head. He 
looked up, and saw a long line of Devs passing eastwards to 
bathe in the Bhfigirati. ‘You have disturbed my prayer,* 
exclaimed Ismail to the Devs, ‘ come down and perform the 
service which I shall impose upon .’you as a punishment.* ‘ We 
cannot interrupt our (light to the river*, replied the Devs, *but 
on our return we will do whatever thou oommandest.* After 
some time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before 
Ismdil, who commanded them to build, at the place where he 
was, an immense fort, after the model of the fort of Laiik& 
^Ceylou). The Devs at first objected, because they had never 
been in Lapka ; but, as Ismail remained firm, they quickly des« 
patched one of their number to Lanka, and before morning 
dawned the Fort of Madaran was completed. 

“But the drcait of the Fort, which the Devs had built in 
one night, .was so great that much land belonging to Hindus had 
been taken away for it. Now there was a Brahi^n in Brahman- 
ganw, half a mile north of Bhitaxgorh, wb^ had some influence 
'■(nrsdi) with Husain Shah ; and as a tank belonging to him had 
^ 9 u taken within the new fort, he went straight to Gaur and 

• Froceediagi, A. 8. B., April 1870, pp. 117-18. 
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told Husuin Sh&h that Ism&U prepared for a revolt. Had he not 
built ail immeDBe fort near the frontier of Orussa, without telling 
the king ? This appeared oonvincingi and Husain Shah sent a 
mtssenger to Madasan, to recall Ismail to Court. Ismail 
was just Bupexiutending the digging of a tank near Qogh&t, about 
four miles east of Maddran, when the order (farmdn) oame. 
Hence the tank is even itow-a-days called Farmdndiahi^ the 
Tank of the Order. 

Ism&il obeyed the oaU of his king ; but no sooner liad he 
arrived in Gaur, than he was executed by Husnin Shah. When 
the head hod been severed from the body* strange to behold, the 
headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and rode oil in 
the direction of Madaran, whilst the head flew up and followed 
the rider, hovering high in the air perpendicularly above the 
body. At night the headless rider arrived before the gate of 
Bhitargarh, where two of his servants stood on guard. He told 
them not to be afraid, and explained what had happened to him 
in Gaur, and that he had been innocently killed by the king. 
He then asked them to give him some pdn. But this the men 
would not do, saying that his head was high above^ and be would 
not be able to eat. * Then it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed 
Ismliil, Hhat my head should join the body for he would 
have been restored to life, if they had given him something to 
oat—* go therefore, my head, go back to Gaur, to be buried there.’ 
Thereupon the head returned to Gaur the same road it had come^ 
and the grave where it was buried there may be seen to 
this day. 

When the head had left, Ism&il ai^ed the guards to open the 
gates. He entered the town and coming to a certain spot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to open herself, when suddenly 
before the eyea of aU, horse and rider disappeared in the yawning 
abyss. The earth then closed again, d^ese wonderful events 
were soon told all over the neightourhood, and crowds of vuitora 
oame to see the hallowed spot where the martyr had dissappeared. 
About the some time, the B&ja of Buxdw&n was at warfare 
with the B&jah of Bardah, and the latter had made a vow that 
he would build a Varydh or A^idnah (torib) for Hasrat Ism^ 
dioold he be successful against the Burdw&n B&ja. Fortune 
favouring him, he kept his vow and built the tomb, which ia 
still within Bbftargarh at Mad&xan.” 

About two miles south-east of Mad&ran is a village named 
Dinan&th. Two large gateways are visible here leading to an 
enoloBure extending over .8 or 10 bighd^. According to tradition, 
the enclosure was a military baaar on the old Orissa xoacU Both 
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the gateways have Fezsiaa msoriptioiiB. That on the southem 
gateway speaks of the place being called Muhdrak Manml by 
Older of Naw&b Asad Jaog (Nawab Shuj&-ud-dln of the historians) 
when he encamped here on his way from Orissa to Bengal in 
1136H. (1723-24 AJ).) ; while that on the northern gateway 
records the erection of a sorcri by Mutamiu-ul-Mulk, (». a., Shn]&* 
ud-din) in 1143 H. (1730-31 A.D.)-* It was here that Shuja-ud- 
^n was informed of his appointment as Nawab of Bengal, and the 
gateways were apparently erected in commemoration of the good 
news. 

Mayapnr. — A village in th&na Azambagh of the Ar&mfaigh 
subdivisLon. It is situated on the Old Benares road, about five 
miles east of Arambagh town, and a mile north of the Efina 
Dwarakeswar stream. The road to Jagatpur rid Ehan&ul 
starts from this place, at which a mud- walled thatched hut does 
duty as a District Board bungalow. It is an old village, men- 
tioned in the Chandl of Eavikankan (rtraa 1600 A.D.) as the head- 
quarters of a aihUH^r or village-owner, named Mahmud Sharif. 
In the early British days a considerable quantity of silk cloth 
was manufactured here ; but it is now a decadent village, having 
suffered greatly from the epidemics of Burdwan fever. 

Mohsin Fund. — ^An endowment fund created by Haji Muham- 
mad Mohsin, who inherited the large property of his step-sister, the 
widow of Sal&h-ud-din, Faujddroi Hooghly. In 1806 he executed 
a lauliatndma^ or deed of appropriation of his property, in whidi 
it was stated that in the testator’s family, from generation to 
generation, certain charges had been incurred and usages observed 
in connection with the celebration of religious rites and festivals^ 
and that, as he had no children by whom the performance of these 
pious duties could bo performed, he desired to make proviaiou lor 
their continued discharge. He, therefore, made over specified pro- 
perty to two managers, with instructions that they should divide 
the net income into nine equal shares, two of which they should 
keep for their own use, three they should devote to the expenses 
of celebrating religious festivals and executing repairs in the 
Hooghly Imambftra and burial-ground, while the remaining 
four shares should be spent in paying salaries and pensions, 
according tb a list attached. The bequest included the following 
properties the zamfnd&ri of pargana .Eismat Saiyadpur and 
Sobn&li in EhulnA and Jessore, the Imamb&ra building, the 
Imambara bazar and hdt^ and the furniture of the Im&mbara at 
Hooghly. 


• J. A. a B., 1 S 70 , pp. 802-08. 
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It appeals from the proceedings of the Yice-Preddeiit 
in Oonncil,' Persian Department^ dated the 8th December 
182<i, and from the correspondence genezallj, that these 
saiari«>s and pensions were payable to the officers and servants 
of the Imambtira, so that the whole endowment, as far as 
its purpose was specified, was for the support of that religious 
institution, of the ceremonies perfonned in it, and of the persons 
employed in it. The founder added the provision that ** the 
managers after me will exercise their discretion and authority either 
to continue or disoontinue them (the allowances and pensionB) as 
they may think proper, and I have made over the management 
generally to them.” No specific direction, however, was given as 
to what use should be made of any savings which might accrue 
from the discontinuance of snlaries or pensions under the power 
given by this last clause, the matter being thus left to the 
discretion of the managers. A year before the execution of this 
deed, a suit had been instituted against H&ji Muhammad Mohsin 
by MirzA Bundoh Ulla, claiming, under a pretended will, the 
lands which the foiiuer subsequently constituted an endowment. 
This suit was prosecuted from court to court up to the Privy 
Council, and lasted some GO years, during the whole of which 
period it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was 
valid or not. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin died in 1812, and the managers 
whom he had appointed seem immediately to have entered upon a 
course of mismanagement and embezzlement. According to the 
finding of the Goiirt of Sadar Diwani Adalat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, the Government revenue fell 
into arrears, while the income was spent on quarrels between the 
managers, bribes to the police and dminHf and gifts to the 
managers^ relatives. Moreover, in order to increase their own 
profits at the expense of the trust, they forged a perpetual lease 
in their own favour and that of their relatives, purportiEl|^ to have 
been executed by H&ji Mxihammad Mohsin before the deed of 
foundation. The Board of Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment under Regulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managers, then 
laying down rules for their control, and finally, in 1817, os 
these milder measures had only made matters worse, dismissiDg 
the managers altogether. As the relatives of the latter were 
implicated with them in the frauds committed, a Government 
servant was appointed to administer the endowment under the 
orders of the Board and .Local Agents. From this lime the 
institution lias been praotlcidly controlled by Government 
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The Board of Beyenne in 1817 founded a madra$a at an 
annual cost of Ba. 6,000 payable oat of the funds of the endow- 
ment. But the leading featm in the first 20 years of Govem- 
ment management, was the growth of a oonsideinble fund Tested 
in OnTemment aeourities. In 1821 the property was settled in 
painl tenures, that is to say, tenures subjeot to a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity, and about six lakha of rupees were received on this 
nooount. As, however, the auit questioning the validity of the 
title was then pending in the Privy Council, it was made a condi- 
tion that if that case were lost, and the new owner refused to confirm 
the palnU, the purchase-money should be returned with interest. 
To meet this possible charge, the proceeds of the pafni sale wero 
invested in Government securities, and, the interest being added 
as it accrued to the original principal, a capital sum of about ten 
lakha of rupees waa accumulated. 

In 1835, shortly after the law suits terminated, it was decided 
by the Government of India that three *T)inths of the income 
from the zamfndftri should be assigned permanently for the 
current expenses of the Imamb&ra, &o. Of the two*ninths of 
the income assigned to the fnu.atedilia^ one-ninth was assigned to 
the agent or mutawdiit appointed by Government, and the remaia- 
ing one-ninth was to be available for general purposes of a 
beneficent nature. The four-ninths share of (he aamlnd&ri 
income appropriated by Hftji Muhammad Mohsin to penaiona and 
eataUishments was to remain liable to those charges, but when 
they lapsed, the income waa to be added to the surplus fund 
appropriable to general pnrpoaea. Ther^ thns remained at 
the disposal of Government for general porpoaes of a bene- 
ficent nature (1) one-ninth of the annual inoome from the 
saioIndAxi; (2) the lapsed pensiona, &c. ; and (3) the entire apaount 
aocruing bmoL the interest* of the aocnmulated fund inveated in 
Goverimient promisBoiy notes. It was decided that, af^er setting 
apart from laat-mentioned fnnd auoh an amoani as might 
neoewaiy to provide appropriate buildingB, inclndicg the charge 
of lebirilding or xepaiiing the Im&mb&ra and other religioaB 
edifices, if it riionld be found necessary to renew them, the 
remaioder shonld be oonaideied as a Trust Fund, the interest of 
whidi, with other items speoifled, might be ** appropriated to the 
purpose of edncation by th^ fqrmatioa of a ooUegiate institution 
.importing inatrnotion of all Undo in the lugher departments of 
education.” 

After the peewng of Act XX of 1863 a committee waa 
appcinted, under amotion 7 of that enaotment, for (he auperviaion 
of the endowment assigned for religious nsen This Omninittee 
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oontrola the expenditure of a contribution equal to three-ninths of 
the income directly derived from the original estate in the form of 
rents and an allowance of Bs. 750 a month in respect of the 
charge for establishment to be borne by the four-ninths share. 
The manager, who now deals only with the religious assignment, 
having no concern with the property generally, receives one- 
ninth. The remainder of the estate, includiog the whole of 
the interest on the ocoumulation, is held to be nt the disposal 
of Government os successor to the managers appointed by the 
founder. 

This fund was originnlly applied to the foundation and support 
of the Hooghly College, which was open to members of all reli- 
gious communities. To this orrangement the objection was raised 
that an institution almost exclusively frequented by Hindus was 
not the moat suitable recipient of the incomo of a distinctively 
Muhammadan endowment. Accordingly the Government of 
Bengal, by a resolution dated 29th July 1878, decided that the 
fund should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
among Muhammadans, the Hooghly College being maintained 
from other sources. It has since then been devoted with great 
discretion, and with the beat results, to assistiog the progress of 
Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
such as the payment of a part of the fees of MuhammacJ^n 
students at the University and at zilla schools, the appointment of 
Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of scholarships and 
hostels, etc 

According to the Beport of the Muhammadan Educational En- 
dowments Committee (1888), from which the above account has 
been compiled, ** the history of the Mohsii) Eund may be quoted 
with much effect as an instance of the benefit which may acorae 
from bold and uncompromising action in dealing with endowments. 
The original object of the foundation, the Imftmb&ra at Ho^hly, 
haa been rebuilt, and is a handsome edifice, where the traditional 
oefemoDiea are maintained with a degree of splendour which 
more than fulfils the main desire of the founder that the devotional 
praelioas of hia family should not perish with his^raoe. And the 
anxpluB inopme, small as it is compared with the work to be done 
amrag Mnhamxnadans in Bengal generally, ia so applied as to be 
of the greatest use, siding thonsands in obtaining an education 
whkih ^ey might otherwise be unable to secure. It must, however; 
be owned that it would be impdsribleto treat all endowments with 
the freedom exeidsed in the case of Moludn’s ImAmbAxa, aa to 
which Government has acted with ah eye only to utility, applying 
the mrplus of a religious and local foundation atflntoa the 
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appointed qK>t to seoalar pniposes without distinction of creed, 
and now over all Bengal without leterenoe to any limit of place. 
This Ttide discretion has never been claimed for the ruling power 
as such, and was us^ in this case by Oovemment in the assumed 
capacity of mutauAlli or manager of ihe trust.’' 

Huhammad Amlopur.— A large estate in the Serampore 
subdivision coDsistiog of about 350 Its area is 61,807 

acres and its rent-roll is Bs. 1,87,743, the land revenue bring 
Bs. 80,112. The estate is so called aftir Muhammad Amlnpur, a 
small village in the KftlnS subdivirion of Burdw&n. Tradition 
relate a that this village was founded by one Muhammad Amin, an 
Amin under Sh&h Shuja. After his death, the village, having 
fallen into arrears of revenue, was acquired by the ancestor of the 
Sheortphuli and BAnsberi& zamindArs, who gave the name 
Muhammad Amlnpur to the estate which he owned. * This estate 
had been formed briore 1728, the year of the land revenue settlement 
of NawAb ShujA-ud-dIn, and, on partition, passed into the hands of 
the SheorAphuU BAj. During the time of BAja Pnrna Ohandra, 
the estate was sold and purchased by the BA]A of DighApatiA and 
by one Lakshm! FrasAd, whose share was sul^quently bought by 
MahArajA Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore. His son and heir» 
MahArAjA Sir Prodyot KumAr Tagore, is now in possesrion of the 
greater part of the estate, and the remainder is held by he BAjA 
of DighApatiA. The history of this estate under the Mughal rule 
and during the early administration of the British will be found 
in the chapter dealing with Land Bevenue Administration. 

NSlik^ —A village in thAua HaripAl of the Serampore sub. 
division. There is a station here on the TSrakeswar branch of the 
Hast Indian Bailway, and the village is also connected with the 
HaripAl thAna by a short road, 4 miles long. Formerly it was a 
place oi some importance, being shown in BenneLl’s Atlas, plate 
YII, as Nallycure with the flag mark of a poUce station and as the 
junction of several roads. 

new and sardi, inn}.-^A village in ’thAna 
BalAgarh of the Hooghly subdivision. It is situated a^ tne out- 
fall of the MagrA SlhAl into the Hooghly river, and is about 2 
miles north of TribenI on the’ QuptipArA roiri, which is here 
carried over the MagrA Khal by a saspenrion bridge. It was a 
place of considerable importance in old days, as the MagrA EhAl 
formed the main channel of the DAmodar, and the line of traffic 
to BurdwAn lay through NayAsarai. The old xosd to NadiA and 
MurshidAbAd also passed through it , • and mention is zoade of 
NawAb 8irAj-ud-daola halting here on ihe 19th January 1767 
when he vras marching up to recover HoqgUy, and df 0Uve*a 
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Birival on the 13th June en route to Plasaey.* Stayorinus yiaited 
the ** channel of Niaaserai” on 27th Januaxy 1770 and described 
the country as pleasant plains of arable and pasture land, inter- 
mixed with groves of oocoanut, euri^ mango and other trees. The 
sugarcane was likewise cultivated in many placFS and flourished 
luxuriantly.t” 

Pandua.-*A large village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated 
in 26® 5' N. and 88® 17' E. It is 14 miles north- west of 
Hooghly town (Eeota) by the Grand Trunk Boad, which passes 
through it, and oan be easily reached from Hooghly in an hour by 
the East Indian Bailway, which has a station here; it is further 
connected with EalnS in Burdwan district by a pucka road vid 
Inchura. The village is the headquarters of a police th&qa and 
of an Union Committee; and it contains a post office, a sub- 
registry office, and a Public Works Department bungalow about 
a mile off from the railway station. It is the chief centre of the 
Sunui Musalm&ns in the district, and is inhabited by many 
Aahraf or respectable families, including a number of dirnddAra^ 
I. e., holders of land granted in reward for service. In the early 
British period, when Kdaia used to be appointed for assiating in 
the administration of justice, a considerable number were re- 
cruited from Pandu& ; the post of Kdti^al^Kazzal or Chief Kftzi 
WHS hereditary for some time in a Panduft family. Latterly some 
of them have been appointed Deputy Magistrates, Sub-Begistiars, 
etc. These Ashr&f families are said to be descended from 
Musalm&n officeis and soldiers who settled here in the pre- 
Mughal days. A large fair is held on the Ist Mftgh (middle 
of January) and another on the 1st Bais&kh (middle of April). 
The former is the more important, and is attended by about 10,000 
people, mostly Musidm&ns. The village is situated on a dead 
stream, the Kasai, and was formerly more populous, but it was 
decimated by Burdwto fever, which first appeared here in July 
1862. Within a decade the place was ruined, 5,222 persons dying 
out of a total population of 6,961. 

Prom an antiquarian point of view, PanduS is one of the 
most interesting {Places in &e district, l^e chief remains of anti- 
quity are a tower, two mosques, a tomb, and two tanka. The 
most noticeable of these remains b the tower, which stands about 
a hundred yards east of the fourth furlong of the 42nd mile 
of the Grand Trunk Boad. It b rtnxnd and has five storeys, each 
in diameter from 60 feetat the base to 15 feet at the top. 

• jessyelis i7Se*57, HiU, II, 110, 175 1 111, 65, 
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The outer faoe is ornoxDented with convex fluting, and the inside 
walla are enamelled. In the centre of the building is a circular 
staircase leading to the top. and at the base of each atorey ia a 
doorway leading to a narrow terrace running all round the 
building. The total height of the tower, including the pinnacle, 
used to be 126 feet, but the topmost portion fell down in the 
earthquake of 1885. In 1907 the tower was repaired at the coat 
of Government, th^ fifth atorey (about 20 feet high) with a dome 
and pinuaclo being rebuilt. The tower is now 127 feet high 
and has been replastered and whitewashed. The loophoLa in the 
outer wall hav^ ng been cleared, and the inside staircase rebuilt, 
the ascent to the top is easy. 

The object with which the tower was built ia not clear. 
Popularly, it is believed to be a munzzin tower, from the top of 
which the fuithful were called to prayer ; and according to 
Musalman t radii ions it was erected by Sh&h Sufi-ud-din after 
he gained a victory over the local Hindu chief. No inacrip- 
tion, however, has been found in the lower itself. Tall towers 
of a similar kind are found in various parts of India, a.y., the 
Firoza Miuar in Gaur, which is also five-storeyed and has 
a base diameter of about 20 feet and a height of about 9(t 
feet, and the ruined tower at Miuasarai, on the west bank of the 
Mah&nanda opposite old Maids, which has nearly the same buse- 
ment diameter and the same height.* The Kutb Minar of Delhi, 
with a basement diameter of 47^ feet and a height (excluding the 
capital) of 238 feet, is still better known.t In these towfia the 
ratio between the diameter and the h^ight is about 1 to 4| : while 
in the Fandua tower the height is reduced to less than half, 
making the ratio about 1 to 2^. In spite of this difference, it 
may be conjectured that they are of the same character. Accord- 
ing to some, they are ipiitations of Hindu Jaya-stamhhaa or 
victory-pillars, a theory suggested by the local traditions. 

About 175 feet west of the tower stands a ruined mosque, 
which was. in much better preservation 30 years ago. It is a 
long structure, rather low in height inside. The roof, now more 
or less dismantled, had numerous low domes, of wUch 63 were 
counted by Blochmann. Its roof rested on high pointed arches, 
supported by two rows of 21 pillars, each 6 feet high. The 
piUaisare of basalt, with several horizontal bands, in various 
patterns ; about half of them have ahofts ornamented in Hindu 
fashion (not Buddhistic, as Blochmann conjectured) with 


e ArchaoUyieal Brnnaty pfimdim, Vol. XV, pp. 59, 90. 
t A. 8. B. Vol., I, p, 895. 
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gsilands aod pendant beOa. The mosque walla and ardieB 
are made of small lighc-xcd biioka. The inner western wall ia 
diret^ed with several low niches. The niches have qi • .efoil 
orohea and are finely ornamented on the aidos with trelliaed 
net- work, with diamond patterns below the arches and 
with a rosette on each side above them. In the north-west 
comer of th^ mosque is a high platform of BoUd masonry with a 
small room ou top, which is said to have served Sh&h SuK as a 
Ohilidh^khdnah^ i.e., a room used by hermits for a 40 days’ ‘retreat’. 
A few unOnished oblong pillars of black basalt lie about. No 
inscription has been found in the mosque. From its low height, 
thin bricks, numerous domes, and Hindu ornamentation, the 
mosque appears ardiiteoturally to beloc 7 to the early Pathan 
period.* The bisalt slates were probably brought from the 
Bajmah&l Hills by water. The ruins have now been bleared by 
Government, but no restoration has been attempted. 

South of the tower, on the opposite side of the Grand Trank 
Boad, is the daidnah or tomb of Shfth Sufi-ud-din, a small white- 
washed structure, which ia kept in repair by subscriptioDs raised by 
the Muhammadans. It has no inscription. Several fairs are held 
near the daldnah, to which many people come and present offerings 
in the hope that their desires will be fulfilled. 

West of this tomb ia another ruined mosque. Its walls are 
ornamented with patterns, partly Hindu and partly Muham- 
madan. On the outside are three basalt tablets having Arabio 
inscriptions in large Tughra characters ; they consist of verses 
from the Korftn with blessings on the Prophet. Inside, on the 
central tablet high above the ground, is another Arabio inscrip- 
tion. It records th i erection of the mosque by Ulugh Majlia-i- 
Asam in the reign of Yusuf Shah, dated 882H. (1477 A. D.).* 
The characters of this inscription, though in Tughra, differ from 
the earli«rr inscriptiona of TribenI in having many round strokes, 
which bring them nearer to the Nastalik oharaoters of Akbar’s 
time. There is a short insaription in this mosque stating, curious- 
ly enough, that it was repaired by a Hindu named L&l Kunwar 
N&th in 1177H. (1763 A.D.). This shows that the dargdh was 
venerated not only by Musalm&ns, but also by Hindus. 

South of the tomb is a fine tank callad Eaunah pokhar. Another 
large and deep tank in the north of PanduS ia dedicated to the 
saint, and is oalled Plr pokhar. A large alligator lives in it, 
which, when called by the fatAr in charge with the words 
< Kafer EhSn Miyan’ or simply *Miyan% comes to the bank for 

* M. H. Chakni?srti, Fre^Mughml 0/ Bmigmlf J, A* S. JS,, 

pp. 94. as. 
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food. Hindus as well as Musabn&ns saorifloe fowls to it in 
fulfilment of tows. There is also a modern mosque called the Kutb 
S&hib mosque. It has a Persian insoription that records its con- 
struotion by Path Eh&n, an Afgh&n^ in the 9th year of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign, Le.y 1140H. (1727-28 A.D ). 

The town is said to have been fortified by a wall and a trench, 
but little of them now remains except a bdndh to the north. 
Various legends are told about the Musalman occupation of the 
place. The version given by Blochmann is quoted below with 
his remarks : - “ Six hundred years ago, when the Panduah 
E&jah reigned ^ver the district, Shah Safiuddln lived at Pandiiah. 
The B&jah was a powerful man, and resided at Mahdnath, a 
village not far from Panduah. Sh&h Safi was a man of illustrious 
descent. His father, Barkhurdar, was a noble of the Court of 
Delhi, and had married a sister of the Emperor Ffruz Shfth. 
Once a feast was given in Panduah to celebrate the circumcision 
of a boy, and a cow had been killed on the occasion. This 
sacrilege wns reported to the Panduah Bajah, who had the child 
killed. Safi then went to Delhi, complained to his uncle, the 
Emperor, and asked him to give him a sufficient number of troops 
to punisli the Bftjah. His request was granted ; but os the 
expedition was a religious war, Safi before setting out for Bengal, 
went to Panipat-Karr.ftl to ask the blessing of Bu Ali Qalandar, 
a renowned saint. The blessing was not withheld, and the saint 
assured Safi that he had received the glad tidings of victory from 
Heaven. 

Safi now moved to Panduah. In his army there were also 
two other men of renown, Zafar Ehan-i-6hazi, whose shrine is at 
Tribeni, north of HOgll, and Bahram Saqqa, who had imposed 
upon himself the task of serving as Bhishti (saqgd) in a war 
against infidels. His dhrin^ is at Burdw&n. But it was a difficult 
matter to crush the power of the Bajah ; for near his residence at 
MahAn&th he had a tank, the waters of which possessed mira- 
culous powers ; and whenever a Hindu had been killed, the 
Panduah Bajah threw the dead body into the tank, 'and life and 
heflklth were immediately restored, Safi soon saw that his efforts 
would beiruitless, unless the restorative power of the tank was 
first broken. This was at last acoomplished by some /ag^rs who 
had attached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, 
and managed to throw the liver into the tank, when all at onoe 
the Devs, upon whose presence the virtue of the water depended, 
went away. The B&jah was now easily 46feated, and his power 
completely broken. The old temple in Panduah was also 
destroyed, and the present mosque was built with its materials. 
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The large tower was used as a Man&rah for the call to prayer, 
and every Hindu was driven out of the town. 

soon after cunticued his wars with the infidels, and was 
at last hilled in a fight. His ohildren buried him at Panduah, 
and erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still 
exists His descendants increased so rapidly, that Panduah soon 
became a large place. The lame also of the nobility of its 
inhabitants, who fdl trace their descent to the sister of the Emperor 
FSruz Shah, i^read over the whole of Bengal. 

**This is the legend. I have not met with Safiuddlu’s name 
in any Indian history, or in the numerous biographies of 
Muhammadan saints. The story, however, contains one historical 
personage, the saint BO All Qalundar of P&nipat-Kam&l, to 
whom, as related above, Safi applied for blessing. This apparently 
most unimportaut item furnishes the olue to the whole legend. 
His full name is Shaikh Sharafuddin Bu Al! Qalandar. He was 
a follower of the first Indian saint, Main-ud-din-i Chishti, whose 
tomb is at Ajmfr, and wrote several religious works, from among 
which a small Masnawl, without title, has been printed. 
Bu All Qalandar lived at Panfpat, and died there, at an advanced 
age, on the Idth Bamas&n 724, or in the middle of September, 
1324 A. D. His shrine still exists in P&nipat. The date of the 
death of the saint enables us to ascertain which of the three 
Emperors of Dihli that bore the name of Firuz Shah, corresponds 
to the Firuz Shah of the Panduah legend. Firuz Sh&h I died 
in A. D. 1236 ; Firuz Shah II in 1296 ; and Firuz Shah III 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 ; and thus we see that the Panduah 
legend means Firuz Shah II, or, aocording to bis full name, 
Jalaluddiu UKhilj! Firuz Shah, whose contemporary was 
Bu Ali Qalandar. 

** We may thus safely ref er.the foundation of the Muhammadan 
settlement ut Panduah to the very end of the 13th oentuiy, or 
not quite 100 years after the conquest of Nadia and the overthrow 
of the Lakhmaniyah rulers of Bengal by Bakhtyar i-Khilji, a 
date with which not only the style of architecture of the Pathan 
mosque of Panduah, but also the iDScriptions on Zafar’s tomb in 
Triben! (A. H. 713 or A. D. 1313) fully agree.*” 

In the 13th century, therefore, Pandua was a place of some 
importance, and, as the remains show, its importance increased 
daring the next two centuries. The question naturally arises 
how Pandua, an inland town, far from any river, and at 
some distance from TribenI or Satgaon, could have attained so 

• Pfoc. A. 8. B. 1870, pp. 128-25. 
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muoli importance. The explanation* probably liea in the hydro* 
giaphy of the tract, which haa largely changed in the laat few 
centuries. The main stream of the D&modor flowed for some 
time in the long tortuous channel now called Hand or the dead ; 
but it seems clear that at an earlier date it had a atraighter 
course. The line of this straight course is indicated by 
the depressions in this Udino, including the Kasai below Pandu&. 
We may infer that Ponduft was originally connected 'with the 
Hooghly by the Dtmodar, which debouched somewhere near 
Nay&sar&i. and consequently it hod good water communication. 
Later on, the Padish&hi road to S&tg&on appears to have passed 
through Panduft, thus facilitating access by land, so that in the 
15th and 16th centuries Ponduft was able to maintain its positiou, 
though the D&modar shifted its course. 

Panduft was noted in the 18th century for its paper, which 
was prized for its thinness and durability. In the 19th century 
the Magistrate of Hooghly was frequently ai^ed by other Magis- 
trates for supplies of the Panduft paper; while the Hooghly 
Magistrate asked the Oustoms Collector of Hooghly for free 
passes to import the paper for his own use. In 1838, he reported 
that this paper was not only the best but also the cheapest. 
The trade has now died out owing to the introduciion of machine- 
made paper manufactured in Bengal or imported from Europe. 
In the early British rule Panduft was notorious for its dacoities ; 
and it took a long time, and required the employment of a special 
officer, to stamp them out from the locality. 

Phurphura. — Tillage in th&na Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is situated not far from the left bank of the Soxa- 
swati river, above 6 miles west of Serampore town. A consider- 
able centre of Musalmftns, it is inhabited by many resectable 
dimdddrs or rent-free tenure-holders. They are known as Ashrftf, 
and are said to be desc^dants of Muhammadan officers and 
soldiers, who receiving free grants of lands settled here in the 
pre-Mughnl days. According to tradition, a Bagdi king ruled in 
Phurphura and was defeated in a battle with Hazrat Sh&h Kabir 
Halibi and Hazrat Karam-ud-din, both of whom were killed. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, at Molnah (or MuUft) 
Simlft, axe an old low mosque and the tomb of Hazrat Muham- 
mad Kabir S&hib, generally called Sh&b Anwar Kidi of Aleppo. 
Nothing is known about t^ saint. Two stones near the tomb are 
pointed out as those on which the saint used to kneel , at the time 
of riiaving ; and it is said that the marks made by his knees are 
still visible. The saint is credited with having been fond of 
looking-glasses ; hence pUgzima often place lookuig-glaaaes on the 
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tomb aa ofiFeringe. After buying them, ibe pilgiima must not look 
in them on their laay to the tomb, or miafortunea will happen* 
aa waa the case with one man who, it ia said, fell down dead, 
because he looked at his face in the glass he had bought for the 
saint. This curious custom seems to indicate some connection with 
the birth-place of Shfth Anwar, as Alq>po was formerly famous for 
its glassware. The tomb is venerated both by SQndus and 
Muhammadans. 

An inscription on black basalt in the Tughr& character is fixed 
over the entrance to the Dargdh, It records the erection of a 
mosque by the great Kh&ti Ulugh Mukhlis Kh&n in the year 
777H. (1375 A. D.) * and is therefore assumed to belong to the 
mosque near by, which ia without any inscription. It is said that 
the mosque was built, after Sh&h Anwar’s death* by. on am* 
bassador, w ho also endowed it with lands ; but, curiously enough, 
the iTiBcription makes no mention of the saint Shfth Anwar. 
Judging from the architectural details, the mosque appears to 
belong to a group of mosques which were built only within a limited 
period, viz., 865 to 925 H. (1460-1519 AD.). According to tra- 
dition, the mosque waa built in 1001 H. by a merchant. Oaught 
in a storm on the Saraawati river, his boat was about to sink, and 
he was saved miraculously on pmyiug to the saint Anwar. In 
gratitude, he had this mosque built close to the saint's tomb.f 

Polbft.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, 8 miles north- 
west of Hooghly town. It contains a police station, the Jiead- 
quarters of the thftna being transferred to it from Bansberift in 
1878. It is touched by a fair-weather road from Hooghly town, 
which has bridges over the Saraswati on the third mile and the 
Kutni on the fourth mile. 

Pursura.-* A village on the right bank of the Damodar, situ- 
ated ou the 34th mile of the Old Benares road. It was a place of 
some importanoc in old days, being shown in Bennell’s Atlas 
plate YII (1779), as Poorsara, but is now a small straggling village 
accessible only after the rains. It contains a police outpost and a 
District Board bungalow. Since the abandonment of the em- 
bankments on the right bank of the D&modor, about half a 
century ago, the village lands have become more or less exposed 
to the annual floods of the river, and the road is breached more or 
leas almost every year. A District Board ferry plies between 
Gh&mp&d&ngft and , Furaurft in the rains, and this ferry can be 
traced ss far back aa 1828. 

* niochmiinD, J, A. S, B., 1870* pp* 291<02. 
t tf . M. ChoknVftrii, jr(Mg««9, J.AB.B., 1910, pp. 27, 28,agik 

8 and 4. 
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Bijbalhftt — A oonaiderable village on the left bank of the 
D&modor in th&na [Criahnanagar of the Serampore subdivision. 
In the early British period it was a plaoe of importanoe, being 
selected in 1786 for the seat of a Commercial Residency. The 
Residency was transferred to Harip&l about 1790. Rajbaulhaufc ” 
appears in RennelFs Atlas as a police station and the junction 
of several roads. After the diversion of trade to the east of 
the district, the place lost its importanoe ; and ic also suffered 
duriug the epidemics of Burdw&n fever in the seventies. A 
weekly h&t is still held here, at which there is a fair trade in 
rice, etc. 

Sanchitftra. — ^An estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 23,724 acres and a rent-roll of Rs. 59,074, the land revenue 
demand being Rs. 47,534. The estate originally belonged to the 
zamindars mentioned in the article on Sorsa, but R&mdhan 
Banerji of Teliuipdra mortgaged it to one Biswambhar Sil, after 
which Kshetra N&th Sil sold it for Rs. 1,27,000 to Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Mukheiji. The present proprietors are his grandsoos, 
Babu R&s Bihari Mukherji and B&bu Siva N&rajan Mukherji. 
It is called after a village of the same name in the PanduS thana. 

Sarsft. — A large estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 25,170 acres, the land revenue demand beiug Rs. 47,633 
and the rent-roll Rs. 50,308. This estate, Sanchit&rft and 
Gangadharpur, originally formed one estate cfdlcd Gang&dharpur, 
which was purchased by Babu Baddi Nath Banerji of Telioipar& 
from the Burdwan R&j. In 1850, there was a partition among 
the descendants of Baddi N&th, by which the property was split 
up into the three estates of Sarsft, Sanchitara, and Gangadharpur. 
The present proprietors are Bftbus Satya Bhupdl Banerji and 
Satya Kripal Banerji. 

The founder of the family^ was Babu Rati K&nca Banerji, who 
was a muhhlAr in the Nawab’s Court at Murshid&bad in 1150 B.S., 
and settled at Mankundu. Having helped the then R&ja of 
Sheor&phuli in paying his revenue, he received some property at 
Telinip&ra as a gift from him ; and this formed the nudeus of an 
estate ‘which was further increased by his grandson, B&bu Baddi 
N&th Banerji, who served in the Commissariat and there made 
a fortune. .The estate is so called after Sars&, a small village in 
the Fandua th&na. 

Satgaon.— A small village on the left bank of the Baraswatl 
in th&na Hooghly of the Hooghly subdivision, about 4 miles 
north of the town. The Grand IVu^ Road passes through the 
village, the 31st mile- stone lying between it and the river; 
another road connects it with Hooghly town p$d K&zid&ng&, the 
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site, of Baadel atation, and juat aouth of tho place ia the IMahlghi 
atatioo of the Eaat Indian Railway. At the time of Bloohmann’a 
Tiait in 1870, there were only 11 huta here, but the uhevennefla of 
the ground between them and the Saraawatl pointed to ita haying 
been the aite of an eztenaiye aettlement. At one place not far 
from the road the capital of a large pillar waa yiaible, which the 
people called PddUhdhi JUpdi. At preaent a few huta may be aeen 
here and there among juDgle-oovered mounda. On the east of the 
Grand Trunk Boad, a couaiderable area ia occupied by some high 
ground atrewn with broken bricks, which is locally called the Kiid 
or fort ; and further east are aevezal tanks, one of which, known aa 
Jah&iigir*B tank, ia fairly large in due. A pathway along the 
river tenk leads north-eaat to IMbenl at the mouth of the river ; 
2} miles off. S&tgaon is the Musalm&n form of the Sandoit 
word Saptagrftm, derived from seven, and grdm^ villages. 

The only remaina of this famous capital that are now extant 
are a mosque and a few tombs near it. The portions of the 
mosque still left are the front or eaat wall and the back or 
west wall : even these portions are not intact, and the growth 
' of young plpal trees in the raioa threatens further destruction. 
The entrance in the front wall is arched (semi-droular) in 
the latest Pathau style ; inside, there is a crescent over the 
entrance. The back wall has thr^ mihrdhs or niches, of which 
two are large and the third one (at the north end) small. 
The walla are built of small bricks and are ornamented 
iuaide and outside with arabesque work. Over the entrance is 
a baaalt slab, 4 feet by 3 feet, with an Arabic inaoription 
stating the that Jama Maajid waa built in the reign of Abul 
Musaffaa Nusrah Shah by Sayyid Jam&l Din Husain, aou of 
SayyidFekhruddtn of Amul in Bamaz&n 936 H. (May 1629 A.D.}: 
Amn l ia a town on the Oaqpiau Sea. According to local tradition, 
Fakhr-ud-dln is said to have come to Bengal with Shfih Safi of 
Pandua and Zafar !^&n of TribenI, a siozy prim A /cc/ainoonaiatent 
with the inscribed date of the mosque. In 1908 the Publio 
Works Department repaired the mosque, patching up the front 
wall, removing the fallen rubbish, and deariog the surround- 
ing jungle. The building is, however, too ruinous to render 
xeatoration feasible. 

Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an enolosuze with 
three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din, his wife and his eunudi 
are jMid to be buried. The largest tomb is ornamented with 
arab^ue work, andhas an Arabic inscription (now illegible) at the 
north end. This tomb is in good preservation. The other two 
tombit which lie east of the firsts are smailerand not in such a 
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good state of preservatioii as Fakhr-ud-dia’s. Besides the tombs, 
there axe three ioaoribed dabs of basalt in the enolosore. One 
speaks of the erection of the adjoioin^^ mosque hj Fakhr-ud-dfn ; 
it is partly in Arabio and partly in Perdan, and was eridenily 
taken from that mosque. Another (in Arabio) was fixed into the 
northern wall of the tomb enclosure, and is now kept near the 
tombs owing to the crumbling of the wall It records the 
building of a mosque by Tarbiyat Kh&u in the reign of Mahmud 
Sh&h in 861 H. (1457 A.D.). A third, also in Arabio, records 
the building of another mosque by Ulugh Majlis Nur, Com- 
mander and Yisler during the reign of Fath Shfih, and is dated 
892 H. (1487 A. D.}. Presumbly, the two mosques referred to 
in the last two insoriptions were in S&tg&on, and when they fell, 
the inscriptions were removed by some pious person to this dargdh* 
Great antiquity is commonly escribed to Saig&oo, but this 
seems hardly justified by the known facts. The place has not 
been traced in any pro-MusalmSn Sanskrit works or iosoriptious; 
and it is not mentioned in any of the oldest Musulman works or 
inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest mention of it, • so far as is 
known, is found on a silver coin of the Emperor Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, dated 729H. (1329 A.D.). Before his time, the 
seat of the (Government of South West Bengal was at Tribeni, 
where several inscriptions have been discovered dating from 
1298 AJD. The reasons for the transfer of the headquarters to 
Sfttgaon ore not known, but possibly Tribeni was found too 
Hinduistio for a Musalm&n oapital; and Muhammad Tughlak 
was fond of changes. From this time onwards S&tg&on flourished, 
becoming the port of West Bengal and oontaining a mint and 
oustom-house; there are numerous coins in existence with the 
mint-name S&tg&on, a sign that its trade was brisk. On the decay 
of Sona^Aon in East Bengal, its sea-borne trade was developed, 
attaining its aenith in ^e first half of the 16th century; 
when the Portuguese beg«in to visit West Bengal ^from 1636 
onwsxds), they found SA^Aon a great and pop^ua city stored 
with mexohandise. The tra^hng da^ had settM tl^ in large 
numbers, some cf th em being numerous enough to form 
tinct endogamoua sections with the name SaptagrAmlya, 
among the EAusAria (brass- dealers) and Suba^bsniks (gold- 
amiths). By the time of Bipra BAs (1495 AJ>.) SsptagxAm had 
become so celebrated, that it was de^bM in his po^ as the 
heide ^ seven saints; an- account ot the plaoe and^ ita trade 

•Btodmana, J. A. a April 187^, pp. SSMl, SCaSk A97-98| (kawfotd. 
Peri esil IVwiei; Tok lU, ip. 
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is 1 ^ giyen in the poem Ohandk of Mnkandarftm EaTikankan 
{fiirea 1600>. From deBoriptiona of Saptagrftm given in the 
Ghmdx of M&dhab&ohaiya (1579 A.Dv and the ShaBhthl^mangal of 
Erishnar&m (1687 A.D .)9 the town appears to have extended aa 
far east aa the bank of the Ganges^ and probably inoladed Tribenl. 
Its importanoe in those days is also clear from the fuot that 
it appears in all the old maps, such as those of Qastaldi (1561), 
De Baxios (circa 1570) and Blaev (1640). Bamusio, moreover, 
referred to Asedegam as ** a good port, with a wide entrance 
where ' there is a good and weolthy city containing many 
merchants and about 10,000 hearths.” 

The decline of the city began with changes in the river 
courses. The Damodnr began to shift westwards; the river 
Suraswati also began (o silt up ; and the upper reaches of the 
Bh&gfrathi become difficult of navigation by the larger'ahips 
that began to visit Bengal. Hence, we find De Barros writing 
in the Da Asia that ‘ Satgaon is a great and noble city, though 
less frequented than Chittagong on account of the port not 
being so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.’ 
Gesare dei Federioi also remarked (1576 A. D.) that Sfttg&on was 
**a reasonable fair city for a city of the Moors, abodnding with 
all things,” —a statement repented by Balph Fitch in 1687— 
and that there the merchanta gather themselves together with 
their trade;” but he added that the larger ahipa had to stop at 
Buttor (Bator in Howrah city), and that only small ahipa could 
go up to S&tg&on for loading, aa ^upwardea the river is very 
dittllowe, and little water.” Even in his time, however, the 
sea-borne trade was still large, for he found that every year 30 to 
35 ships, both large and small, were loaded in this port ” with 
rice, doth of Bomtert of diverse aortes^ Laooa, great abundanoe 
of Agar, mirebolans dried and preserved, long pepper, oyle of 
aeneline^ and many other aorta of mardiaadiae.”* 

Tlua impeortanoe of Sfttgion aa the port and headquarlera of 
Weatfxn Bengal was further reoogniaed by ratending its name to 
the Sarkdr. lu the Ain^i^Akbmri this oonaiated of 53 

skohdlB with a revenue of 16,724,724 ddme (Ba. 4^18418). Makdi 
Silglon itself oompriaed the city (Araha) and a portion of its 
wbnrfaa lying on the west bank of the river (T&w&li). The greater 
of the auburba, which had been out off from the remainder 
by the river channel dufting and now lay on the east bank, were 
fosmed into a aeparate mahdA eaflad Haveli-ahahr (now comipted 


• Cf. alia 2^ Vegage #a ihc Mati Hcdich Joba BojcIimi fan Linadiofeon, 
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into Hftliiahar of the 24*FaxganaB). Taking all three together, 
the city and ita aabarha were aaaeaacd to a total reyenue of 737,220 
ddniB (Ba. 18,430-8). In addition to this, onatom duties and other 
taxea were levied, the port dues (bondarban) and onatom duties 
levied on booths (mandari) being roughly totalled at 14200,000 
ddma (Ba. 30,000). 

S&tg&on was oonneoted with the oapital by a P&ddi&hi road, 
which on the conquest of Orissa was extended to Mand&ran, and 
is mentioned several times in the early annals of Akbar. D&ud 
Ehftn in his first war against Akbar fled from T&nda to S&^g&on, 
and thence to Orissa. Muhammad Kulf Bh&n pursued him to 
S&tg&on, from which he invaded Jeasore. Next Todar Mul. 
followed the same route when marching to Mand&ran. When 
Munim Eh&n died, D&ud came by this road from Orissa and retook 
T&nda. Kh&n Jah&n, after D&ud’s defeat and death at Agmahal, 
moved to T&nda and thence to S&tg&on, where he debated tha 
remnant of the Algh&n army and ^ve them back to Oriasa. 
It was here, too, that D&ud’a mother came to him as a anppliant. 
S&tg&on also appears in the account of the great military revolt, 
being taken by and retaken from the rebels. 

About 1570, the Portuguese removed their factories to 
Hooghly, and the latter town mpidly superseded S&tg&on as a 
trading centre, so much so, that by the time Balph Fitch vinied 
this district (1587), and the Aim was compiled (esrsn 1590*92), 
Hooghly had come to be recognised as the chief port of Sonfh- 
West Bengal. S&tgion, being more and more deserted by mer* 
chants, lost its aea-bme trade, but its inland trade lingered on for 
several years longer, as we find the English f aotois at Patna writ* 
ing in 1620 abmt ** quilts of Sutgonge,” plain or wronght with 
yellow silk, being available for parchase in Patna.* 

When Hooghly was oaptu^ by the forces of the Bengal 
Naw&b in 1632, aU the public offioes, including the oostom* 
house, were removed to that place— the mint at S&tgtou had 
already ceased to work towards the end of Akbar's rd^gn. After 
this, .the town rapidly declined and soon fell into ruin ; but 
its fame still survived iu several later aooounts, written in 
iguoranoe of the actual facts, a.p., De Laet (1631), Peter Hqr* 
leyn (1652), Admiral Warwick (1667) and llievenot (1668). 

error may perhaps be 'explain^ by the fact that S&tg&on 
was sometimes oonfua^ with Hooghly, e.p., Ma r shall wrote about 
1676 that ** great part of the Tpwne Hooghly) waa foimeily 
called Satagam.*^t Aooording to the Bevd. J . Long ** the old 

• Xf^lhk in IdtSM, Fdter, pp. ICfTioe. 

t ifolif und dharwmlUm^ p. 6, l.e« Bowrqr, p. leT, note 8. 
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Butch rcstdents nt Hooghly had their oouutry seats at Saigan, 
aud ^ere in the habit cf walking from Chinsura in the middle of 
the day to it and rcturniiig after dinner . . . The people of 

Satgan were famed for wit, and often contended for the palm of 
uit with the inhabittin-s of Mahmud Shrth intlie neighbourhocKl.’ 

Finally, with the ruin of the city, its name disuppi ared from 
tlie revenue accounts of Mui'shid KulT Kh&n, the nume Andia 
alone being used for the pargana and for a small zammoari 
belonging to Raghudev, which after 1741 Wfs ai)iu;x*'d t*> il»e 
Bui d wan zamindari. Sstgaoii is not shown in any m »ps suba*- 
quent to 1650 A. D., but in the 18th century nnd llie Hrst half 
of the 1 Or h century, again came into promincrn'e to 

paper manufacture. Considerable quant ilios of paprr vvt r,- tx- 
porled to H<)oghly town and to other diatriota of Bongul : but i.ht* 
industry docliued owing to the iutroiluction c'f pap«r manufacture 
in jails, nnd was killed by the import of the cheaper inarbine- 
made article. 

Serampore {Srlrd/njjur, Sriram’s town).— ]load<|ii«irt(i*a of 
t lie subdivision of the same name situated in 20° l-V N. and 
88° 21' E. It lies on the right bank of tlio Iloighly riv<T, mid- 
way between the towns of Hooghly and lIowTnh (12 miles from 
each). The branch Grand Trunk Road ooniieois it wiiJi llowraJi, 
and the Hooghly river with that town and Calcutta. Heavy 
goods are conveyed to and from the metropolis in big bo its or 
barges towt d by steam launches, and passengers in /AinfttH (small 
barges) or the K&ln& steamers of the Calcutta Steam Xavigatiim 
Company. The town is also well served by rail. Tlie East 
Indian Railway touches it and its suburbs at four stations, 
Konnagar, RishiA, Serampore and Sheoraphuli ; Serampore is a 
station at which aU trains stop except the Bombay and Punjab 
mails. It can also be reached by the Eastern Bengiil State 
Railway (on the other side of the Hooghly), on which there are 
three stations (Khaidah, Titftgorh and Barrackpore) at distauoea 
of half a mile to a mile and half from the river. There are 
public ferries at six placTes, viz., (1) from Chatra to Barrackpore, 
(2) Serampore to Barrackpore, (3) Ballabhpur to Titagarh, (4) 
Mahesh to Titfigarh, (5) Ria^a to Khardah, and (0) Konnagar 
to Panih&ti. 

The munioipality, which was constituted in 1865, is divided 
into four wards, viz., proceeding from north to south, (1) Ghfttrft, 
(II) Senimpore, (HI) Mahesh and Bishrft, and (lY) Konnagar. 
It has nearly doubled its population within 30 years, the numbezs 
being 24,440 in 1872, 44,451 in 1901 and 49,594 in 1911. This 
inezease is largely due to the influx of immigrants, chiefly males. 
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The large number of mills -and other iodnatrial oonoems, the 
aoaioity of local labour, and facilities of oommunioation have 
attraoted immigrants from up-oouutry on a considerable soale, 
with the result that parts of the town have become overorowded. 
Malarial ftsver is endemio, und cholera breaks out at times. 
A supply of good drinking water for the Uuth and the area 
furthest away from the liyer, and an improved system of drainage 
are at present the crying needs of the town. Awater^works 
scheme has been sanctioned and some progress has been made 
with a drainage scheme. The tracts worst drained are Ward 
No. Ill and those parts lying west of the Grand Trunk Road, 
where the drainage is obstructed by the East Tndiim Railway 
line. 

Gh&tr& and Nabagram in the northernmost ward are more or 
les) suburbs of Serampore proper. This ward lies, for the most 
part, between a road running along or near the river bank and 
the branch Gtrand Trunk Road, which meets the ‘Grand Trunk 
Road at Ghireti. Gh&trft is a fairly old village, being shown as 
“Ghatterah*' in Rennell’s Atlas, plate XIX (1781). It is 
inhabited by many B&rendra Br&hmans, and has a number of 
small shops on the river road. 

South-east of Gh&tr&, from which it is separated by a large 
khAl or creek, is Serampore, the most important ward of the muni- 
cipality. It is divisible into three sections, the northern, central 
and southern. The northern section is largely inhabited by 
Bftrendra Brahmans and contains the residences of the Bftrendra 
Go3&in family. It is separated from the central section by another 
khikl^ which falls into the river and is crossed by a small bridge. 

The central section, which is the longest, the most thickly po- 
pulated and the most important, contains the public offices. 
The old house of the Danish Governor with its laiige compound 
is utilized for the subdivisional criminal courts and revenue offices. 
The building is two-storeyed, the upper storey serving as an inspec- 
tion bungalow. Opposite the courts is the residence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer, a two-storeyed house of modem date, and to 
the left of this are the Civil Courts. Serveral other buildings 
are clustered together in the neighbourhood of the Criminal Courts, 
viz , the old, Danish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the sub* 
registry office and the post office. A little distance oif is the 
sub-jaR (formerly the Danish court-house and jail) with the date 
1605 over the entrance gate. Near the railway station is the 
Mission cemetery containing the tombs of Corey, Marshman and 
Ward; and near the courts is the Danish cemetery. The 
Strand Road runs along the river bank for about a mile. Most 
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ol the big honfles in the town lie along this road| part of which 
is well-ahaded with trees. 

Sexampore is one of the moat interesting towns in Bengali 
beoaoae its history is that of the attempt of the Danes to found a 
colonial empirOi and later of English missionaries to establish 
the Christian religion in Bengal. The history of the Danes has 
already been given in Chapter III| and it will bo suifieieDt to 
stale here that when Serampore (Frederkisnagore) was ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1845, the town had the following public 
buildings, (1) the Government House, (2) the Secretary's house 
and offices, (dj the court-house with the jaU annexed, (4) the 
Church, (5) the bazar with godowus and (6) two small ^ck-built 
guard-houses on the river bank. The town was 60 blghd% in 
area ; aud attaohed to it were the mahaU of Serampore, Akua 
and Pifirapur, for which the Danes paid to the zamind&r of 
Sheorftphuli on annual rent of stciccfKB. 1,601.* This estate is 
now known as the Pi9x&par estate of the Serampore Kh&g 
Mahdh» 

As regards the Serampore missionaneB, Carey, Mardiman, 
Ward and their fellow-workers and saco^'esors, it will perhaps be 
anffideut to refer the reader to the aooonnt given in Chapter Y 
and to quote the words of Mr. J. C. Maxshman — A feeling 
of solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot 
where the first Missionary press was established ; the first version 
of the Scriptures in the languages of this Ptesidenoy, and the 
first tract in ike language of Bengal, was printed, and the first 
vernacular school opened; the first converted Hindu baptized, 
and the first steam engine ever seen in India set up, in order to 
maunfaoture paper for the printing of the sacx^ Soxipturea 

. . Their remains now repose in the same hallowed ground 
in the Mission cemetery at Serampore, together with those of 
their highly gifted and affectionate associate, Mr. Mack.’'t 

The fdlowing is a brief account of the piindpal buildingSi 
beginning with the three Christian churches. The oldest is the 
Boman Catholic Church, which was built in 1776 with the help of 
contributions given by the rich Baretto family of Calcutta. It 
replaced a chapel (built in 1764), which was found too small for the 
congregation and was therefore pulled down. The Protestant 
church, which has a lofty steeple surmouuf ed by a globe and crossi 
was formerly the Danish Church dedicated to St. Olat. The gate- 
way bears &e monogram of Frederick YI of Denmark ; and the 

* Article 11 of the Treaty, Toynb^'e Sketch, p. 168. 

t Motes on the Right Bank of the Hooghly, CeUcutia Review, Vd, IV, pp. 600, 
603. 
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altar or communion table is at the west end. It was built by 
public subficriptions obtained through the exertions of Colonel Bie, 
and was completed iu 1805 at an expense of Rs* 18,500. Of this 
sum, Rs 1,000 was contributed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
who is said to have remarked at the time that nothing was 
wanting to the BniTaokpore Pork but iho distant view of a steeple. 
Mr. Marshmaii writing in 1845 stated: — “No service has ever 
been performed in it by a Danish clergyman in consequence 
of the capture of the town by the English soon after its erection, 
and the small body of Danes resident in it subsequently to the 
restoration of the town. The service has been gratuitously 
conducted by the Serampore Missionaries, and their colleague 
Mr. Mack, during the long period of thirfy-aoven years. The 
only property belonging to the Church consists of a pair of large 
silver candlestioka presented in 1803 by Mi-s. Schow.”* The 
third church is the Miasion Chapel, purchased by Dr. Curoy and 
his colleagues in 1800, in which they and Mr. Mack preached for 
45 years. 

One of tho most interesting memorials of these Missionaries is 
the College, which they founded in 1818. The building has 
been described as follows by Mr. J. C Marshman, v s.i., a son of 
Dr. Marshman “ Tho centre building intended for tho public 
rooms was 130 feet in length and 120 in depth. The hall ou the 
ground floor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south 
by a bow, was 95 feet iu length, 06 in breadth, and 20 in height. 
It was originally intended for the library, but is now occupied 
by the dosses. The hall above, of the same dimensions and 

26 feet in height, was supported by two rows of Ionic columns ; 
it was intended for the annual exammations. Of the twelve 
side rooms above and below, eight were of spacious dimensions, 

27 feet by 35. The portico, whidi fronted thn river, was 
oompoeed of four columns, more than 4 feet in diameter at the 
base. The staircase room waa 90 feet in length, 27 in width 
and 47 in height, with two stairoasee of oast^iron, of large sixe 

elegant form, prepared at Birmingham. The spnoions 
^Ihmnda were snrroanded with an iron railing, and the front 
4bttiuide' was adorned with a noUa gate likewise cast at 
iSirmingham.'* The CoU^ contains the library and aeveral 
rdifs of the Serampore miadonaiieB, such as the ftolpit from 
sdneh they preached, their dmizs, Carey’s emtehes, traiida- 
tides from the Bible and the royal charter of the College 
gbitited by the King of Denmaik in 1827. One piotnre in 


• RoIm on the E’gfct Blink U tbs Hoiyblj. Catemtia MatUm, Vol. IV, p. 60ft. 
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buildii g was long believed to be a portrait of Madame Gtrand 
(later Prinoesa Talleyrand) by Zoffany, but it is really a 
pioture of PriQce?8 Augusta, sister of Frederick Y of Denmark. 
Adjoining the college is the house in which Dr. Corey lived for 
many years and died. 

Not far off, in the premises of the Howrah waterworks, are 
two buildings known os ‘‘Aldeen House” and th) Pagoda. 

The former, which is now used as a residenco by the 
engineers attached to the waterworics, was once the property 
and favourite retreat of the Bevd. David Brown, as related in 
Chapter Y ; it has been suggested that the house was built by 
some Muhammadans during the period of Mughal rule and that 
it was used for the purposes of religion {Din), The latter was 
formerly a temple of B&dh&ballabh, which was purchased by 
Mr. Brown after it had been abindoned and ihe image 
removed owing to the encroachment of the river. ‘"In this 
cool old Pagoda Henry Martyn, on one of his earliest' visits 
to ^‘Aldeen” after his arrival as a chaplain in 1806, found an 
appropriate residence. Under the vaulted roof of the shrine a 
place of prayer and praise was fitted up with an organ, so that, 
as he wrote, ‘ the place where once devils were worshipped lias now 
become a Christian oratory.' . . As years went by, the temple 
thus consecrated os a Christian oratory became degraded in other 
hands. The brand Pagoda Distillery ” for a time came to be 
known as marking the rum manufactured there. The visits of 
so many Christian pilgrims to the spot, and above all the desire 
expressed by I^rd Lawrence when Governor-Qeneral to visit 
it, led the wealthy Hindu family who own the Pagoda to 
leave it at lost as a simple ruin.”* It has lately been restored 
by Government and a memorial tablet placed on it. 

Near the railw’ay station is the Mission Cemetery containing 
the graves of Carey and his family, the vault of the Marshmana 
and the graves of Ward and Mack, ‘thebeloved associate.' 

“No burying ground in India is consecrated with four such 
tombs.” Tha Danidi cemetery contains tombs dating back to 
1781, among which may be mentioned those of Colonel Krefting, 
the Danish Chief and Director, who died in 1828 after 44 years* 
service in India, of Hohlenbergh, another Danish Governor 
(1833), and of General Mainwaring, author of a dictionary of the 
Lepcha language, who died at Serampore in 1893. 

Near the Howrah waterworks the river makes a bend towards Baiubh. 
ihe south* west, and brings £all<ibhpur into view. This quarter of 


^ G. Smith, 0.1. 1., Ll.b., Life of William Carey. 
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Seiampore is fiemi-iirban in othaiaoter and is known chiefly for ita 
temple of Badh&ballabh and Bath-J&trft. The following legend 
is told about the origin of the idol and temple. ** About 
eight generations ngo, liudru Pandit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the west of Serampore, forsook 
the family mansion and retired to Ballabhpur, whioh was then a 
forest, whore he began a series of religious austerities. The gods 
are never iiidiiferent to such acts of devote duess, and Bfidh&bollabh 
luma^lf is said to have appeared to him in the form of a religious 
mendicant, and given him insfruotions to proceed to Oaur, the 
0 ipital of Bengal, and obtain a slab or stone which adorned the 
doorway of the Viceroy’s private room, and construct an imago 
out of it. lie proceeded to that city and found that the Prime 
kjinister and favourite of the Viceroy was a devoted Hindu. To 
him he announced the revelation he had received, and was assured 
that no effort should he spared to obey the commands of the Ood. 

“ Soon after, tho stone began to emit drops of water and, by 
a singular coincidence, the Viceroy himself happeiied to pass by 
at the time. The minister pointed out the circumstance, and 
aaeerled that the drops thus distilled were the tears of the stone, 
and that uo time should be lost in delivering tho palace from so 
inauspicious an omen, by tho removal of this object. Permission 
was immediately given to this effect, and Kudru was blessed 
with the gratifleation of his wishes. But he was greatly per* 
plexed about the means of removing this treasure, when the God 
again appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Ballabh* 
pur, and there await in patience the arrival of the stoue. Soon 
after he had reached his village, it was miraculously conveyed 
to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own accord 
to the landing stairs at Ballabhpur, where the devotee was in the 
habit of bathing. 

“Eudru set to work immediately on the stone, and by the 
aid of the sculptor obtained an image, which is celebrated for its 
beauty. The mysterious origin of the imoge soon attracted 
worshippersi and the proprietor was enabled, from their gifts, to 
oonstruot the temple. In prooess of time, the encroachments of 
the river brought the temple within 300 feet of the i dge of the 
water, and it became necessary to seek somu other abode for the 
God, because no Br&hman is allowed to receive a professional gift 
or meal withiu that distance of the sacred stream. The forsaken 
temple was sabsequently purchased by the Beverend David Brown, 
and the image was removed to another spot, a quarter of a mile 
inland, where a temple was built at expense of the wealthy 
family of the MaUiks of Calcutta. 
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**The splendour of B&dhftballabh’s establishment is, however, 
of more recent origin than the celebrity of the image. R&]& 
Nubukissen of Calcutta, the Munshi of Clive, and the firat native 
who rose to wealth and distinction after the birth of the British 
empire in India, took a great fancy to this god. When he was 
called to perform the funeral obsequies of his mother, he employed 
the great influence he enjoyed in the country, to convey to his 
own residence in the metropolis the three images to whit*h 
Agradwip, Ghardah and Ballahhpur owe their distinction. They 
were carried down to the river on a stage, on the shc^ulders of 
Brahmans ~ for it would be an act of sacrilege for any but the 
twice bom to touoh an image inhabited by the spirit of the Gods — 
and were conveyed from the gh&t in Calcutta to the R&ja's 
residence on the same sacerdotal shoulders. Soon after, ho 
dismissed two of the images, but retained that of Radhaballnbh 
for a twelvemonth, and exhibited a strong indisposition to part 
with it. He offered large sums of money to tho priests — according 
to popular report, to the extent of Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000 — for 
permission to keep it ; but they refused to part with the heirloom 
of their family. They importuned him for its restoration, time 
after time, but without euocobs. An appeal to tho courts of law 
would at once have secured its return, but such a proceeding 
would have reBected dishonour on them throughout the country. 
At length, they threatened the R&ja and his family with a 
more fearful calamity tliau a law suit in the Supreme Court, — 
with the curse of the Br&hmans* These me naces are said to have 
reached the B&ja’s wife, who besought ))im to send away 
an image which was likely to prove so inauspicious to the family, 
and he was persuaded to relinqui^ it. At the same time, he 
gave the most substantial proofs of his generosity to its 
proprietors by endowing them with the village of Ballahhpur, 
whioh is supposed to yield them an annual income of about 
Rs. 800 a year The patronage of so distinguished a character 
as B&j& Nubukissen tended greatly to increase the popularity 
of the shrine, and it is now one of the most wealthy in this 
part of the countiy.”* 

Formerly the image of Jagannath, whioh is enshrined at 
Mshesh, a mile Hoath, used to be brought to ** visit that of 
Bftdhftbfdlabh at Bellabhpnr during the car festival ; but owing 
to disputes between the priests of the two temples, another 
image of Jagann&th waa set up at Ballahhpur. 

In this inird the Biiendza Brfihmans, with the Qos&ina at 
their hea d, and flhe Ttotis or weaver caste, are prominent. The 
• Wewfts S§vi9m, Vol, IV, pp. 498«4. 
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latter area quiet hardworking class, whose fine cloths, known 
as Farasd&nga cloths, still hold their own in the markets of 
Calcutta and Howrah ; thej use an improved loom known as the 
Serampore loom. A Oovemment institution for the training of 
weavers has recently been established here. Daring the period of 
British rule two families of this locality have come to the front, 
viz., the Deys and the Gos&ins. The Deys belong to the Teli caste, 
originally a caste of oilmen, but now mostly of traders. They 
obtained their wealth chiefly by establishing a private sub-mono- 
poly of salt in the days when the general monopoly was held by 
the East India Company, and then acquired landed property by 
taking up mortgages and by purchase. Their dispute with 
the Bheor&phuli Eaj about the bathing of Jagann&th at Mahesli 
during the Snau-jatra has been already described in the account 
of Baidyabati in the article on Sheoraphuli. 

The Oosains or Goswamis, the leading family iu the town, trace 
back their descent to Dharadhar, son of Chandar, who was one of 
the five BrShmans said to have been brought by the king Adisur 
from TCauaiij. The original seat of the family was at Patuli, 
an old place on the right bank of the river Bhagirathi above 
Katv/ft in the Burdwan district, which was also the original home 
<rf the founders of the Bftnsberia and Sheoraphuli Eaj. 
liakshmaii Chakravarti married into the Gosain family of Santipur 
in Nadia, iiu influeniial family descended from the great scholar 
Advvaifa, the colleague of Chaifanya. Lakshmau's son Bam- 
govinda succeeded to the zamiodari and other properties of his 
maternal uncle and assumed his title of Goskin. It is said that 
one day, his boat having upset, he had to swim ashore to Seram- 
pore and, attracted by the place, settled here permanently. Not 
improbably he was also attracted by the fact that the younger 
branch of tlio Patuli zamiudars resided at Sheoraphuli. He got 
grants of lands from the Sheoraphuli Ekj, and the Baja of 
Bishnupur appointed him sehait of three idols, Ekdhamohan, 
Eadhika and Gopkl, which he had endowed with rent-free lands ; 
these idols are now the family idols of the Gos&ins. E&mgovinda 
was thua the founder of the Serampore family. 

Eamgovinda’s youngest son, Harinarayan, became Diwdn of 
Customs under the Danish East India Company. At that lime 
(1773-83) the trade of Serampore was at its zenith, and Haii- 
nar&yan amassed a large fortune. His younger son Raghoram 
wfas “ banian ” to the great firm of Mr. John Palmer, styled 
“the Prince of Merchants.'' The firm failed in 1832, involving 
many persons in min, but it is said that Palmer gave a timely 
hint to Eaghur&m, who was thus able (o zealiae his seouxities 
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fiaghur&m also traded laigelj on his own account, both before 
and after the failure of Palmer and Co., and wbb a luxge 
shareholder in the Union Bank, an Indian bank started by the 
late Dw&rkan&th Tagore. This bank also failed, but before it 
suspended payment Baghuram hod sold his shares. lie thus saved 
himself from the misfortune which befell Dwarkanith Tagore, 
Ohh&tu and Lal& B&bus, and other prominent persons of Calcutta. 
Baghuram purchased extensive zamlcdaris and acquired such 
wealth, that when the Danish King offered to sell Serompore to 
the English in 1845, he offered to buy it for twelve lakhs of 
rupees; but this was not allowed by the English Government. 

He died a millionaire, and was the real architect of the present 
fortunes of the Gosain family. 

Baghuram’s two surviving sons, Ganga Fras&d and Gopi 
Krishna, inherited the property. Gopl Krishna was a pious and 
orthodox Hindu, who travelled much on pilgrimage, and endowed 
the family gods with lands yielding a net income of Bs. 14,000. 

This amount is still spent on the worship of the gods and 
on charitable purposes. Gang& Fras&d had one son, Hem Chandra, 
who died in 1907, leaving four daughters, who inherited his 
large property under a will. Gopi Krishna had five sons, of 
whom three are now living, Kisori Lai, Bajendra Lai and 
B&dhika Lai. The Hon'ble Bai Kisori Lol Goswami Bahadur is 
the head of this younger branch. He is a Vakil of the High 
Court, was Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, and is 
now (1911) a member of the Executive Council of Bengal. 
Daring his lime the landed property has been considerably 
developed, especially the z^mindari at Kankindra in the 24- 
Parganas, by the opening of jute mills.* 

South of Ballabhpur along the river bank is Mahesh, and still Mihetb. 
farther south isBishra. Mihesh is famous for its temple of Jagan- 
nath, and for the annual festivals of Suaa-jatr& (bathing festival), 
Bath-jatra (oar festival) and Ultft-rath (the lAum festival), which 
attract immense crowds to the town : in fact, the Bath-j&tra of 
M&hcsh is the largest festival of its kind in India outside Furl. 

The following legend is told about this shrine. An ascetic of 
Mbhesh named Dhrub&nanda Brahmachari went on a pilgrimage 
to Furl, where the god Jagannath came to him in a dream, bid- 
ding him return to Mahesh, where he promised to appear to him. 

After his return Dhrub&nanda found an image of Jagann&th 
partly hidden in sand on the bank of the Ganges. A few 


• Mott of tbo ftett above giveo are ttken from a auto kindly eupplied by tbe 
Bonn>le Rai Kiiori Ul Oommi Bihidnr. 
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dajrg later he found the images of Subhadrft and Baladeb in the 
same place, and having set them up by the side of the imago of 
Jflgann&th, made over the three images to his disciple Eamalakar 
Fiplai. Some years afterwards a Nawab of Murshid&bad, having 
been given shelter during a storm by the sebdila of the shrine, gave 
them a piece of revenue-free land iu Maheah and the title of 
Adhikari. The M&hesh temple rapidly grew in importance. A 
Wealthy Modak dedicated the first car, and a zamiudarof Sheoraphuii 
gave tha Adhikaiia the village of Jagannathpur, as debotfar land. 

Another legend says that the god Jagann&th stopped and 
bathed at Maheah on hia way to Puri, where he dined. Hence 
tile pluce became sacred, and all the Puri ceremonies Wito intro- 
duced. The present temple wus built by the Calcutta Malliks, 
while tlie cir was the gift of the Boses. About 1835 the old oar 
was found to be unsafe on account of decay and the ravages of 
white ants, and it was therefore replaced by the present iron car. 
During the £ath-jatra festival the safety of the vehicle is first 
certified by the District Engineer, and a cordon is formed, by 
means of a rope held up by constables, to prevent the crowd 
getting too near. The image is next placed on the car, and 
amid much rejoicing and shouting the car is drawn by hawsers 
to the God's garden-house in the north of Mahesh. After eight 
days, on the Dlta-rath day, the oar with the image is drawn back 
to its old place, whence the image is carried to the temple. 

Mahe^ is an old place mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das 
^1495 A. D.) and iu the poem on the legend of Satyan&rayan 
(18th century). The worship of Jagarn&th may be assumed to be 
several centuries old, and not improbably began when this part of 
the country was under the Oriya kings. 

Bishra is a thriving quarter with two large jute mills 
('Wellington and Hastings;, which are connected with the Bishri 
station by a siding. The majority of the mill-hands live on the 
other aide of the Trunk Boad in a baatl situated on Khda Hahdi 
land. They get their drinking water from hydrants supplied 
with filtered water by the mrils, and a large private market 
supplies them with provisions. 

Bishra appears to bo as old as Mlhesh, being mentioned in the 
poem of Bipra Das (1495A.D.), but first rose to importance during 
the early days of British rule. On the south bank of the Oh&mp& 
ytiftb a creek that separated this place from M&hedi, sto^ 
Bish^ House, where Warren Hastings and his wife used to oome 
and stay. It was surrounded by a bridk-wall, the western 
portion of which was liked with a row of mango trees said to have 
been planted I7 Mrs. Hastings. When Haatuiga xetixed, hesdU 
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the houfio and adjoioing land (136 higha%)t^ receiving twice as 
much as he had paid for it. It now forms part of the buildings 
of the liastiiiga Mill ; and the original deed, bearing the aiguature 
of the great Pro Consul, is in the possession of the mill proprietors. 

South of Bishra is the eastern ward, Konnagar. It is rather Konnagar 
sparsely inhabited^ but has developed of recent years, chiefly 
owing to the existence of the chemical works of Messrs. 

Wal^e and Go., and the efforts of the late Bubu Trailakya Nath 
Mittra. The latter was a Yakil of the Calcutta High Court 
and Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, who improved 
Konuagar considerably and left a large fortune. Koiinagar 
is menlioued iu the poem of Bipra Das (1495), but first 
rose to importance with th^ growth of European trade. In 1845 
it was described as a populous and wealthy village, the residence 
of many natives who h^ amassed or were amassing wealth in 
Calcutta. Iu fact, like Serampore and Bishra, it formed a 
suburban retreat for the well-to-do people of the mefropolis. 

Now, however; the place has lost its reputation for healthiness. 

Serampore Subdivision.^ A subdivision lying in the south- 
east of the district between 22° 40' and 22° 55' N. and 87° 

59' and 88^ 22' B. with an area of 343 square miles. It is 
bounded by the rivers Hoqghly and Damodar and intersected by 
many streams and khdh with long swamps lying between the 
main streams. The country is low and rather flat, but rises 
gradually towards the Damodar river, and the streams drain the 
country from north and north-west to south and south-east. 

Though the slope is more pronounced than in the Sadar subdivi- 
sion, still the streams mostly become silted up after the rains, 
leaving numerous pools of stagnant water in their beds. The 
subdivision consequemly becomes water-logged, and towards 
the end of tlie rains malarious. Thana Krishnanagur is the worst 
in this respect, and then thana Haripal, or roughly the south- 
western portion of the subdivision ; in Krishnanagar th&na the 
population decreased from 69,280 in 1872 to 57,694 in 1901. On 
the other hand, the lands are fertile, especially those enriched by 
silt deposits from the Hooghly and its branch, the Saruswati. 

The chief crops are paddy, potatoes, jute, vegetables and fruits, 
bugarcaue and oilseeds. The manufacture of cotton cloths has 
survived at Serumpore and HaripH, and the dyeing of silk hand- 
kerchiefs at Serampore. Large quantities of bricks and tiles are 
manufactured along the bmks of the Hooghly, and pottery 


■ SeUctioMfirom M. CatenUm OattU*, Vol, I, p. 49. (Aaction notic., nndw 
ditofitb A«,nrtl874.) 
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at BhadrcBwar. The jute and cotton mills in Serampore, 
Bhadreswar and Baidyabati have already been referred to. The 
population of the subdiviaioQ was 413,178 in 1901, representing 
1,205 persona Ic the square mile. 

Sheoraphnli. — See Baidyab&ti. 

Singnr. — A village in the Seramporo But^vision and the 
headquarters of a police staiioo. It is conned ed with Baidyab&ti 
by a District Board road, but is more easily accesaible by the 
T&rakeswar branch of the East Indian llailway, a station being 
located here. It has a sub-registry office, a post o£Glce, a High 
English school, and a tol teaching smriti or law. I’he head- 
quarters of the thaia was transferred from Baidyabtti to Singur 
in 1878. It was notorious in the early days of Brilidi rule for 
dacoities and robberies. 

Sltapar.- A village in thaiia Krishnanagar of the Serampore 
BubdiviaioD. It is connected with Antpur by a District Board 
road, but can be reached more easily by the Ohftmpad&nga 
extensiou of the Howrah-Amta light Bailway. It is one of 
the centres of the Musalman population in the district, and 
coiitains a madraaa which is supported by a Government grant. 
This grant owes its origin to an assignment of Es. 4-8 a day made 
in 1772 by Governor Cartier, which was increased to Bs. 5 by 
Warren Uastings in 1781.* The Mutattali draws at present 
Es. 158-13-5 a month, three-fourths of which is appropriated to 
the mndram and one-fourth to the mosque. He is said to be a 
lineal descendant of Maulana Makhdum Ism&il BSgdadi, who 
came to India in the reign of Akbor, and whose eldest son 
Makhdum Sah Abdullah AMul is said fo have setthd at Sitapur 
on the left bank of the K&na Dfimodar. His second brother 
settled at rhuqihura and the youngest brother at Midnapore. 

Syambazar.-'A village in th&na Goghat on the extreme 
western border of the Arftmbftgh subdivision, close to the boundaiy 
of the Bankura district. It is one mile east of Badanganj outpost 
and is reached by a loop road beginning from and ending in (he 
Old Nagpur road. The villnge contains a mud-walled thatched 
bungalow of the District Board, and a sub-registry oflBce. From 
1877 to 1886 it was the head-quarters of aMuoicipal Union. It is 
the centre of the tusser-spinning end tusser-weaving industries, the 
fabrics being all exported eitiier to the hat» of B&mjibanpur or 
Eftmkristapur or bought by dealers from Orissa and up-country. 
Some trade is also carried on in ebony articleB. 

^ TflJftkeswar —An important villnge in th&na Haiip&l of the 
Serampore subdivision, situated in 22® 63^ N. and 88® 2' E. It 
• Toynbee's Adminitiraii^ •fihe Hooghiff JDUiriot, pp. 119-20. 
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is oonneoied with Baidjabftti hy a Distriot Board road 21 xnilaa 
loDg, of which 10 milaa are metalled; but it can be leaohed 
easily from Calcutta by the Tdxakeswar; biauch line of the Eaat 
Indian Hail My starting from the Sheoraphuli station and from 
up-oountiy by the Bengal Provincial Hallway starting from the 
Mogr& station. Tarakeswar is, in fact, the terminus of the two 
lines. It contains a police outpost, a District Board bungalow, a 
small dispensary maintained by the Mahant of the temple, and 
two tols^ which receive aid from the Mahant and are therefore some- 
times called Mahant Mahfiraj tola. 

The chief object of interest is the shrine of the lings of thegod 
Siva called Tarakeswar, which is about 500 yards from the railway 
station. This shrine consists of two parts, the sanctum- and the 
verandah or porch in front of it. The sanctum is plain inside, 
with the lings in tho middle. Its outside is carved like a 
Bengali hut and has a duplicate with three spires over it. The 
porch is four-sided, with three arched eusped openings, and tho 
floor has a marble pavement ; it is about 25 feet square and 30 feet 
high, with a railing over the roof. Facing this porch is a large 
open hall with a roof supported by pillars and a floor paved with 
marble. Tho temple is so much surrounded by houses on all 
sides that no good view of it can be obtained from outside. The 
Mahant lives in a house to the east, and to the north of the 
temple is a fair-sized tank much used by pilgrims. Close by 
is a large bazar, which is paved with flagstones ; and near the 
bazar is a fine tank. 

Filgiims com.o to vhe shrine throughout the year and on all 
the days of the week, but Monday is the favourite day, as it ia 
considered the day most ouspidouB to Biva. Several religious 
festivals axe held periodically, the largest crowds assembling on the 
Kva-xAtri and Cbimk Sankr&nti days. The Biva-x&tri (the night 
of Siva) ia held on the night of the fourteenth tithi of the dork 
fortnight in the month of Fbftigun (Fefaraazy-Maroh). At this 
time a fair takes place which lasts for three days, and on the night 
itsdf 20,000 persons gather at the shrine. Chaiak Sankr&nti, or 
the last day <d Chaitxa, takes place at present on 13th April, which 
is also the last day of the Bengali year ; on this ocoasion men 
awing from high pol^. Throughout the month of Chaitra Sudras 
&st dozing the day-time, takiDg their meals only after sunset, 
as in the Bamas&n fast the Muhammadans. On the Oharak 
Sankr&nti day they assemble at T&rakeswar, deposit their 
orange-oolouxed strips of doth {uiiarijfa) before the god and 
oflir pmyen to him, fasting both day and night Locally, 
thia f^tal is .the most unportan^ aonie 10,000 to 20,000 penons 
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Tidting the temple during it« The fiie/d held iu couneotion with 
the feetiyal lasts five to six dajs. 

The Tillage is not old nor is the shrine. The place is not 
riiown in Bennell’s Atlas (1 779-81), bnt gppears in the Survey 
maps of 1830-45 as Taresaure. Bego^ing its ongin, the following 
ourious legend is told. B&j& Vishnu Dfis, a Kshatriya by caste, 
lived at Mohaba Garkalingar in Oudh, early in the eighteenth 
century. Bather than remain under the rule of the Musnlman 
Naw&bs of Oudh, the Bajft emigrated to Bengal, and took up his’ 
abode at the village of B&mnagar at BaUgarh, near HaripAl, 
about two miles from where Tarakeswar now stands. With him 
came 500 foUowera of his own caste, and 100 Br&hmans from 
JCanauj. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood suspected them 
of being robbers, and sent word to the Naw&b of Bengal at 
MurshidabAd that a large gang of marauders, in complete armour 
and with strange beards and moustaches, had come and settled 
near HaripAl. The NawAb having sent for them, the BajA present- 
ed himself, and said that they were harmless folk who only 
wanted some land whereon to settle. Tradition states that, to 
prove his innocence, BaJA Yishnu Das went through the ordeal by 
fire, holding in his hand a red-hot iron bar, without sustaining 
injury. The Nawab was convinced of his honesty and gave him 
a grant of 500 bighd^ of land (equal to 1,600 liyhdM at the present 
day) eight miles from TArakeswar. 

Yishnu DAb had a brother, who became a religious men- 
dicant and wandered about the neighbourhood as a devotee. 
While living in the jungle near TArakeswsr, then known as Jot 
Savaram, he noticed that many cows entered the jungle with ud- 
ders full of milk, and returned with them empty. Yaramal 
Singh, as the devotee was called, followed them to see who milked 
them, and saw them dischiTrge milk of their own accord on 
to a stone which had a deep hollow in it, made by cowherds 
grinding rice. He tried to dig up the stone, and spent a whole 
day at the work without reaching its lower side. During the night 
he dreamed that TArakeswar (a form of Siva) appeared to him and 
ordered him not to dig up the stone, but to build over it a temple, 
of which he should be the JHahant, Yaramal Singh then went 
and related his dreum to his brother Yishnu DAs, whose help he 
adLed. The two brothers accordingly built the temple of Tarake- 
swar over the sacred stone, and Yaramal Singh became its 
fint Mahant. The original temple having fallen into decay, 
the present building was erected by the BAja of BurdwAn. 
GhintAmani Dey of Howrah is said to have 6re3tcd the marble 
hall in front of the shrine in gratitude for having been 
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mixaooloaslj eared uf disease in answer to prayer offered at the 
dirina. 

The management of the temple is in the hands of a Mahant 
or abbot, who enjoys its reyenue during his life-time. The 
landed estates yield an annual income of Bs. 16,000, and the 
value of the offerings is said to come to a lakh of rupees ; while 
the expenditure is estimated to be Bs. 5,000 a month. The 
Mahant is a celibate of the Uasndmi order of Bannydi^w^ and is 
Weoted rrom the ckeldB or disciples by other Mahdnta of the order. 

Tribenl.— A place of pilgrimage forming the northernmost 
part of Bflnsbeiia town (v. Bansberia). 

nttarpftra. {Uttar ^ north, and pdrd quarter). — small town 
on the right bank of the Hooghly in the Serampore thana and 
subdivision situated in 22° 40' N. and 88° 21' E. Population 
(1911) 7,373. It is reached from Calcutta by boats and 
steamers and . also from two stations on the East Indian 
Bailway, Bally and Uttarp&rft. The town extends along 
the river bank for about half a mile, the main road being the 
branch Grand Trunk Boad from Howrah, which is medalled 
and fairly wide throughout. Among the public institutions 
may be mentioned a police outpost, Government dispensary, 
public library and the Uttarparft College. All these lie between 
the Ghrand Trunk Boad and the river, while the municijMd office 
is situated on the opposite side of that road. The municipality 
was constituted in 1865 and is the smallest in area in the district. 
The public library is rich in old books on India, consisting 
in part of the library formed by the Hurkaru newspaper in the 
first half of the 19th century. It is located in a fine building 
of the Italian style, which has an imposing appearance from 
the river. Originally formed by the late Baba Jayakiishna 
Mukherji. it is now managed by trustees, one of whom is his son, 
Baj& Piy&ri Mohan Mukherji. The famous Bengali Christian poet 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt topped in this house for a few months 
before his death in June 1873. Sanskrit law is studied in two ioU. 

The town is fairly neat and clean, and has a large number of 
puoca houses. It (fvies its progress largely to the late B&jU Jaya- 
krishna Mukherji and his relatives. Among the private buildings, 
the houses of B&ja Piyari Mohan and of Babtis B&s Bihftri 
Mukherji and Jyot Eumar Mukherji are worth mentioning; 
among other residents, may be mentioned Mr. Justice Pramada 
Gharan Banerji of the Allahabad High Court, a connection of 
the same Mukherji family. 

Jayakiishna Mukherji, who was bom in 1808, became at the 
age of 16 a regimental olerk of the 14th Foot, for] whidi his 
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father was oommissariat oontraotor. Both father and son took 
part in the siege of Bharatpur in 1825^ and having obtained a 
oousiderablo sum as their shue of prize-money, invested their 
savings in landed property in the Hooghly district. In 1830, the 
Collector, Mr. W. H. Belli, appointed Jayakrishna ) cord-keeper, 
but this post he lost a few years later. At that time the Board’s 
order directing that the Duioh, paltaa of the Ghiosura Khd% ]ilohd'% 
were to be surrendered and replaced by English leases was being 
enforced, and many ryots charged Jayakrishna with taking 
bribes on the issue of the lattc'r. The Oomniissioner, after holding 
an enquiry, dismissed Jayakrishna and the Nazir in 1830. It 
should be added that Mr. Toynbee, after studying the voluminous 
correspondence on the subject, has no hesitation in stating his 
belief that Jayakiithua was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of the Chinsura ryots and that the charges brought against him 
were not substantiated. Jayakrishna. gradually acquired large 
landed properties, chiefly by buying estates at the audion sales of 
the Revenue and Civil Courts, where his iniimate knowledge of 
the Collectorate record-room proved invaluable. Popularly he 
was known as the Jar&sondha of Hooghly district, and there was 
hardly any large public movement in which he did not take part* 
He did a great deul for his own town where he founded the 
College, the library and (practicaliy) the dispensary. In his old 
age he became blind, and he died in 1888. 

His son Piyftri Mohan Mukherji, who was bom in 184C, has 
been a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal (in 1879 
and 1906), aud a member of the India Legislative Counoil (in 
1884 and 1886) He is Yice-President of the Britidi Indian 
Association, and has several times been its President ; like his 
father, he has taken* an active part in public movements. In 
February 1887 he was given the title of B&j& and made a C. S. !• 
in recognition of his own and his father’s servioea. 

BaLu Hajkiishna Mukherji was associated with his brother 
Jayakrishna in founding various local institutiona, notaUy the 
college, the dispensary and the library of nttarp&r&. He left 
a Wge landed property to his son Harihar Mukherji, who, 
however, died at an early age and was aueoeeded by the present 
owner, hia iKm, Babu Jyot Kumar Mukherji. The rental of hia 
landed ptoperty in Howrah was immense^ increased by the 
Jlaj&pur drtdnage scheme, to the cost of which ha oontriboted 
Aa. 2,65,000. 
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Hoapitala, 182-184. 

Hoatela. 241. 

Howrah-Amta Light Railway, 804. 

Howiab-SbiilihalE Light Railway, 804. 

Bridayrimpur, 264. 

Humidity, 28. 

I 

rja^,2i9. 

Imimbara at Hoogh]|y, account of, 870 
271; hoapital at, 188-184. 

Immigration, 96. 

Implemonta, agrienltural, 147. 

Inchnri, 884. 

Inoomo-taZ| 819. 

Indebtednee e, l74b 175. 

India Jute Mill, 181. 

Indigo manufacture, 179. 

Induatrioi, 177-187. 

Infantile mortality, 186. 

'inOrmltieib 181 . 

InoculatioDb 188. 

Inapeetion bnngalowe, 800. 

iDUudatlona, 160-168. 

Irrigation, 187, 138. 

Inianity» 181. 

Itachonl, dlapeniary at, 188-18^ 

j 
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JalijE Kaibarttai, 108. 
Juiil» 8S4. 

UmliM, 118-114. 

Jolghas, 99. 

Jubilee Bridge. 808. 271. 
Judirial adminiri ration. 819. 
Jute cultivation of. 142. 

Jnte mllU. 181. 


E 

Kaibarttoe. 102. 108. 
mna Damodar river. 10. 11. 

KSna Dwirakeawar river, 11, 12, 17. 
Kini Nadi, 9. 10. 16. 

KauaikT, canalliation of. 161. 

Kiyaatha, 103. 

Keoti, 266. 

Ehah, 201 . 

Khinakul.diapenaary at, 182-181; account 
of. 284. 

Kiernander, 116« 

Konnagar. account of, 319; cbemical 
worki at, 181. 

Kotrang; account of. 285; municipality 
of, 287. 

Kriahnanagar, account of. 886. 286. 

Kulln Brihmana. 100. 101. 

Kunti Nadi. 9. 10. 


L 

Labonr, aupply of, 169. 

Ldiig, 18, 19. 

Land levenne. admiuiatration of, 206-216; 

vo^pta from, 216. 

Land tenniea^ 212-216. 

Langaagta,^96» 97. 

Lepiooy, 181. 

. Idbiariea. 241. 

Light vallwaya, 204. 

Litnatee, number of. 280. 

Lileaatnrp, 97. 

Local Bearda^ 224. 

Local Board rondo, 200. 

Local 8blf -GofiniBMiit, 288*229« 


M 

H.Arii Khil, 11, 16. 

Magiatratea, 220. 

Magri, account of. 286. 

Mabanad. account of, 287. 

Bfiheab. account of, 817, 818; featival at, 
106; cotton mUla at. 181. 

MandalHi. account of, 888; diopenaaiy at, 
132-184. 

klandaran. 87, 29. 31; account of . 888- 
292. 

Manufactureo. 177-187. 

Manurea. 148. 

Marahea, 18, 19. 

Marahroan, life of, 117-128. 

Material condition of the people, 172.1 76. 
Miyapnr. 292. 

Meana of communication. 194-206. 

Medical aapectf, 126-184, 

Medical inatitutiona, 188-134. 

Medical practitionera. 134. 

Jfefo#. 192. 

Meteorology. 22, 24. 

Middle English acboola, 287. 

Middle Vernacular achooli^ 237. 

Migration, 95. 

Milla, 180, 181. 

Miaaiooa. Chriatian, 98, 110-124; Seram- 
pore, 117-122. 

Mohain Fund, 298.286. 

Molaaaea, manufacture of. 186. 

Molnah Simla, 802. 

Mortality. 186. 

Mughal rule, 81-39. 

Muhammad Aminpur. 296. 

Mubammadana. 98. education of. 288. 
Mundeawari river, 11. 16, 

Municipalitiea, 284-229. 

Munaifa, 219. 

MurahidabidBoad, 196. 

N 

ITiUkul, 896. 

Natural calamitiaa, 160-158. 

Kavigation, 801, 808. 

Kayiagiai, 806. 
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Nemfiapeff, 241. ^ 

NimSi Tirtlw QhSt. 247. 

0 

Occupations* 176* 

Oil-secds* 142. 

Ostend Coin|ia»y« history of the, 88*90. 
OutiMsts, police* 220. 

Outraiii* Sir James* 124* 

P 

I’auduS* 28, 109; account of* 297-302; 

Union Committee of, 224. 
l*: 4 K?r nmiiufacturc, 180-186. 

I’usturage, 149. 
i’afnf tenures, 213. 

People, the, 92-110 ; motorial condition 
of, 172-175. 

Pornianent Settlement, 211, 

Posts, agricultural, 166-168. 

PAanrldors, 214. 

Phurphuii, 802. 

Pilgrimage, places of, 105. 

Plague, 130. 

PolbS, 803, 

Police, 220. 

Population* growth of, 92; density, c>f» 
93 ; rural, 95 ; urban, 95. 

Porto PiquiUO, 47, 60, 

Portuguese, history of, 46-55. 

Post-offices, 204. 

Pottery manufacture, 187. 

Primary schools, 237, 

Prussians, history of the, 87. 88. 

Public health* 126-184. 

Pulses, 141. 

PursurS* 803. 

R 

Rfidlia, 27. 

Radhanagar, 179. 

Ragbunathpiir, dispensary at, 182-184. 
Rijapur drainage works* 162-168. 
BfijbalhSt, 304. 

Bailwsys* 208* 804. 


Rainfall, 28-24) in relatioii to agrl- 
cultnre, 186, 

Registration offiees, 219. 

Religions* 97-98. 

Bents, 167-168. 

Rent-free tenures, 218. 

Reptiles, 21. 

Revenue administration, 88, 94, 80* 40* 
206-216. 

Revonue of the district, 216. 

Rice crops, 189-141. 

Uishrii, 179, 180; account of, 318, 819 ; 

dispunsaiy at, 132.184. 

River system, 5-18. 

Roads* 194-200. 

Road and Public Works ceases, 218. 

Rope works, 186. 

Rotation of crops, 147. 

Hum, manufacture of, 179, 180. 
RupniiSyan river, 9. 

8 

Sadgoi)s, 103. 

SunchItarS, 304. 

Sarkars, 28. 

Sarsi, 804. 

Suraswatl river, 10, 13. 

SatgioD. 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 81, 84) 
account of, 804-309; Portuguese at, 
46, 47, 48, 49. 

Scenery, 4, 5. 

Secondary education, 286, 287. 

Seed, 147. 

Self-Qovomment, Local* 822-229. 
Serampore College, 818. 

Sersmporo looms, 188, 184. 

Serampore Mission, 116-122, 

Serampore subdivision, account of, 8191. 
Serampore town* oocoant of* 809-819; 
rainfall of, 24; Danes at, 73-80; 
hospital at* 182-184; municipality of, 
226-227; sub- jail at, 221; eoUsge at* 
284-286, 

Ssrvice tenures, 214. 

Sbeoiipbnli* account of, 246, 247. 

Sheikhs* 99. 


8 
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gllk-WMTiBg^ IM* 

Slngor^ 8S0. 

8itipar,8f0. 

Small-pox, 180. 

Snakei, 81* 

Soils, 187. 

Stamps, 818. 

Stsamor services, 208. 
SnbdivisioD^ 216. 

Sobbi Singb, revolt of, 38, 33. 
Sugar mannfectnre, 186. 
SobmSs, 26. 26, 27. 

SurH mills, 182* 

Spimbaiar, S20« 


T 

mtjou Kbit. u. 

TSrakoiwer, aesount of, 880-888 ; festival 
at, 106, 107 ; dispeneaiy st, 188-134. 
Teeboical edacatioD, 288. 

Telegraph otBces, 804. 

Temperatortf, 22-28. 

Temples, Hinda, 41. 

Tenures of land, 212-216. 

Tb8na%220» 

Tibetan mimion, 115. 116, 

Tile-making, 182. 

T<diacco, enltivatiun of, 148. 

Ms, 280-841. 

Tbwns, 06, 06. 

Trade, 187-108. 

Tribeni, 87, 20 j aecount of, 864.856 j 
fcetival at, 105, 110. 

Tnsser.weaTing, 186, 


u 

Union Committees, 824« 

UttarpSrS, account of, 888, 824; ditpen- 
sarj at, 18M84 ; bone mil. at, 181 ; 
mnnieipality of, 287; college at, 288- 
284. 

Uttarpiru Hitakari Sablm, 287. 

V 

Vaccination, 181, 182. 

Vegetables, 144. 

Victoria Chemical Work*, 181. 

Victoria Jute Mill, 181. 

Villages. 06, OS- 
Vital stat'sUcs, 126. 

w 

Want, Ur. or, 117-123. 

Wages, 168. 169. 

Water communications^ 801, 202. 
Water-lifts, 188. 

Weaving industries, 182-186. 

Weaving sehool, 230. 

Wellington Jnte Mills, 181. 

Wells, 18& 

Wild animals, 20. 

Winter rice, 140, 141. 


aindiris, 200, 212. 
Zoologyt 20, 22. 








